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" The heart of Ireland will never be at rest to long as England exer- 
cises legislation over her."— Orattan. 

"The Union, as it was carried, was a crime of the deepest turpitude." 
— Lecky. 

"It is the denial of the rights of nature to a great nation from an 
intolerance of their prosperity. "—Lord Chief Juatice Bushe. 

*' Ireland is overtaxed in comparison with Great Britain. It contri- 
butes twice its proper share, if not more, to the imperial exchequer."— 
Robert Giffen, Secretary to the Statistical Department of the Board of 
Trade. 
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PREFACE. 



I have been induced to publish in a collected 
. form the Essays contained in this volume, by a 
^belief that the facts they record may be useful in 
Vleading to a just appreciation of the claim of 
v Ireland to the restoration of her Legislative In- 
dependence. 

The historical outline from the date of the 
Williamite victories may be condensed into a 
V£ iew sentences. England, during the greater 
v^part of a century, injured every Irish interest to 
i the utmost of her power. 

^ The Irish Parliament, crowded with the holders 
>^ of confiscated land who depended on English aid 
| to enable them to keep their confiscations, was 
(for a long time too weak to protect our country 
rom the English aggressions on its interests. 

Those aggressions at last became so intolerable 
that they evoked from the Irish Protestants a 
spirit of resistance which in 1779 flung off the 
commercial shackles that had consigned the 
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nation to great misery. In 1782 the Irish Par- 
liament renounced the legislative usurpation of 
England. The result was a rapid increase of the 
prosperity of Ireland. 

That prosperity aroused the jealousy of William 
Pitt and of the English mercantile community. 
To arrest its progress it was resolved to destroy 
the Constitution under which it had grown up, 
to enact the Union, and thus to bring Ireland once 
more under the control of the country which, as 
I have said, had " injured every Irish interest 
to the utmost of her power." The mode in which 
the Union was achieved, and the results of that 
measure, will be traced in some detail in this 
volume. 

There have been a few protests from different 
bodies against the repeal of the Union. Some 
Grand Juries at the recent Spring Assizes 
have recorded their abject submission to the alien 
rule under which our country withers. It is 
humiliating to contrast them with the Grand 
Juries of 1782, who declared that the Parliament 
of Ireland was the only power on earth entitled 
to make laws for this kingdom. Mr. Gladstone 
has truly said that the modern Grand Juries are 
not representative bodies. 

Among the opponents of Home Eule the 
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General Synod of the Protestant Episcopal Cirareh 
must be reckoned. The bishops, assembled on 
Tuesday, 23rd of March, express the most de- 
termined hostility to the restoration of the Irish 
Parliament. They thus parade their church as a 
foreign element in the Irish community. In this 
respect their action is in strict historical con- 
formity with its English origin. " It was," said 
Mr. Gladstone, "tha foreign force of England 
that made the Church' of Ireland." The bishops 
draw a terrifying picture of the present condition 
of Ireland, which they ascribe to the existing 
agitation. But they do not point out that the 
social chaos they condemn occurs in the 86th 
year of the Legislative Union, and was foretold 
in 180G as the inevitable result of that measure. 
Archbishop Plunket's grandfather, William 
Conyngham Plunket, told the Irish Parliament 
in 1800 that the Union would resolve society 
into its original elements. It has done so ; and 
the Synod, while deploring the chaotic condition 
to which Ireland is reduced by the destruction 
of her parliament, seem to think that peace and 
good order are to be restored by the continuance 
of that alien rule under which disorder and tur- 
bulence have arisen. 

The Catholic Hierarchy have demanded Home 
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Eule for Ireland, because they are of the nation. 
The Protestant Hierarchy denounce Home Eule 
because they are not of the nation. They could 
not more effectively demonstrate the foreign 
nature of their institution. 

There are, however, many Protestants who 
know that Ireland is sufficiently great and im- 
portant to require the exclusive care of a resident 
parliament. I shall heartily rejoice to see a good 
intermixture of Protestant patriots with its Catho- 
lic members. We shall have them, I doubt not, 
as soon as they discover that the really national 
interests of all classes of religionists in Ireland 
are identical ; a discovery which many of them 
have alrea4y made, and which all will make when 
the scare of " Separation " and " Disloyalty " 
shall have passed away. 

Ireland is too great to be dragged at the tail of 
another country under the pretext of legislative 
incorporation. The Union is described by Mr. 
Lecky as "a crime of the deepest turpitude." It 
gave such a violent wrench to the Irish social 
frame that perennial discord during its continu- 
ance became inevitable. Since its fatal enactment 
the vast majority of the Irish nation have persis- 
tently demanded its repeal. They persevere in 
their demand ; they will persevere until success 
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shall crown their agitation ; but I trust they will 
regulate their action by the wise advice of Edmund 
Burke, who has said that a certain amount of 
moderation is necessary to qualify men for liberty, 
and that liberty, unaccompanied by moderation, 
is pernicious to its possessors and a nuisance^to 
others. 

Kilcasean, BMyneen, 
County Cork, 

April, 1886. 
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IRELAND UNDER THE LEGISLATIVE UNION. 

(From " Contemporary Review" for June, 1882.J 

Ireland is ulcerated, socially, politically, and economi- 
cally. Classes are fiercely opposed to each other. 
Crimes against life and property are of frequent occur- 
rence, and the arm of the Executive fails to repress 
them. While this is the condition which Ireland pre- 
sents, Mr. Fawcett, Mr. Stansfield, and other English 
politicians, are reported to have said, "The Irish are 
what we (English) have made them." If, then, the 
present state of national disorganization and misery is 
the admitted result of English intrusion into Irish 
affairs ; if, at the end of seven centuries, English states- 
men are forced to avow that the rule of their country 
in Ireland is prolific of sanguinary turbulence and 
popular suffering ; if, at the end of eighty years of 
legislative union, the history of Ireland deprived of her 
Parliament is a dreary record of coercion acts, famines, 
and insurrectionary movements in perpetual repetition, 
— the English public may fairly be invited to inquire 
whether justice or sound imperial policy can sanction 
the prolonged imposition upon Ireland of a govern- 
mental system so barren of the fruits that good govern- 
ment should produce, and so fertile of the evils which 
are usually attributed to criminal despotism. 

There are few politicians of ordinary information 
who are not familiarly acquainted with the history of 
the confiscations of Irish estates in past centuries, and 
the incessant aggressions bjr the English Parliament on 

2 
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every form of Irish industry that could possibly com- 
pete with the corresponding industry in England. It 
is on this account that we find English publicists attri- 
buting Irish disorder to the crimes of their own ances- 
tors. It is on this account we find them saying, " The 
Irish are what we have made them." Certainly, if any 
lesson can be taught by history, the history of seven 
centuries demonstrates the hopeless incapacity of Eng- 
land to rule Ireland in a manner conducive to the pros- 
perity and happiness of her inhabitants, or creditable to 
the reputation of the Imperial Government. 

The oppressions of past ages might well be forgotten ; 
the dead might be left to bury their dead, if the hostile 
spirit of the ancient oppressors were extinct. But, un- 
happily that spirit is not extinct. It is because it con- 
tinues to animate the modern opponents of Irish legis- 
lative independence that a brief retrospect becomes 
necessary. 

Everyone knows of the confiscation of Irish estates. 
Not to go farther back than the seventeenth century, 
there were vast confiscations under James I., Cromwell, 
and William III. The persons expelled from their 
estates were Irish Catholics ; the persons to whom the 
estates were given were British Protestants. Here was a 
root of bitterness planted in our midst. There was in- 
evitable enmity between the people who were robbed 
and the intruders who robbed them, and the enmity 
was intensified by their difference of creed. Not only 
were the native owners despoiled of their lands, but the 
whole Catholic ecclesiastical State revenues of the king- 
dom were confiscated by the alien power that got upper- 
most, and transferred to the Protestant clergy who 
were chiefly imported from England. 

When confiscations are recent, there must of necessity 
be rancorous hatred between the expelled owners and 
the men who supplant them. But the lapse of time 
might soften those asperities, and woul<l probably have 
obliterated their disturbing influence in Ireland, if the 
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original spirit of the confiscators had not been carefully 
kept alive by every means which perverted ingenuity 
could suggest. An Irish Conservative journal in the 
English interest says, " Scratch an Irishman, and you 
find a rebel." It is, I think, tolerably plain that the 
course pursued for many generations towards our country 
has been eminently calculated to educate its inhabitants 
into disloyalty. Events of ancient date have a powerful 
influence on modern political thought. The historical 
element pervades our daily life, because the old sore is 
carefully kept raw and bleeding by the perpetual effort 
to choke out the natural and honourable aspirations of 
Irish nationality. 

Headers of Mr. Lecky's most able and instructive 
work, " England in the Eighteenth Century/' will find 
many details of the persistent endeavours of the English 
Government to destroy every source of the sustenance 
of the Irish people, commercial, manufacturing, agricul- 
tural, and even pastoral. To that masterly work I refer 
all inquirers into this portion of my subject, confining 
myself to the results of systematic English hostility to 
the natural rights of the Irish people, as testified by 
unimpeachable witnesses. "This kingdom," writes 
Dean Swift, in a letter to Pope, "is now absolutely 
starving by means of every oppression that can be 
visited on mankind. ' Shall I not visit for these things P 
saith the Lord/ " 

Again, referring to the legislative destruction of the 
Irish woollen trade, Swift writes to Mr. Motte, the 
London printer : — "I am so incensed against the oppres- 
sions from England, and have so little regard to the 
laws they make, that I do, as a clergyman, encourage 
the merchants [of Ireland] both to export wool and 
woollen manufactures to any country in Europe, or any- 
where else, and conceal it from the custom-house officers 
as I would hide my purse from a highwayman if he 
came to rob me on the road, although England hath 
made a law to the contrary/' 
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The Eight Hon. John Hely-Hutchinson, Secretary of 
State for Ireland, writing in 1779, thus speaks of the 
effect produced upon the Irish people by the commercial 
restrictions with which English hostility had fettered 
their industry : — " Can the history of any other fruitful 
country on the globe, enjoying peace for fourscore 
years, and not visited by plague or pestilence, produce 
so many recorded instances of the poverty and wretched- 
ness, and of the reiterated want and misery, of the lower 
orders of the people? There is no such example in 
ancient or modern story." 

Mr. Lecky, referring to the destruction of the once 
prosperous Irish woollen trade by the English statute of 
William III., says, that " for nearly fifty years after 
its destruction the people were in such a state of poverty 
that every bad season produced an absolute famine." 

Again this historian says, "It had become abundantly 
evident to all reasonable men that England possessed 
both the power and the will to crush every form of 
Irish industry as soon as it became sufficiently pros- 
perous to compete in any degree with her own manu- 
facture. It appeared useless to persist, and a general 
commercial despondency followed." 

One more quotation from Mr. Lecky : — " She [Ire- 
land] was thus completely within the grasp of England, 
and that grasp was tightened till almost every element 
of her prosperity was destroyed." 

Lord Dufferin, in a letter to the Times, thus describes 
the operations of that dreary period: — "The various 
commercial confraternities of Great Britain never for a 
moment relaxed their relentless grip on the trades of 
Ireland. One by one each of our national industries 
was either strangled in its birth, or handed over, gagged 
and bound, to the jealous custody of the rival interest 
in England, until at last every fountain of wealth was 
hermetically sealed." 

Why, it may be asked, are these ancient oppressions 
now recorded? I record them because the virulent 
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malignity which they indicate, and which for many 
generations characterized the policy of England towards 
Ireland, exhibits the true spirit of the Power to whose 
control we were consigned by the Union. 

But, it may be said, the Irish Parliament existed 
during the continuance of those destructive and iniqui- 
tous oppressions. How is it that our Parliament failed 
to protect us from the ruinous oppressions of England P 

Because that Parliament, after the battles of the 
Boyne and Aughrim, was crowded with men who had 
profited by the confiscations of Irish estates. They 
were in constant terror lest some successful Jacobite 
movement might strip them of their territorial acquisi- 
tions. They were indeed, technically, an Irish Parlia- 
ment; but they were in point of fact an English 
garrison in Ireland, depending upon English power to 
protect them against the native owners whom they or 
their fathers had despoiled. This fear of a possible 
territorial resumption made the Irish Parliament the 
instrument of English tyranny. England, they knew, 
would help them to keep the estates in Protestant hands, 
and they therefore did not venture to exasperate Eng- 
land by making a spirited stand against her onslaughts 
on every profitable Irish industry. 

Thus matters continued for nearly three-fourths of 
the eighteenth century: trade shackled, languishing, or 
extinguished; penal laws against the great Catholic 
majority of the nation; royal favourites quartered as 
pensionaries on the Irish revenue; recurring famines 
in the poorer districts of the kingdom ; and the best, 
the ablest, the most intellectual of the Catholic commu- 
nity expelled by laws that deprived them of an opening 
for their abilities in their own country, and forced them 
to seek distinction in various foreign fields. 

But the progress of time, and the national sympathies 
generated by the fact of home legislation, had gradually 
worked a change in the Protestant landocracy of Ire- 
land. The early bitterness of the victors of the Boyne 
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and Aughrim had become much diluted in their grand- 
sons. The commercial restraints were intolerable. 
Every Irish interest suffered. The inheritors of confis- 
cated lands felt the evil. They began to feel that they 
were Irishmen ; and that, being Irishmen, their interests 
were necessarily Irish. Our Parliament, defective as it 
was, had on five or six occasions made a good stand in 
matters of finance ; and, as Mr. Lecky remarks, the 
very moderate taxation of the country shows that on 
the whole it was a vigilant guardian of material interests. 
A strong spirit against English usurpation sprang up. 
England, embarrassed by the revolt of her American 
colonies and by the fear of a French invasion, was un- 
able to resist the growing spirit of Irish independence 
which found its expression in a volunteer army. 

Events followed fast upon each other. In 1778 the 
Catholics were relieved from the worst of their legal 
disabilities. In 1779 the Irish Parliament broke the 
shackles that fettered Irish trade. In 1780, a meeting 
of the Dublin Volunteers, presided over by the Duke of 
Leinster, resolved, " That the King, Lords, and Com- 
mons of Ireland only are competent to make laws bind- 
ing the subjects of this realm ; and that we will not 
obey, nor give operation to, any laws save only those 
enacted by the King, Lords, and Commons of Ireland, 
whose rights and privileges, jointly and severally, we 
are determined to support with our lives and fortunes/ ' 

The country soon bristled with resolutions similar to 
this ; and in 1782, Henry Grattan, whose name should 
call forth from every Irishman and Irishwoman a fer- 
vent sentiment of reverential gratitude, carried in the 
Irish House of Commons a Declaration of the Legislative 
Independence of Ireland. It must never be forgotten 
that in 1783 the English houses, on their part, professed 
to recognize that independence by a statute, 23 George 
III. chapter 28, declaring, " That the said right claimed 
by the people of Ireland to be bound only by laws 
enacted by His* Majesty and the Parliament of that 
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kingdom in all cases whatever .... shall be, and it is 
here declared to be, established and ascertained forever, 
and shall at no time hereafter be questioned or question- 
able." 

King George III. also personally pledged himself, in 
his reply to an address from the Irish Parliament in 
1783, to concur with them at all times in the mainten- 
ance of their free Constitution. 

This retrospect is indispensable to a right understand- 
ing of the present Irish Question. The people of 
Ireland can never forget that England, by a great inter- 
national transaction, pledged her faith to respect their 
constitutional independence to all future time. 

We have seen the destructive effects of English usur- 
pation during the black period when the Irish Parlia- 
ment was held in English fetters. Let us now see the 
results produced by constitutional freedom. The fol- 
lowing testimonies are familiarly known in Ireland; 
but as they will probably be new to English readers, I 
reproduce them here. 

Mr. Jebb, member for Callan in the Irish Parliament, 
afterwards a judge in the Court of King's Bench, thus 
speaks of the advance of Ireland when emancipated for 
a time from English legislation: — "In the course of 
fifteen years, our commerce, our agriculture, and our 
manufactures have swelled to an amount that the most 
sanguine friends of Ireland would not have dared to 
prognosticate." 

Mr. Jebb's pamphlet was published in 1798. 

The bankers of Dublin held a meeting on the 18th 
December, 1798, at which they resolved : — " That since 
the renunciation of the power of Great Britain in 1782 
to legislate for Ireland, the commerce and prosperity of 
this kingdom have eminently increased." 

The Dublin Guild of Merchants met on the 14th 
January, 1799, and resolved: — "That the commerce of 
Ireland has increased, and her manufactures have im- 
proved beyond example, since the independence of this 
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kingdom was restored by the exertions of our country- 
men in 1782." 

Mr. Plunket, afterwards Lord Plunket and Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland, thus describes the progress of 
Ireland in a speech delivered in the Irish House of 
Commons on the 15th January, 1800 : — " Her revenues, 
her trade, her manufactures, thriving beyond the hope 
or the example of any other country of her extent ; 
within these few years advancing with a rapidity as- 
tonishing even to herself ; not complaining of deficiency 
in any of these respects, but enjoying and acknowledg- 
ing her prosperity." 

The Eight Hon. John Foster, Speaker of the Irish 
House of Commons, in his speech delivered on the 11th 
April, 1799, thus describes the effect of the Irish Con- 
stitution of 1782 : — " It has not only secured, but abso- 
lutely showered down upon you, more blessings, more 
trade, more affluence, than ever fell to your lot in double 
the space of time which has elapsed since its attainment. 
Will you [he went on to ask the House] be cajoled, 
duped, or threatened into a surrender of it?" 

In the same speech, Mr. Foster quotes an address 
presented to the Viceroy by the Irish House of Com- 
mons the previous July, in which the House unanimously 
assured his Excellency "that under his Majesty's bene- 
volent auspices, his kingdom of Ireland had risen to a 
height of prosperity unhoped for, and unparalleled in 
any former era." 

in the English Parliament, Mr. Charles Grey, after- 
wards Earl Grey, said : — "Since the abolition of the 
heritable jurisdictions the prosperity of Scotland has 
been considerable ; but certainly not so great as that of 
Ireland has been within the same period." 

The witnesses whose testimony I have cited were 
enemies of the Union; and it is therefore desirable 
that we should see to what extent their statements are 
corroborated by the friends of that measure. First 
comes its author, Mr. Pitt, who, in his speech in the 
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English House of Commons, 31st January, 1799, having 
alluded to the prosperous condition of Irish commerce 
in 1785, goes on to say, : — "But how stands the case 
now ? The trade is at this time infinitely more advan- 
tageous to Ireland." 

Lord Chancellor Clare, one of Pitt's Irish tools in 
effecting the Union, published in 1798 a pamphlet, con- 
taining, as quoted by Grattan, the following account of 
Irish progress from the constitutional triumph of 1782 : 
" There is not a nation on the habitable globe which 
has advanced in cultivation and commerce, in agricul- 
ture and manufactures, with the same rapidity in the 
same period." 

Mr. Edward Cooke, Under-Secretary at the Castle, 
was one of Castlereagh's agents of corruption. He pub- 
lished a Unionist pamphlet, entitled, " Arguments for 
and against a Union Considered," in which, at page 52, 
he fully admits the prosperity of Ireland under the 
Constitution of 1782, although he erroneously attributes 
it, not to the constitution, but to* the administration. 
Here are his words : — " We must ask what is meant by 
a firm and steady administration P Does it mean such 
an administration as attends to the increase of the nation 
in population, its advancement in agriculture, in manu- 
factures, in wealth and prosperity ? If that is intended, 
we have had the experience of it these twenty years ; 
for it is universally admitted that no country m the 
world ever made such rapid advances as Ireland has 
done in these respects." 

The above testimonies are conclusive as to the enor- 
mous benefit to Ireland of getting rid of English 
legislation. It is the fashion in some quarters to say 
that our Constitution of 1782 was a failure. It was not 
a failure. It was prolific of benefits, so far as the 
malevolence of Pitt's Government allowed it to operate. 
True, its existence was terminated in eighteen years ; 
but its fall was caused, not in the least by any inherent 
element in Ireland's right to make her own laws, but 
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by the active malignity of our powerful rival, who could 
not endure the spectacle of prosperity and dignity 
which Ireland, under Grattan's constitution, exhibited. 
No rational man can suppose that the Irish triumph 
of 1782 had altered the ingrained hereditary enmity 
which, in Lord Dufferin's words, had " strangled all 
our nascent industries and hermetically sealed every 
fountain of our national wealth." The exercise of that 
enmity was indeed frustrated, but the animus remained 
— only awaiting an opportunity to re-enact its old deeds 
of oppression. When in 1785 a commercial arrange- 
ment between England and Ireland was negotiated, the 
selfishness of the English manufactory and counting- 
house took alarm. An important representative de- 
Jutation of manufacturers addressed a remonstrance to 
itt, deprecating the proposed arrangement as being 
too favourable to Irish interests ; complaining of the 
injury which the contemplated concession to Ireland 
would inflict on British manufactures; alleging that 
the admission into England of Irish cottons would ruin 
their own cotton trade ; and pointing out, as the surest 
way to destroy Irish rivalry, "That a real union 
with Ireland under one legislature would take 
away every difficulty." 

No doubt of it. The remonstrants well knew that 
the destruction of the Irish Parliament would restore to 
them the power of strangling our national industries 
by the irresistible competition of English capital. This 
they had done by adverse statutes while the fears and 
the bigotry of Irish Parliaments had kept them in the 
leading-strings of England. This they could do more 
effectually when no Irish Parliament should exist to 
protest or to oppose. 

It was resolved to destroy the Irish Parliament. 
Notwithstanding the most solemn pledges, royal and 
statutory, by which England had engaged that the 
right of Ireland to legislative independence should at 
no future time be questioned or questionable, the old 
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jealous hatred was at work, and the train was laid for 
our overthrow with diabolic art. Although England 
had renounced all claim to legislate for Ireland, yet her 
Government retained a commanding power in the ap- 
pointment of the Irish Executive, and of the principal 
officials in the Irish Ministry. That power was em- 
ployed to our detriment. There were strong indications 
that Irish Protestants and Catholics, if left to them- 
selves, would sooner or later consign their old ani- 
mosities to oblivion, and blend into one great brother- 
hood of national citizenship. If this fusion could be 
once well established, Ireland would become too strong 
for any future English machinations against her pros- 
perity. It was therefore necessary to exasperate the 
two great parties against each other by blowing into 
flame whatever lingering embers of old sectarian 
hatreds still existed. Two modes of producing internal 
convulsion were adopted. One of these was the ap- 
pointing to positions of power enemies of the people, 
under whose auspices the people were barbarously per- 
secuted. The other mode consisted in raising the hopes 
of the Catholics by a promise of immediate and complete 
emancipation, and then suddenly disappointing their 
hopes by the adoption of an opposite policy. The wit- 
nesses of the persecuting system are the Earl of Moira, 
the Earl of Gosf ord, the Marquis Cornwallis, the Eight 
Reverend Doctor Dickson, Protestant Bishop of Down, 
Henry Grattan, Lord Holland, besides many others. 
Grattan, speaking of the mode in which Pitt's Govern- 
ment contrived to undermine the constitution of 1782 
by an adverse executive, says that after 1789 there was 
a calamitous ascendency in the Irish Cabinet of counsels 
" at once servile and insolent, who had opposed the 
establishment of the Irish Constitution ; and scarce 
were they placed in power when they planned its over- 
throw." — Grattan's Answer to Lord Clare. 

In 1794 and 1795, Pitt had directly encouraged 
Grattan and the Catholics to expect the support of his 
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Government to Catholic emancipation ; Earl Fitzwilliam 
was appointed Viceroy, with full powers, as he honestly 
believed, to carry the question. But it was deemed 
essential to the arrikre pemie of a legislative union to 
lash Ireland into rebellion ; and it was resolved to ex- 
asperate the Catholics by suddenly recalling Lord Fitz- 
william, and replacing him by Earl Camden, a Viceroy 
of strong anti-Catholic politics ; which process, together 
with the burning of houses, the personal tortures, the 
murders committed on the people with impunity, would, 
it was calculated, provoke a civil war, which would give 
England a pretext for overwhelming Ireland with an 
irresistible army of occupation — an army strong enough 
to crush popular opposition to the Union. 

Good, honest Lord Fitzwilliam warned Pitt's Cabinet 
that their exploits in Ireland " would raise a flame that 
nothing but the force of arms could keep down." But 
to raise that flame was an essential portion of their 
policy; so the warning was disregarded, and Lord 
Fitzwilliam was recalled at the end of March, 1795. 
In anticipation of that event, Grattan thus addressed a 
deputation of Catholics : — " I tremble at the return to 
power of your old taskmasters — that combination which 
galled the country by its tyranny, insulted her by its 
manners, exhausted her by its rapacity, and slandered 
her by its malice. Should such a combination (inflamed 
as it must be now by the favour of the British Court 
and by the reprobation of the Irish people) return to 
power, I have no hesitation to say, that they will ex- 
tinguish Ireland, or Ireland must remove them." 

It would be tedious to recapitulate the evidence of 
Lords Gosf ord and Moira. and of the other persons I 
have named, of the persecution inflicted on the people. 
Let one sentence from Lord Holland's work, " Memoirs 
of the Whig Party during my Time," suffice to describe 
this portion of Pitt's preparations for the Union. "Tif y 
approbation," says Lord Holland, "of Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald's actions remains unaltered and unshaken. 
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His country was bleeding under one of the hardest 
tyrannies our times have witnessed/ 1 

Let it not be said that these reminiscences are ob- 
solete. The Union is not obsolete. It unhappily exists 
at this day ; and it is redolent of the horrible crimes 
committed to achieve it. The Union was conceived in 
treachery, born in corruption, and baptized in Irish 
blood. Rejected in 1799 by the Irish House of 
Commons, it was again introduced in 1800 ; the in- 
terval having been employed in packing the Parliament ; 
all the seats which the Government could influence 
being filled with persons of whom the greater number 
were placemen, pensioners, or officers on the staff. 
The bribes were enormous. The country, despite 
martial law and every species of intimidation, f orwanled 
to Parliament petitions against the Union signed by 
707,000 persons. The signatures in its favour obtained 
by the Government only amounted to 5,000. 

But the enemy prevailed. Military terror in the 
country and fabulous bribery within the walls of a 
carefully packed Parliament, overthrew the edifice of 
national prosperity and honour which Grattan and his 
fellow-labourers had erected. 

How is it possible that such a Union could produce 
any other than the worst results ? How is it possible 
that the Irish people can ever regard it in any other 
light than as a crime in its perpetration and a curse in 
its consequences ? Mr. Gladstone complains that the 
Irish " obstructives " have made the English Parlia- 
ment a laughing-stock. He should remember that his 
predecessors in the Government have made the Irish 
Parliament a corpse. I know not what concern Ireland 
has in the dignity of the English Legislature. True, 
it has coercive power over us ; but we know how that 
power was acquired, and how our country has fared 
since we got into its hands. When English statesmen 
say, " The Irish are what we have made them " — im- 
plying that Irish turbulence and discontent are ascrib- 
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able to misgovernment — they might improve their 
phrase by saying, " The Irish are what the Union has 
made them." A London journal lately said that at the 
end of eighty years the Irish members did not look on 
the Imperial Legislature as their Parliament. This is 
• true. It has no claim on our sympathies ; and the sup- 
pression of the Irish Parliament is a perpetual outrage 
on our national principles. 

It is instructive to compare the present deplorable 
condition of Ireland with the predictions of the anti- 
Unionists in 1800. Mr. Arthur Moore, who was after- 
wards a judge, said in the Irish Parliament in 1799 : — 

" I have no hesitation to say that if they carry this measure [the 
Union] under all the circumstances which 1 have stated and ob- 
served upon, it will be a robbery, not a treaty — an act of constraint 
and violence, not of compact and volition — a conquest, not a 
Union. Union upon such principles, and accomplished by such 
means, policy can never require, justice can never sanctify ; wisdom 
never can approve, patriotism never can reconcile, time never can 
cement, and force never can establish. It might be an Union for 
a few days, a few months, perhaps a few years ; but it would be 
followed by ages of ill-blood, generations of hostility, centuries of 
contest and desolation, and misery to this island to all eternity: it 
would be an Union founded on the violation of public faith, 
erected on national degradation, equally subversive of the moral, 
physical, and political fitness of things, and equally odious and 
abominable in the sight of God and man.*' 

Plunkett (afterwards Lord Chancellor) said the Union 
would resolve society into its original elements. 

When we look at the decay of manufactures, at the 
consequent misery of a population thrown almost wholly 
for support upon the soil, at the reciprocal alienation of 
important classes, at the flight of our best peasants to 
foreign lands, at the wild conspiracies of multitudes 
who, seeing the prostration of their country, and hope- 
less of a constitutional remedy, are beguiled into the 
dangerous and frantic vagaries of Fenianism, it is use- 
ful to record the words of Grattan, predicting this 
condition of complex popular disease as the certain 
result of destroying our Parliament. Having asked 
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whether, by banishing the Parliament, you could also 
extinguish the popular sentiment, he thus goes on : — 

" Do you put out the spirit of liberty when you destroy that 
organ, constitutional and capacious, through which that spirit may 
be safely and discreetly conveyed P What is the excellence of our 
constitution ? Not that it performs prodigies, and prevents the 
birth of vices which are inseparable from human nature; but that 
it provides an organ through which those vices may play and 
evaporate, and through which the humours of society may pass 
without preying- on the vitals. Parliament is that body where the 
whole intellect of the country may be collected, and where the 
spirit of patriotism, of liberty, and of ambition may all act under 
the control of that intellect, and under the check of publicity and 
observation. But if once those virtues or defects were forced to 
act in secret conclave or in dark divan, they would produce, not 
opposition, but conspiracy." 

How true, how prophetic were these words ! Parlia- 
ment has been abolished, and Lord Salisbury proclaims 
the fact that there now exists among the Irish a more 
extensive and more powerful hostility to English rule 
than during any part of the last century. This was 
foretold by nearly all the anti-Unionists in the last 
Irish Parliament. Qrattan called our Parliament one 
of the pillars of the British Empire. The anti-Unionists 
declared that its destruction would tend to the ultimate 
separation of the countries by disgusting the Irish with 
British connection. It has at any rate had the effect of 
making that connection a connection of force. "No 
reluctant tie," said Burke, " can be a strong one." 

In 1810, Wellington wrote from Portugal: "The 
Ministers are not aware of the great and general de- 
testation of the Union They forget the 

political situation of Ireland, the detestation of the 
whole people of the connection, and particularly of the 
Union, and all the measures which have been the con- 
sequence of it." — Supplementary Despatches, vi. 588. 

Words as true to-day as when Wellington wrote 
them, so far as affects the feelings of the Irish masses 
to the Union. What sort of statesmanship is it that 
persists in forcing on a nation a system of rule which 
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they execrate P The nonsense talked about " dismember- 
ment of the Empire," " disintegration," and so forth, 
cannot impose on the people who utter it. Why should 
a Parliament in Ireland dismember the Empire any 
more than a Parliament in Australia, or a Parliament 
in Canada P The real dismemberment consists in the 
alienation of the people — in a system which makes 
nearly every Irish emigrant all over the globe an enemy 
of England. The strongest opponents to the Union in 
the Irish Parliament were the strongest friends of con- 
nection with Great Britain. 

In 1800 the great body of Irish landlords were 
against the Union. Since then, however, they have, 
with few exceptions, abstained from the movement for 
Repeal conducted by O'Connell, and the movement for 
Home Rule conducted by Butt. This depravation of 
their sentiments is ascribable to many causes, of which 
one is the sectarian bigotry infused by that most in- 
veterately anti-Irish of all institutions which jocosely 
styles itself the " Irish " Church. Its income was about 
£700,000 a year, and its officers and expectants enter- 
tained the belief that a Union with England would 
secure its perpetual stability. Its revenues furnished 
comfortable incomes to the members of the Protestant 
landocracy ; and although many of its ministers were 
excellent, benevolent men, yet even they could not help 
being tainted with the anti-national spirit inherent in 
its anomalous position. Some of its more effervescent 
clergy now and then exploded in virulent attacks on 
the Catholic Church. Their flocks were taught to look 
on England as the strong protector of their establish- 
ment, and as their guardian from the surrounding 
hostile population. Thus influenced, the Protestant 
gentry formed a melancholy contrast to their ancestors, 
who, in 1779 and the years that immediately followed, 
had proclaimed on a thousand platforms tjiat no power 
on earth was entitled to make laws for Ireland save the 
King, Lords, and Commons of Ireland. The extent of 
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their degradation is well indicated by the following 
extract from one of the publications of the Landlord 
Committee, bearing date November, 1880 : — 

" It is true," they say, " that old associations bind the landlords 
to the old land ; but apart from the old associations there is little 
to induce them to reside in Ireland. The Union deprived them 
of a force which even a minority of high-spirited, and wealthy, 
and educated men possess — the force which restrains the dominant 
majority by the fear of civil war. For there is danger even in a 
small minority when it is driven to desperation and at bay. Of 
that force the Union has deprived the English interest in Ireland — 
and what has it given to replace it? .Nothing. The lives and 
properties of the friends of England are not protected by the 
English rule." 

It would not be easy to conceive a more disgraceful 
document than this, or one which places its writers in 
a more contemptible light. In it they figure as an 
English garrison, whining and whimpering their pitiful 
complaint to John Bull, that he does not protect them 
against their own countrymen ! They are much con- 
cerned for " the English interest in Ireland ; " but they 
— Irish landlords, living upon Irish rents — do not seem 
to have any idea of an Irish interest. They call them- 
selves " the friends of England/' and they assume the 
despicable rdle of bullies at home and sycophants to the 
external power whose aid they invoke against a people 
maddened by a system that has hunted millions of them 
across the Atlantic from a land which, if the Union 
had not blasted its prosperity, would have furnished 
abundant manufacturing and commercial, as well as 
agricultural, sources of support to its inhabitants. 
Friends of England ! Helping John Bull to prolong 
the subjugation of their native land ! Language fails 
to express the shameful depth of their degeneracy. 
But they are " kept at bay." Why ? Precisely be- 
cause they are an English garrison ; precisely because 
they have chosen to occupy an unnatural and anti- 
national position. They have ignored the true basis 
of their strength. They have turned their backs on 
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Irish nationality, and fawned on the power whose deal- 
ings with Ireland form a dark record. They owe their 
present difficulties to their false and unnatural policy. 
They abandoned the national field, and now they find 
it occupied by a host of wild spirits who clamour for 
their overthrow. They should have held possession of 
that field, and made common cause with their own 
countrymen. Had the extortioners among them lowered 
their rack-rents, and had their class in general rallied 
their people to insist on the restoration of our Parlia- 
ment, they would have fortified their own position 
beyond the power of any assailant to shake it. Had 
the landlords stood by Ireland, Ireland would have 
stood by the landlords. But instead of standing by 
Ireland, they had fatuously chosen to act as jackals to 
the British Lion ; and in doing this they have probably 
accomplished their own downfall. 

There is something infinitely despicable in the anti- 
national spirit, That spirit is, in regard to Irish 
politics, pretty much what atheism is in regard to 
religion and morality. It annihilates the manly, healthy 
sense of duty to our country, and substitutes for it a 
coarse, degrading, sordid, individual selfishness. 

Had the Irish landlords acted in the spirit of Grattan, 
they would have been masters of the situation ; power- 
ful in the confidence, honour, and love of their country- 
men. They seem now to contemplate an appeal for 
compensation for the losses sustained from the land 
agitation. Whatever may be thought of the merits of 
such a claim, there is at least one species of relief to 
which, in point of equity, they are fully entitled — 
relief, namely, from tithe rent-charge. They should 
vigorously demand its extinction ; their claim is irre- 
futable, for the Land Court is cutting away much more 
than the portion of their income which is applicable to 
the payment of that impost. 

While I deplore the anti-national course pursued by 
great numbers of landlords, and execrate the extortions 
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of the rack-renters, I cannot, on the other hand, ac- 
quiesce in the proceedings or policy of the Land 
Leaguers. I look with horror at the crimes that have 
accompanied the land movement. I wish Mr. Parnell 
would denounce the perpetrators of those crimes as 
miscreants who combine the intellect of idiots with the 
wickedness of demons. I wish he would tell them that 
mutilation of cattle, arson, and murder may entail the 
curse of God on the country they defile, but can have 
no other political effect than to obstruct our progress to 
national freedom. 

I have indicated what I believe to be the radical 
disease of Ireland : the want of a domestic legislature 
racy of the soil, and acting in harmony with the na- 
tional sentiment. God has created Ireland with the 
needs of a separate nation, and with the needs are 
associated the rights. " Our patent to be a State, not 
a shire/' said Goold in 1799, "comes direct from 
Heaven. The Almighty has, in majestic characters, 
signed the great charter of our independence. The 
great Creator of the world has given our beloved 
country the gigantic outlines of a lringdom." 

If Ireland had been left the unfettered use of the 
natural materials of wealth in her soil and in her 
people, and of the facilities of internal and external 
commerce supplied by her physical configuration and 
her geographical position — if her interests were pro- 
tected by a Parliament sitting in her capital, securing 
the expenditure at home of her annual revenue both 
public and private, rendering impossible that destruc- 
tive haBmorrhage of her income by which she is im- 
poverished, aiding the development of her industries, 
and resisting all aggression on her commercial and 
political rights — in a word, if the Irish Constitution 
had not been treacherously undermined and overthrown, 
we should now have been the best support of the 
empire, instead of being its scandal and its weakness. 
So long as we are deprived of that " constitutional and 
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capacious organ" of public sentiment, our Parliament, 
so long will chronic turbulence exist ; and it is a just 
Nemesis that the evils of the Union should extend from 
Ireland to the country that forced it upon us. 

Some of our British monitors say, " Keep quiet — do 
not agitate — and English capital will flow in upon you." 
This is said to us while Irish income is annually drained 
out of our country to an extent that leaves no savings 
to accumulate into adequate national capital. If it were 
not for those drains, we would have abundant capital, 
of our own. But while we are thus fleeced on the one 
hand, on the other hand we are told that our quiescence 
would invite English capital. Well, from the suppres- 
sion of the Young Ireland movement in 1848 to 1853 
inclusive, we were as quiet as the graves into which the 
famine of those disastrous years precipitated great 
numbers of our people. Did that prolonged quiescence 
invite English capital? No, truly. But instead of 
English capital Mr. Gladstone inflicted an addition of 
52 per cent, on the taxation of a country prostrated to 
the lowest stage of misery by a famine of nearly seven 
years' continuance. 

All the records of the Union are records of disaster 
and disgrace. The Irish landlords who support it, and 
who parade their disgusting anti-national servility as a 
merit entitling them to English assistance, are the 
authors of their own calamitous condition. Mr. Glad- 
stone has given some vague hints about conferring 
Home Rule on our country. Home Rule is indispen- 
sably needed, unless Ireland is to perish by quicker or 
slower degrees. If the Premier can rise to the height 
of the Irish demand, it would be desirable that, on the 
concession of Home Rule, exceptional power should be 
given, at least for a time, to Irishmen who have shown 
distinguished administrative ability — men whose saga- 
city has been enlarged by experience — such men as 
Lord Dufferin and Sir Charles Gavan Duffy. Lord 
Dufferin, when Yiceroy of Canada, thus addressed the 
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Canadians : — " Life would be scarcely worth living 
unless it gave us something for whose sake it was 
worth while to die. Outside our domestic circle there 
are not many things that come up to that standard of 
value. But one of these you possess — a country of 
your own; and never should a Canadian forget, no 
matter what his station in life, no matter what his 
origin or special environments, that in this broad do- 
minion he has that which is worth while both to live 
for and die for." 

We should see a new era of internal prosperity, 
international peace, and imperial integrity, if that dis- 
tinguished Irish nobleman, enthroned as Her Majesty's 
Viceroy in Dublin Castle, should be enabled to announce 
to his countrymen that the Union was crumbled into 
dust ; that they now had a country of their -own ; and 
that in that possession they had regained what was 
worth while both to live for and to die for. 
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IRELAND UNDER THE LEGISLATIVE UNION. 

(Dublin Review, January, 1883.) 

The interest excited in the public mind by the question 
of Home Rule for Ireland is evidenced by the number 
of papers in which it is discussed by writers, of whom, 
some support, and some oppose, the Irish claim. It is, 
I think, desirable that the English people should under- 
stand the nature of that claim as it is understood by 
the people of Ireland. 

On the 22nd of February, 1782, Grattan, in the Irish 
Parliament, put the case with clearness : — 

" Before Ireland goes into her title/ 1 said he, " let us hear the 
title of England ; for the question is not whether Ireland has a 
right to be free, but whether Great Britain has a right to enslave 
her. When the latter country asks, What right have the Irish to 
make laws for themselves P Ireland will not answer, but demands, 
What right has England to make laws for Ireland ? From Nature 
she has none. Nature has not given any one nation a right over 
another. Has she that right from covenant P Let her show the • 
covenant. In what roll do we find it? In what history is it 
recorded P There is no such thing in legislation." 

It is the fixed conviction of the Irish masses that the 
Irish people are as well entitled to govern Ireland as 
the English are to govern England ; that the Irish are 
as well entitled to an Irish Parliament as the people of 
England are to an English Parliament. They believe 
that their right exists in full force, although its exer- 
cise is suspended by the adverse power of the English 
Government, operating through the measure called an 
Union. 

The claim of Ireland is not a new claim. The Union 
is an innoyation which subverts our ancient constitution, 
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We seek to get rid of the innovation. The King of 
England's Irish subjects possessed a resident legislature 
for more than six hundred years, so that in demanding 
a domestic legislature we demand nothing new. We 
seek to recover for Ireland a privilege possessed by our 
predecessors for over six centuries. Henry the Second 
convoked an Irish Parliament in which was enacted 
a statute regulating the executive government of the 
kingdom. The Irish Act of the 10th year of King 
Henry the Fourth declares that no law should be of 
force in Ireland until it should be confirmed by the 
Irish Parliament. Another Act of the 29th of Henry 
the Sixth repeats this declaration. In the 38th year of 
Henry the Sixth, some attempts on the part of England 
to usurp jurisdiction over the King's Irish subjects 
elicited from the Irish Parliament an Act, of which the 
provisions are thus described by the historian Leland : — 

" That Ireland is, and always has been, incorporated within itself 
by ancient laws and customs, and is only to be governed by such 
laws as by the lords and commons of the land in Parliament 
assembled have been advised, accepted, affirmed, and proclaimed ; 
that by custom, privilege, and franchise, there has ever been a 
royal seal peculiar to Ireland, to which alone the subjects are to 

Eay obedience ; that this realm hath also its constable and marshal, 
efore whom all appeals are finally determinable ; yet, as orders 
have of late been issued under another seal, and the subjects sum- 
moned into England to prosecute their suits before a foreign juris- 
diction, to the great grievance of the people, and in violation of 
the rights and franchises of the land, they enact that for the future 
no persons shall be obliged, under any other seal than that of 
Ireland, to answer any appeal, or any other matter, out of the said 
land ; and that no officer to whom such commandment may come 
shall put the same into execution, under penalty of forfeiture of 
goods and chattels, and 1,000 marks, half to the king and half to 
the prosecutor ; and further, that all appeals of treason in Ireland 
shall be determined before the constable and marshal of Ireland, 
and in no other place." 

The Irish Act of Faculties, in the reign of Henry 
VIII., thus addresses that sovereign : — 
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" This your Grace's realm, recognizing no superior under God but 
your Grace, hath been, and yet is, free from subjection to any 
man's laws, but such as have been devised and ordained within 
this realm, or to such other as, by sufferance of your Grace and 
your progenitors, the people of this realm have taken at their free 
liberty by their own consent." 

Could language express more explicitly the legis- 
lative independence of Ireland? It will be observed 
that the statutes of Henry IV., Henry VI., and Henry 
VIII. do not profess to set up any new claim. They 
merely reassert rights that had previously existed. 
The Irish Parliament is coeval with the connection of 
Ireland and England. 

Two objections have been made to our claim. One 
objection is that the ancient Irish Parliaments which 
assert their legislative sovereignty were the Parliaments 
of the Pale, and that their authority did not extend to 
the whole of Ireland. To this it may be answered, that 
if their legislative authority was supreme within the 
limits of their jurisdiction, that authority assuredly was 
not lost or impaired when the sphere of their jurisdic- 
tion was expanded to embrace the whole island. If 
they repelled the interference of England as an intoler- 
able intrusion when only t section of the people were 
subject to their sway, they certainly lost none of their 
independence when that sway embraced all the inhabi- 
tants of Ireland. 

It is sometimes objected that those ancient Parlia- 
ments from Henry the Second to Henry the Eighth 
were only the Parliaments of such of the Irish people 
as then acknowledged allegiance to the King of England. 
To this it may be answered, that as we inherit their 
allegiance to the sovereign of both kingdoms, so we 
inherit along with it their parliamentary rights. 

On the 26th of July, 1641, the Irish Legislature 
again declared its independence of English authority. 
The Parliament of James the Second, in 1689, made a 
similar declaration of right. It is true that, from causes 
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which I have explained in a former paper, the national 
weakness that followed the Williamite victories at the 
end of the seventeenth century extended to the Irish 
Parliament, which, in its enervated condition, was in- 
sulted by the English Act 6th George L, declaring 
that the Parliament of England was entitled to bind 
Ireland by its statutes. But this (as well as certain 
other English Acts of similar tendency) was a usurpa- 
tion, an unlawful encroachment of might against right. 
Being merely a usurpation, it no more supplies an 
argument against our title to legislative independence 
than the encroachments of Henry the Eighth, of James 
the First, of Charles the First, on the English House of 
Commons supply an argument against the legislative 
rights of that assembly. If successful usurpation could 
be justly pleaded against the privileges it has over- 
thrown, it might have been urged in the seventeenth 
century that the rights of the English monarchy had 
expired, because they were laid prostrate for a time by 
Cromwell. 

Again, it is objected to the Irish claim that the origin 
of the Irish Parliament dates from the invasion of 
Henry the Second. "The Parliament you claim," it 
is said, " was obtained from an invader." But Hallam, 
in his work on "Europe during the Middle Ages," 
shows that the origin of the English Parliament dates 
subsequently to the invasion and conquest of England 
by William of Normandy. Legislative institutions are 
seldom matured until years, or generations, have gra- 
dually moulded them into something like conformity 
with national sentiment and national requirements. 
Hallam cannot discover an instance of county repre- 
sentation in England before the fifteenth year of King 
John ; and of this he says that the evidence is so obscure, 
that he can only say " with hesitation" that there may 
have been such an instance. He affirms that it was 
not until 1265, the forty-ninth year of King Henry 
III. — just two centuries after the invasion — that the 
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representation of the Commons in the English Parlia- 
ment becomes indisputably manifest. Whence did 
England obtain her parliamentary constitution ? From 
the dynasty of a French invader, just as^e in Ireland 
obtained ours from an Anglo-French invader. So that 
if the foreign origin of the Irish Parliament is urged 
as a disparagement of our legislative rights, an argu- 
ment might be urged on similar grounds to disparage 
the legislative rights of the people of England. 

I shall pass briefly over the dreary interval between , 
the reign of Henry the Eighth and the era of Grattan's 
great triumph; the enormous confiscations and their 
bitter fruits ; the sanguinary means employed to force 
the Protestant religion on the Irish Catholics; the 
incessant aggressions on Irish trade, manufactures, 
commerce, and even agriculture, resulting in periodical 
famines ; the feeble efforts of the Irish Parliament to 
promote the interests of their country, so far as this 
could be done consistently with penal laws and Pro- 
testant ascendency. Yet, even in that dismal time, 
there were some signs of national life. The Parlia- 
ment, although crippled in its legislative functions and 
stained with bigotry, was gradually acquiring, if not 
an identity of feeling with the Catholic multitude, at 
least a strong sentiment of nationality which time would 
have developed into a policy as noble as that of Henry 
Grattan. The members of the House of Commons then 
sat for life, unless the demise of the monarch should 
dissolve Parliament. But they sat and legislated at 
home. And the very fact that home was the seat of 
their legislative labours necessarily generated love of 
their country and pride in her fame. Their historical 
position as descendants of the confiscators did indeed 
seriously weaken their patriotic tendencies ; yet, as time 
went on, they approximated gradually to a policy of 
real patriotism, and honestly endeavoured to uphold 
the material interests of Ireland. Arthur Young re- 
cords that, about 1759, Ireland, instead of being bur- 
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dened with a national debt, had, at the end of every 
session of Parliament, a surplus revenue of from fifty 
to sixty thousand pounds in her exchequer. Althougn 
in the disposal of this money there was much private 
jobbery, yet Young acknowledges that it was frequently 
employed in the construction of some excellent works 
of public utility, "such as harbours, piers, churches, 
schools, bridges, &c, built and executed by some gentle- 
men, if not with economy, at least without any dis- 
honourable misapplication. ' 

Young's concluding remark suggests a strong contrast 
between the control of Irish revenue by an Irish Par- 
liament and the absorption of Irish revenue by an 
English Parliament; "as the whole/' he says, "was 
spent within the kingdom, it certainly was far from 
being any great national evil." 

This is indeed self-evident. It is equally evident 
that the transfer of Irish revenue to the English ex- 
chequer, under tbe pretext of imperial incorporation, 
is, to Ireland, an evil of great magnitude. 

Mr. Lecky, speaking of the Irish Parliament of the 
period in question, observes that, notwithstanding its 
grave faults, it had redeeming features : — 

u An assembly of resident landlords," he says, " can scarcely fail 
to take real interest in the material welfare of their country, or to 
bring a larjre amount of valuable experience to legislation. Many 
measures of practical, unobtrusive utility were passed, and a real 
check was put upon the extravagance of the executive. Had there 
been no Parliament — had the wh« »le revenue of the country re- 
mained under the control of such statesmen as Newcastle or 
Walpole" (Mr. Lecky might have added, "or Gladstone") — "there 
can be no reasonable donbt that the condition of Ireland would 
have been much wol•8e. ,, — England in the Eighteenth Century, vol. 
ii. p. 313. 

It is interesting and historically important to observe 
the unquestionable efficacy of home legislation in pro- 
ducing patriotic sentiment and action in an assembly 
constituted as the Irish Parliament then w^s. The 
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members were exclusively members of the Anglican 
Church. The borough system filled two-thirds of the 
seats in the lower house with the nominees of private 
patrons. The members were elected fo* life, so that, 
once seated, they had no fear of being called to account 
by a querulous constituency ; the political atmosphere 
was saturated with the dread of popery ; and English 
intrigue was constantly at work to obtain measures for 
the Court. Yet that Parliament kept down taxation ; 
jealously guarded the national revenue ; relinquished, 
by the Octennial Act in 1768, their privilege of seats 
for life; in 1778 repealed the most oppressive penal 
laws, and admitted the Catholics to the rights of pro- 
perty ; in 1779 abolished the commercial shackles which 
England had imposed on Irish trade; and in 1782 
asserted their exclusive legislative sovereignty within 
this kingdom. 

Let us pause at the memorable date of 1782. 

The address of the Irish House of Commons to King 
George III., then moved by Grattan and unanimously 
carried, assured his Majesty — 

" That by our fundamental laws and franchises (laws and fran- 
chises which we, on the part of the nation, do claim as our birth- 
right) the subjects of this kingdom cannot be bound, affected, or 
obliged by any legislature, save only by the king, lords, and 
commons in this his Majesty's realm of Ireland; nor is there any 
other body of men who have power or authority to make laws for 
the same. To assure his Majesty that his Majesty's subjects of 
Ireland conceive that in this privilege is contained the very essence 
of their liberty, and that they treasure it as they do their lives ; 
and, accordingly, with one voice have declared and protested 
against the interposition of any other Parliament in the legislation 
of this country." 

Legislative independence, proclaimed in 1782 to be 
our birthright, is equally our birthright at the present 
day. "We have done nothing to forfeit it. The criminal 
destruction of the Irish Parliament was not, in any real 
sense, the act of the Irish nation, Mr, Saurin, who for 
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many years was Attorney-General for Ireland, was 
emphatic on the moral invalidity of the Union. " You 
may," he said, " make the Union binding as a law, but 
you never can make it obligatory on conscience. It 
will be obeyed as long as England is strong ; but resist- 
ance to it will be, in the abstract, a duty, and the 
exhibition of that resistance will be merely a question 
of prudence." 

In 1782 the Duke of Portland was Viceroy of Ireland. 
In closing the session of that year he professes his 
cordial satisfaction at the triumph of Irish legislative 
independence ; congratulates the houses of parliament 
on their great constitutional acquisition, which he calls a 
" compact " between the two countries ; and he tells 
them that in faithfully adhering to that compact will 
consist the best security for future international friend- 
ship. He says, " Convince the people in your several 
districts as you are yourselves convinced, that every 
cause of past jealousies and discontents is finally re- 
moved; that both countries have pledged their good 
faith to each other, and that their best security will be 
an inviolable adherence to that compact." 

There is no doubt that if England had adhered to her 
pledged faith in that international settlement, the two 
countries would have advanced side by side in a career 
of reciprocal amity. We should not have seen the 
governmental conspiracy to drive our people into the 
rebellion of 1798 ; we should not have been afflicted 
with the Union and its resulting train of oppression, 
extortion, turbulence, famines, evictions, enforced emi- 
gration, and fifty Coercion Acts. All these we should 
have escaped, if England had been faithful to the com- 
pact of 1782. We should have advanced in a course of 
prosperity eminently calculated to promote cordial 
friendship with England, inasmuch as England would 
have ceased to obstruct our progress by the exercise of 
her usurped authority. 

The proofs are numerous and conclusive of the 
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prosperity winch resulted in our getting rid of Eng- 
lish legislation. It is to be remembered that the 
advance we then made was the more remarkable, 
inasmuch as we had to contend with an adverse execu- 
tive ; and that we had to recover from the deaden- 
ing effects of the inhuman commercial restrictions 
which had paralyzed our national energies for several 
generations. 

Grattan saw that so long as Catholic emancipation 
was witheld, the basis of our liberties could not be per- 
fectly secure. But among those persons who had 
joined him in rescuing Ireland from English legislation 
there were many who desired to exclude the Catholics 
from political power. All rights of property they were 
willing to concede, but no rights strictly political. 
Their plan was to preserve the exclusively Protestant 
character of the Irish Constitution. Grattan character- 
istically said, " the penal laws were the shell in which 
the Protestant power has been hatched; and now that 
it has become a bird, it must either burst the shell or 
perish in it." 

There was, however, an undoubted advance of liberal 
principles among the leading Protestants. 

But Pitt had no notion of adhering to the inter- 
national compact of 1782. He used the unsettled 
dispositions of the Protestants on the Catholic question, 
and the Catholic aspirations for liberty, as a means of 
gradually weakening and ultimately breaking that com- 
pact. The Duke of Portland had indeed said that the 
two countries had " pledged their good faith to each 
other. ,, Grattan, incapable of falsehood himself, 
appears to have credited Pitt with the purpose of 
observing the " good faith " thus pledged. In 1794 
Gerard Hamilton said to Grattan, " I would not trust 
Pitt, for, depend on it, he'll cheat you." And Mr. 
Serjeant Adair also warned him in these words : " All 
that is to be done should be set down in writing ; for if 
you have any dealings with Pitt he'll cheat you; I 
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never would act with him except I had pen, ink, and 
paper."* 

The tale of Pitt's duplicity on the Catholic question 
has often been told ; his empowering the Viceroy, Earl 
Fitzwilliam, to give emancipation a handsome support 
on the part of the Government ; his promise to Grattan 
to the same effect ; his abrupt breach of faith and 
change of policy; his insisting on the continuance in 
office of the agents under whose auspices the people 
were persecuted into insurrection. 

While Pitt amused Grattan and Earl Fitzwilliam 
with assurances of his support to Catholic emancipation, 
he privately told Lord Westmoreland that the Catholic 
Bill should not pass, and that the removal of the 
noxious and mischievous officials — a removal anxiously 
demanded by Lord Fitzwilliam — should not take place, t 

As that persecution was an essential part of the 
policy whose ultimate object was the Union, it is right 
to give some instances showing its nature. 

Lord Gosford issued the following address to the 
magistracy of his county (Armagh), which was printed 
in the Dublin Journal on the 5th of January, 1796 : — 

" A persecution, accompanied with all the circumstances of 
ferocious cruelty, is now raging in this country. Neither age, nor 
sex, nor even acknowledged innocence, can excite mercy. The 
only crime which the wretched objects are charged with is the pro- 
fession of the Roman Catholic faith. A lawless banditti have 
constituted themselves judges of this new delinquency, and the 
sentence they pronounce is equally concise and terrible: it is 
nothing less than confiscation of property and immediate banish- 
ment It would be painful to detail the horrors of this proscrip- 
tion — a proscription that exceeds, in the number of its victims, every 
example of ancient and modern history. For, when have we heard 
or read of more than half the inhabitants of their populous country 
being deprived of the fruits of their industry, and driven to seek 
shelter for themselves and their families where chance may guide 
them? These horrors are now acting with impunity" 

• " Grattan's Life," by his Son, vol. iv. pp. 176, 177. 
t Ibid. vol. iv. p. 214. 
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Of course impunity attended the perpetrators, as 
their crimes were auxiliary to the ultimate plans of the 
Government. Lord Holland, in his "Memoirs of the 
Whiff Party," describes the triumphant Orange faction 
as being surrounded " with burning cottages, tortured 
backs, and frequent executions ; " and he says, " the fact 
is incontrovertible that the people of Ireland were 
driven to resistance." 

The Earl of Moira, when giving details of personal 
torture inflicted on Irish peasants, said, in a speech 
delivered in the English House of Lords on the 22nd 
of November, 1797 : — " These were not particular acts 
of cruelty, but formed part of the new system." 

On the 20th of February, 1796, Grattan, in the Irish 
House of Commons, thus characterized the "new 
system ;" — " a persecution conceived in the bitterness of 
bigotry; carried on with the most ferocious barbarity 
by a banditti who, being of the religion of the State, 
had committed with greater audacity and confidence the 
most horrid murders, and had proceeded from robbery 
and massacre to extermination." 

At a later period (16th November, 1799) the Marquis 
Cornwallis, then viceroy, distinctly said that the country 
had been driven into rebellion by violence and cruelty. 
He had previously described the violence as having con- 
sisted in the burning of houses, the murder of their 
inmates, torture by flogging, and universal rape and 
robbery.* 

Two important documents, of which I shall now 
present extracts to the reader, will exhibit the success 
with which Pitt had operated to inflame the sectarian 
passions of the bigots, and to corrupt the Irish 
Parliament. The first is an Address to King George 
III., agreed on at a meeting of the county Armagh, 
convened by the High Sheriff. Its date is April 19th, 
1797. 

* " Cornwallis Correspondence," vol. iii. pp. 89, 144, 145. 
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" We complain, sire, that the British constitution is enjoyed by us 
in name only. The English Cabinet is the real power which 
guides, directs, and actuates the Irish Government. Through its 
influence laws are capriciously enacted and repealed; under its 
guidance a system of organized corruption has established itself ; 
and measures are carried into effect, not by arguments drawn from 
reason and policy, but by the efforts of venality, frontless and 
unblushing. Coercive laws are made and penalties inflicted, 
altogether disproportioned to the alleged offences. The people 
are goaded to madness by accumulated miseries and oppression ; 
and if they sigh or murmur, the sigh is treason and the murmur 

death The Roman Catholics exist under restrictions hostile 

to the common rights of mankind, and disgraceful to the age in 
which we live. Your Majesty's ministers, sire, ungenerously 
taking advantage of these restrictions, have too long propagated 
amongst us religious animosities and the fiery persecutions of 
merciless bigotry. Against these men, sire, Irishmen of every 
religious persuasion lift up their voices with one accord. We 
arraign them of crimes against which humanity shudders and from 
which Christianity turns an abhorrent eye. Of these enormities 
we accuse them before our country — before the whole British 
Empire — before our king — in the face of the world — in the 
presence of God. 

" For these reasons, sire, we pray your Majesty to aid your people 
in reforming the parliament, in emancipating the Catholics, and to 
dismiss your present ministers from your councils for ever."* 

Pitt probably smiled at such remonstrances, which in 
fact were attestations of the success of his anti-Irish 

Jolicy. The king was not naturally cruel or tyrannical, 
ut he was a narrow-minded bigot, and having scant 
power of reasoning and abundant prejudice, could be 
easily persuaded that reform of parliament and Catholic 
emancipation were synonymous with revolution and 
dethronement. 

On the 8th of May, 1797, the county Antrim, 
convened by the high sheriff, thus addressed his 
Majesty : — 

"Tour ministers have laboured with the most re- 
morseless perseverance to revive those senseless and 
barbarous religious antipathies, so fatal to morals and to 

* « Grattan's Life," vol. iv. pp. 296, 296. 
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peace, and so abhorrent to the mild and merciful spirit 
of the Gospel." 

Of course when the explosion came for which the 
train had been so successfully laid by the Government, 
religious antipathies were inflamed to frenzy, and the 
cruelties committed upon either side were ascribed by 
the sufferers to the creed of their opponents. Alj 
seemed now prepared for the last grand act of the 
sanguinary tragedy — the Union. The kingdom was 
occupied by an army numbering 137,590, and their 
presence was deemed necessary to the success of that 
measure. Martial law prevailed. Sheriffs, appointed 
by the Government, refused to convene anti-Union 
meetings. Yet, notwithstanding all these preparations, 
the Union was rejected by a small majority of the 
Commons in 1799. Dublin was illuminated. Charles 
James Fox congratulated Grattan on the defeat of the 
measure, in a letter dated 4th Feb. 1799, in which he 
said, "I think it was one of the most unequivocal 
attempts of establishing the principles as well as the 
practice of despotism that has been made in our time." 
This joy was, unfortunately, short-lived. Pitt resumed 
his attack on the Irish Constitution. It was not to be 
tolerated that after having gone to the trouble of excit- 
ing a rebellion, of sacrificing thousands of lives, of 
inflaming sectarian animosities, of expending vast sums 
of money in military preparation and parliamentary 
corruption — it was not to be tolerated that all this 
elaborate activity should go for nothing, and that our 
constitution should still be permitted to survive. The 
renewed attack in the following year was successful. 
The gigantic crime was consummated. Ireland was 
butchered into the Union. 

I would ask all men who, like myself, desire that an 
entente cordiale should exist between Ireland and 
England, and that a manly allegiance to her Majesty's 
throne should animate the hearts of all her subjects — I 
would ask how such desirable results can be secured by 
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the greatest legislative crime on record P When Pitt 
achieved the ghastly triumph of carnage and corruption 
which he called a Union, he established a perennial 
source of enmity between the two nations. He calcu- 
lated that Ireland was finally crushed, and that she 
could thenceforth, however recalcitrant, be for ever held 
down beneath the superincumbent weight of English 
power. But what a condition of things was thus 
created ! In the words of Mr. Adderley on the Canadian 
affairs, "If you wish for permanent friendship with 
anybody, its terms must be fair and equal on both 
sides." And permanent friendship with England 
would have followed from the settlement of 1782, had 
England kept her pledged faith by an honest adherence 
to that compact. "What philosopher/' says Goldwin 
Smith, "if he has at all corrected his philosophy by 
reference to the experience of history, does not know 
that institutions, to command the hearty allegiance of a 
nation, must be planted in its young heart P" (" The 
Empire," p. 135.) What, then, can be said of institu- 
tions, or of measures, that are planted in national 
hatred, and incessantly produce a rankling and intoler- 
able sense of national degradation P 

Again : " It is contrary to all experience to suppose 
that a government of strangers and sojourners, however 
powerful and however wise, can ever take root in the 
hearts of the people." ("The Empire," p. 279.) 
With what force does the case of Ireland exemplify the 
truth of this remark! The hatred of England, en- 
gendered by the Union, powerfully actuates not only 
the Irish at home but their exiled brethren. Mr. 
Philip H. Bagenal, in a recent publication, writes thus 
of his American experiences : — 

" The sons of Irish parents are really often more Irish in senti- 
ment than their own fathers and mothers. ... I never 
completely realised the true feeling of the Irish in America until I 
myself moved among them, and in the cities and states of the 
Union appreciated to the full the existence, 8,000 miles away, of a 
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people numerous, comfortable, influential, animated by a spirit of 
nationality beyond all belief, and impelled to action by a deep- 
seated hostility to the British government." 

Once more : — 

" I have (he says) met men of the second generation, Americans in 
voice and appearance, who have never set foot on Irish soil, with 
as ardent an affection for Ireland as the most national native-born 
inhabitant of Cork, the very capital of Irish nationality." 

These exiles know that the Union has struck down 
the banner of their ancient country, and has driven 
them into banishment by destroying their home sources 
of support. They know that Irish prosperity was 
rapidly advancing under the constitution of 1782, 
despite the counteractive influences of a hostile execu- 
tive ; and they are bitterly aware of the decay that has 
followed the destruction of our parliament. 

In Mr. Goldwin Smith's work, already quoted, I find 
the following reference to the Union : — 

" In the case of England and Ireland the jarring of the two inde- 
pendent parliaments was such, and the whole system was found so 
intolerable, that, to abolish it, Pitt himself waded knee- deep in 
pollution." 

To what, it may be asked, was the Irish constitution 
intolerable ? How could it be intolerable to any honest 
English interest that Ireland should regulate her own 
concerns, should retain her own revenue at home and 
expend it for her own advantage, should encourage her 
native manufactures, should afford to her artisans, her 
merchants, to all the producers of articles of luxury or 
necessity, the inestimable benefit of a brisk home 
market which the residence of a wealthy proprietary 
and the general diffusion of wealth among her people 
would secure ? Is the free constitution of Norway in- 
tolerable to Sweden ? Laing in his book on Norway 
says, "The Norwegians are unquestionably a loyal 
people, attached in the highest degree to their Sovereign 
and his family. " Naturally so : because Sweden is wise 
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enough to abstain from interference with Norwegian 
constitutional rights. If Sweden attempted to corrupt 
their parliament, or to dragoon them into a legislative 
union, we should soon see an end to their loyalty. 

I can, indeed, well understand how the Irish con- 
stitution was intolerable to English hostility or to 
English jealousy ; intolerable to the British manufac- 
turers wno called for its destruction in order to crush 
Irish manufacturing rivalry ; intolerable to the arrogant 
lust of domination that had prompted numberless 
aggressions on Irish industrial enterprise ; intolerable 
to the spirit of commercial greed that had beggared our 
merchants by embargos and by adverse legislation; 
intolerable to the English hatred of Irish prosperity 
that, in the words of Swift, had consigned our people to 
starvation. To the spirit of the hostile usurper our 
constitution may indeed have been intolerable, but to 
English honour, to English integrity, to English re- 
spect for a solemn compact, to English good faith — 
supposing the existence of such qualities — to these our 
constitution could not be intolerable. We are told of 
the jarring of the two parliaments. The Swedish and 
Norwegian Senates do not jar, because Sweden has the 
wisdom to leave the domestic affairs of Norway in the 
exclusive control of the Storthing. Similar abstention 
on the part of England would, in our case, have also 
left the international relations of these islands un- 
ruffled. 

Much has been made of the Regency question in 
1789. It was making a mountain of a mole-hill. The 
King's malady disabled him from the performance of 
executive functions, and the appointment of a regent 
became necessary. Both parliaments concurred in ap- 
pointing the Prince of Wales. The English Parlia- 
ment limited his royal privileges. The Irish Parlia- 
ment invested him as regent, with full prerogatives. 
The same person was naturally, I will say necessarily, 
chosen as the regent of both kingdoms. Had the king 
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died, the prince would have succeeded to the throne. 
When illness suspended his Majesty's capacity, the 
prince should as naturally succeed to the executive 
power. The King's recovery put an end to the appoint- 
ment of His Royal Highness. But if his Majesty's 
illness had continued, is it rational to suppose that the 
prince, as regent of Ireland, would or could have done 
any act injurious to the interests of England P The 
Unionists, however, were determined, as Sydney Smith 
would say, to sweep the horizon for difficulties. They 
accordingly started the supposition that the Irish houses 
of parliament might, if they had pleased, have selected 
as regent a different person from the regent of England. 
To meet this fantastic supposition, Mr. James Fitzgerald, 
the Prime Serjeant, introduced a Bill, providing that in 
any suspension of the royal authority the regent of 
Engand should be ipso facto regent of Ireland ; and it 
seems plain that the identity of the regent should follow 
from the principle of the law that ordains the identity 
of the monarch. The Bill was opposed by the Govern- 
ment, because it would have deprived them of what they 
attempted to exalt into an argument against the Irish 
constitution. 

There are among the numerous records of the Union 
period, two documents, which, if we regard them as 
State Papers, are worth referring to, in order to com- 
pare the magnificent promises that accompanied the 
Union with the actual results of that measure. These 
are the great speech of Mr. Pitt in the English House 
of Commons on the 31st of January, 1799 ; and a pam- 
phlet by Mr. Edward Cooke, written under Ministerial 
inspiration, and entitled, "Arguments for and against 
an Union Considered." 

Mr. Cooke was Under-Secretary at the Castle, having, 
I believe, received the appointment to that office in the 
time of Lord Camden's viceroyalty. His arrival in 
Ireland dates from 1777. Sir Eichard Heron, who was 
then Chief Secretary to the Viceroy, Lord Buckingham- 
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shire, wanted the assistance in his office of what he 
called "a faithful drudge/' Cooke was recommended 
as being competent to perform the duties of drudge with 
perfect fidelity. He assisted his patrons by writing in 
the periodical press in support of the Ministerial policy. 
He was also employed to hang upon the rear and watch 
the motions of the parliamentary Opposition. He was 
rewarded for his services by a place of £200 per annum 
in the Dublin Custom-house, and subsequently by the 
lucrative situation of chief clerk of ,the House of 
Commons. In progress of time he was returned to 
parliament for the borough of Old Leighlin, by the 
Bishop of Ferns, Dr. Euseby Cleaver, patron 01 the 
borough, in conjunction with the notorious Dr. Patrick 
Duigenan. He was Castlereagh's most active agent in 
the parliamentary corruption of 1799 and 1800. 

Ten thousand copies of Mr. Pitt's speech were 
gratuitously distributed in Ireland by the Government; 
and it is certain that Mr. Cooke's pamphlet obtained 
large circulation as an authentic manifesto of the 
Ministry. 

I begin with Mr. Pitt. Having by his machinations 
lashed Ireland into a devastating civil war, he makes 
use of the anarchy he had himself created as an argu- 
ment for extinguishing the Irish Parliament. Having 
inflamed the religious rancour of the different churches 
to the utmost point of internecine rage, he employs the 
sectarian fury he had excited as a plea for the TJ nion. 
For "the hostile divisions of its sects, the animosities 
existing between ancient settlers and original inhabi- 
tants/' he says, " there is no cure but in tne formation 
of a general Imperial Legislature." And Mr. Cooke 
predicts that under the Union, " Sectarian struggle will 
terminate, and, tranquillity being restored, animosities 
will gradually relax. ' 

The Union was to create a reign of peace. Has it 
done so P The hostile divisions of the sects have raged 
furiously during much of this century. "We have seen 
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Catholic tenants expelled and replaced by Protestants 
in numerous cases ; we have seen the formation of a 
Protestant Tenantry Society under dignified patronage ; 
we have seen brisk controversial crusades carried on 
against the Catholic Church ; we have read episcopal 
and other ecclesiastical utterances in which theological 
vituperation was pushed to its ne plus ultra. 

Tlien., the Union was to terminate "the animosities 
existing between ancient settlers and original inhabi- 
tant." 

On the contrary, it has inflamed their animosities by 
withdrawing much of the residence, and more of the 
sympathies, of the landlord class from their native 
country. Sectarian prejudice has largely contributed to 
this fatal alienation. When Dublin ceased to be the 
centre of political life, it ceased also to be the centre of 
social and intellectual life. London became the source 
to which every description of adventurer, every aspirant 
for place, every waiter on Providence, everycaterer for 
literary fame, looked for advancement. The tone of 
anti-Irish thought that pervaded the new source of 
patronage diffused itself through the class whom Mr. 
Pitt terms "the ancient settlers " — that is, the de- 
scendants of the confiscators. Whether his prediction 
that the Union would extinguish the animosities existing 
between that class and the peasantry has been fulfilled, 
let Mr. Parnell's Land League agitation tell. 

Mr. Pitt says the Union will give Ireland the common 
use of English capital. 

The Union, on the contrary, has drained Ireland of 
income to an extent that prevents her from accumulat- 
ing sufficient capital of her own ; while English capital 
has been largely employed in driving our manufacturers 
out of the market by underselling them. 

Mr. Pitt says the Union will diffuse a large amount 
of wealth in Ireland. Both he and Mr. Cooke are 
eloquent on the prosperity the Union is to introduce. 

The mode in which this promise has been realised 
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may be seen from the Third Report of the Poor Inquiry 
Commissioners. "We cannot," they say in 1836, 
" estimate the number of persons out of work and in 
distress during thirty weeks of the year, at less than 
585,000, nor the number of persons dependent on them 
at less than 1,800,000 ; making in the whole 2,385,000." 

The Times newspaper on the 26th of June, 1845 
(previously, it will be observed, to the great famine that 
commenced at the end of that year), thus describes the 
condition of our people in the 46th year of the Union : — 
" The facts of Irish destitution are ridiculously simple. 
They are almost too commonplace to be told. The 
people have not enough to eat. They are suffering a 
real, though an artificial famine. Nature does her duty. 
Nor can it be fairly said that man is wanting. The 
Irishman is disposed to work. In fact, man and Nature 
together do produce abundantly. The island is full and 
overflowing with human food. But something ever 
interposes between the hungry mouth and the ample 
banquet. The famished victim of a mysterious sentence 
stretches out his hands to the viands which his own 
industry has placed before him, but no sooner are they 
touched than they fly. A perpetual decree of sic vos 
non vobis condemns him to toil without enjoyment. 
Social atrophy drains off the vital juices of the nation." 

Pitt and Cooke had promised a vast influx of wealth. 
The actual performance is social atrophy and inter- 
mittent famine. Can anyone believe that the inhabitants 
of a self-governed country could starve when surrounded 
by abundant food produced by their own industry? 
Such can only be the fate of a country which is grasped 
in the hands of another. 

In 1864 Mr. Edward Senior told General Dunne's 
Committee on Irish Taxation that the peasantry of 
Ireland were worse fed, worse clothed, and worse lodged, 
than the peasantry of any continental country he had 
visited.* 

* "Report," Question 5529. 
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Pitt asserts that his Union is the measure "which 
above all other considerations is likely to rive quiet, 
security, and internal repose to Ireland/' This asser- 
tion is in curious contrast with the repeated Coercion 
Acts which from 1800 to the present day have been 
passed to repress the turbulence excited by the popular 
sufferings which in a great degree are traceable to the 
want of home government. 

Pitt described his Union as giving to the Irish " a 
full participation of the Wealth, the Power, and the 
Glory of the British Empire." 

As to the wealth, we have seen the fulfilment of that 
generous offer in gigantic pauperism. In several parts 
of his speech he treats the introduction of British capital 
into Ireland as a certain effect of the Union. The 

Eromise was of course illusory. But in truth it is not 
ritish capital that Ireland wants. Capital consists in 
the savings of income which remain above consumption. 
" It is not getting but saving/' says Sir Walter Scott, 
"that is the mother of riches." "Parsimony," says 
Adam Smith, "and not industry, is the immediate 
cause of the increase of capital." 

Industry indeed acquires ; but the acquisitions of 
industry would never constitute capital unless parsi- 
mony saved and stored them up. Now, the acquisitions 
of Irish industry are perpetually swept out of the 
country by the operation of the Union. The effort to 
accumulate savings into capital is fatally arrested at the 
outset. I do not wish to encumber your pages with 
columns of figures. The monetary relations of Ireland 
and Great Britain would require for their elucidation a 
separate paper. I shall merely say in this place that 
the aggregate drains of income under the following 
heads have been estimated by careful inquirers to 
amount to £13,000,000 per annum : taxes exported to 
England ; absentee rents ; the money expended in the 
purchase of English manufactures, our own having been 
undersold and beaten out of the market by the operation 
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of English capital ; the expenses of passing local Bills 
for Ireland in the English Parliament; the interest 
upon loans ; the commercial profits of banks and 
insurance offices that are governed by an English 
directorate ; the expenses of Irish law students whom a 
disgraceful system compels to pass some of their educa- 
tional terms in London.* Thirteen millions per annum ; 
an enormous and ruinous drain. But it may be said 
that the amount is exaggerated ; for although the out- 
goings are certain, yet the extent of some of the items 
cannot be stated with absolute accuracy. 

Well, then, to set aside all cavil, let us strike off more 
than half the amount. Let us say that the annual 
export of Irish income to England is only £5,000,000 
per annum on the average of the last eighty years. 
The amount is indeed far below the truth. But if we 
adopt it we shall find that five millions, multiplied by 
eighty years, form a drain of £400,000,000 sterling ; to 
which must be added the vast loss that Ireland sustains 
from being deprived of the profits that would have 
resulted from the domestic employment of her means. 

Can any man wonder that the country should, since 
1800, chronicle a miserable alternation of famine and 
turbulence? Can any man wonder that there was a 
desolating famine in 1816 ? or in 1822 P Can any man 
wonder that in 1836 an official report should tell us of 
2,385,000 human beings who for thirty weeks in each 
year were in a state of destitution? Gan any man 
wonder that in 1845 and the six or seven following 
years the failure of a single crop caused enormous 
mortality — mortality, be it well noted, in a country 
which at that very time contained corn and cattle, pigs 
and sheep, more than sufficient to feed all its inhabitants, 
but which corn and cattle, pigs and sheep, were as usual 
sold to satisfy the Union drains, the taxes, and the rack- 
rents? Can any man wonder that the myriad exiles 

* This grievance has been recently removed. 
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from Ireland curse, in their inmost hearts, the system 
that has banished them P 

The Union was to overwhelm Ireland with wealth 
and prosperity. Pitt, as Grattan said, went on asserting 
and asserting, with great convenience to himself and 
without any obligation to fact. On the subject of the 
Power which the Union was to confer on Ireland, Pitt 
said less than of the great commercial advantages we 
were to receive. He skimmed rather lightly over that 
part of the subject. Mr. Cooke was less reticent. 
Pitt's promises were, in the speech I have before me, 
chiefly confined to our proportional participation in 
imperial power. Cooke, less prudent than the astute 
Premier, inadvertently spoke of the special gains which 
Ireland was in this respect to derive from the Union. 
That measure, as he represented it, was at the same time 
to diminish and to increase our power. If the Irish 
Parliament were extinguished, there would, he said, be 
" no fear of Ireland becoming too strong to be governed; 99 
an awkward admission that the existence of our Parlia- 
ment was a bulwark of our strength. Too powerful 
to govern literally meant too powerful to rob or to 
oppress. " The people of Ireland," says Junius, " have 
been uniformly plundered and oppressed" (Letter to 
the King, December 19, 1769.) Too powerful to 
govern implied that with a domestic legislature we 
were strong enough to defend ourselves from plunder 
and oppression. But then, by some mysterious process, 
the act which deprived us of strength was to make us 
stronger. "The British Cabinet would," Cooke pre- 
dicted, "receive a mixture of Irishmen; and the 
counsels of the British Parliament would be much 
influenced by the weight and ability of the Irish 
members." 

Notwithstanding the weight and ability by which the 
Irish members were to sway the British Parliament, 
Catholic emancipation, although frequently supported 
by Irish majorities, was as frequently defeated, until 
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O'Connell forced the conviction on Wellington and 
Peel that the alternative was civil war. 

Of our commanding influence in the English Parlia- 
ment the extension of the income tax to Ireland also 
furnishes an instance. When Mr. Gladstone introduced 
that measure, 72 Irish members voted against it ; 31 
supported it; two did not vote; total 105. Thus, 
against an Irish majority of more than two to one who 
opposed the tax, it was carried by the adverse weight of 
British members. 

In Wealth, Power, and Glory we were largely to 
participate, There notf remains Glory, in which our 
share is indicated by Mr. Ticknor's evidence of the view 
in which Ireland is regarded by political coteries in 
London : " An American of the highest class and of the 
highest talent," writes Miss Mitford to an Irish corres- 
pondent, " Mr. Ticknor, of Boston, who visited me the 
other day in his way from London to Dublin, assured 
me that in London, even at such houses as Lord 
Lansdowne's and Lord Grey's, they think no more 
about Ireland than they do of St. ititt's or any other 
trifling colonv." ("Life of Mary Russell Mitford," 
vol. iii. p. 33.) 

In June, 1876, the Economist, which I believe is re- 
garded as an oracle by a large class of English readers, 
described Ireland as " only a fragment, and relatively a 
diminishing fragment, of the state into which it is 
absorbed." And the Economist urged that because of 
the diminution of the fragment, the representatives of 
Ireland should be reduced to seventy. 

It is not without historical interest to observe that 
Pitt reasons on the assumption that Ireland, while her 
Parliament continued separate, was deemed by the 
foreign enemy to be the most vulnerable part of the 
Empire. Is she less so now P The Times of the 17th 
of February last thus describes her condition : — 

" Ireland is held by a powerful army ; the prisons are full of de- 
termined enemies of the British Government and British law; 
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newspapers are suppressed, meetings are forbidden, the nationalists 
proclaim in Parliament and out of it that they are resolved to rid 
themselves of the British yoke." 

Does the Times here describe a vulnerable country P 
In truth, the Union makes us vulnerable. It deprives 
us of that priceless possession which is best worth pre- 
serving against foreign assailants — home government 
and an independent legislature. 

The preservation intact of the " doctrine, worship, 
discipline, and government" of the Protestant State 
Church in Ireland is provided for by Pitt in the fifth 
article of his proposed Union. Cooke is emphatic on 
this subject. When read in the light of subsequent 
events, there is something almost ludicrous in his as- 
surance that "if Ireland was once united to Great 
Britain by a legislative union, and the maintenance of 
the Protestant Establishment were made a fundamental 
article of that union, then the whole power of the 
empire would be pledged to the Church Establishment 
of Ireland, and the property of the whole empire would 
be pledged to support the property of every part." 

The anti-Irish State Church is thus protruded as 
being incompatible with our legislative independence. 
The national Parliament must be destroyed that the 
anti-national Establishment may be preserved. This 
was in historical accordance with its origin. Spenser, 
in 1596, wrote that it was forced on the Irish " by 
terror and sharp penalties," and that the Catholic priests 
who returned from the foreign universities to officiate 
in the land of their birth, came to a country " where 
perill of death awayteth them." 

What Cooke considered the natural situation of Ire- 
land may be seen from the following passage : — " Ire- 
land would be in a natural situation, for all the Pro- 
testants of the Empire being united, she would have 
the proportion of fourteen to three in favour of her 
(Church) Establishment, whereas at present there is a 
proportion of three to one against it. 
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What a notion of our " natural situation ! " The 
ecclesiastical condition of Ireland was to be rendered 
natural by fortifying to all future time the monopoly 
of her ecclesiastical State revenues by the clergy of a 
fraction of her people. And why? Because in an- 
other country there was a large majority of Protestants ! 

It would, I think, be doing great injustice to Pitt's 
sagacious intellect to suppose that he placed the least 
faith in his assertions that Ireland, by the Union, 
would share the Wealth, the Power, and the Glory of 
Great Britain. He calls his Union " a compact ; he 
speaks of it as to be accomplished by " free consent, and 
on just and equal terms." He calls it " the free and 
voluntary association of two great countries which join 
for their common benefit." And all this, while he 
knew that it was execrated by the Irish people, and 
that, as Lord Castlereagh wrote on the 22nd of 
November, 1798, its success was altogether dependent 
on the continuance of a large military force in Ireland. 

Belfast was, in thelast decade of the eighteenth century, 
the nucleus of Irish nationality. The objects of the 
United Irishmen were originally moderate and strictly 
constitutional. In December, 1796, they held a public 
meeting in Belfast, at which a committee that included 
many of their leaders drew up the following resolutions, 
which were laid before the Viceroy : — 

u That the imperfect state of the representation in the House of 
Commons is the primary cause of discontent : 

"That the public mind would be-restored to tranquillity, and every 
impending danger averted, by such a reform as would secure to 
population and property their due weight, without distinction on 
account of religion : 

" That a declaration fairly manifested on the part of the Govern- 
ment to comply with the just desires of the people, would produce 
the happiest effects, as it would conciliate the affections of the 
people, whose object was reform alone, and thus bid defiance to 
foreign and domestic enemies." 

These resolutions were placed before the Lord Lieu- 
tenant. They indicate a readiness to submit to a just 
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government. But if their policy had been adopted, 
there would not have been a rebellion; there would 
have been no pretext for martial law and for an army 
of occupation ; our national strength would have been 
consolidated by the removal of grievances; and our 
parliament, when reformed, would have been to a large 
extent inaccessible to the corrupting influences of the 
English Government. A Union would have been im- 
possible. So that, instead of conceding the moderate 
demands of the Belfast patriots, the Government 
adopted a system described by a contemporary writer 
as "military despotism/ plunder, and free quarters, the 
torture, the rack, the whip, the scourge, and the halter." * 

How fatally successful this policy was in demoralizing 
the public mind, in driving the persecuted people into 
armed resistance, and in exasperating religious ani- 
mosities to a point of the fiercest reciprocal hatred, can 
be learned by contrasting the state of public feeling in 
1795 as described by Earl Fitzwilliam, with the state 
to which Pitt's policy had brought it in 1798 as de- 
scribed by the Marquis Cornwallis. 

In May, 1795, the Duke of Norfolk moved in the 
English House of Lords for copies of the correspondence 
between the Government and the late Lord Lieutenant 
(Fitzwilliam). The motion was rejected by a majority 
of one hundred to twenty-five. Lords Fitzwilliam and 
Ponsonby protested against the rejection of the duke's 
motion. In their protest the state of public feeling in 
Ireland in 1795 is thus described by Earl Fitzwilliam : — 
Emancipation he found " to be ardently desired by the 
Catholics, to be asked for by very many Protestants, 
and to be cheerfully acquiesced in by almost all." 

Mark, now, the contrast between this calm, moral, 
harmonious state of feeling and the fiendish passions 
which Pitt's policy evoked a few years later. 

* Memoir of Marquis Cornwallis, in " Public Characters " of 
1798, 1799. 
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Lord Cornwallis, on the 24th of July, 1798, thus 
writes to General Ross : — 

" But all this (namely martial law) is trifling compared to the 
numberless murders that are hourly committed by our people with- 
out any process or examination whatever. The yeomanry are in 
the style of the loyalists in America, only much more numerous 
and powerful, and a thousand times more ferocious. These men 
have saved the country, but they now take the lead in rapine and 

murder The conversation of the principal persons of 

the country all tends to encourage this system of blood ; and the 
conversation, even at my table, where you will suppose I do all I 
can to prevent it, always turns on hanging, shooting, burning, 
&c, &c, and if a priest has been put to death the greatest joy is 
expressed by the whole company." — Cornwallis Correspondence, 
vol. iii. p. 371. 

What a change — what a horrible change — from the 
not remote time when Catholic emancipation had been 
asked for by very many Protestants, and cheerfully 
acquiesced in by almost all ! Pitt's policy of division 
was successful. 

Since the enactment of the Union in 1800, the great 
majority of the Irish people have almost incessantly 
demanded its repeal. It is a measure which, as Judge 
Moore said, " time never can cement." The perpetual 
claim for its reversal has kept our right before the 
public. We have not suffered that right to fall into 
abeyance — to be barred by any political statute of 
limitation. 

As time went on, the odium theologicum raged furiously. 
There is no doubt that the state clergy in general, and 
those whom they could influence, were gradually at- 
tracted to the Union, not in the least by any idea that 
it was good for Ireland, but by the belief that it would 
secure to them their lucrative establishment. They 
had been told that the whole power of the empire was 
pledged for its preservation, and when at last dises- 
tablishment came, they looked on the Union as being 
virtually repealed. There could not be an institution 
better calculated to denationalize its followers than the 
State Church. English in its origin, English in its 

5 
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sympathies, its members — among whom there were 
many persons of great personal worth — habitually 
looked to England fox its preservation, and habitually 
styled it " the Church of England." In a spirit of 
grotesque fun they now entitle it " the Church of Ire- 
land ; " for which designation I can find no better reason 
than that Mr. Gladstone, by what is called Disendow- 
ment, has allowed its clergy to walk off with the lion's 
share of the National Church property. 

The Orangemen, as a matter of course, resented dis- 
establishment. On the 9th and 10th of December, 
1868, the Grand Orange Lodge met at their hall in 
York-street, Dublin, and resolved " that the disestablish- 
ment and disendowment of the Church in Ireland 
would be a direct violation of that Act (the Union), 
and would annul, cancel, and render void every word 
and article thereof ; and that the legislative union of 
Ireland with Great Britain would thereafter be main- 
tained by superior physical force solely." 

In this resolution there was much of resentment ; 
but it is also true that many of the Tory party began 
to look without hostility, and even with complacency, 
on the Home Rule agitation. I remember attending 
a large Home Rule meeting in the immediate vicinity 
of the town which gives his title to the Grand Master 
of the Orangemen, the Earl of Enniskillen. A large 
procession with magnificent green banners marched 
unmolested through the principal street, and cheers 
were given at the meeting for Lord Enniskillen. What 
we earnesly sought for was the amalgamation of all 
parties and creeds in the cause of Ireland, and there 
were indications that our efforts were not unavailing. 
Our cause demanded all the strength that could be 
given by a combination of our countrymen of every 
class and party. The alien feeling of the landlords, 
originally dating from the confiscations, revived by the 
Union, and, so to speak, consecrated by the sectarian 
prejudices of the English Church, was, we had reason 
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to believe, gradually disappearing. All things looked 
hopeful ; when a violent agitation, directed not merely 
against rackrents, but against the whole system of land- 
lordism, sprang up to throw the kingdom into disorder, 
to perpetuate the antagonism that was subsiding into 
either friendship or neutrality, and to call into active 
exercise the worst qualities of human nature. An 
agitation against rackrents is entitled to the sympathy 
of every honest man. But where is the wrong or the 
injustice, if he who possesses land leases it at a just, 
fair, moderate rent to his tenant? The extortioners 
and evictors had discredited the whole system ; and in 
this way they are responsible for the existence of the 
Land League. 

But the abominable crimes that have accompanied 
the agitation of that League deserve our utmost re- 
probation. The infamous perpetrators are, of course, 
incapable of knowing that it is not by burning houses 
and hayricks, by maiming or murdering men and 
women, by barbarously mutilating cattle, by universal 
turbulence and outrage — that it is not by such crimes 
as these they can demonstrate the fitness of Ireland for 
self-government. The leaders of the national move- 
ment, however, have latterly denounced the outrages in 
question * 

We must trust and pray that the wate of wickedness 
that has deluged our land may pass away, and that God 
in His mercy may restore to us morality, good order, 
and constitutional modes of agitation. 

Meanwhile our right remains, although its exercise 
has been suppressed. The Canadian Parliament, re- 
cognizing that right, knowing by experience the bless- 
ing of Home Rule and the misery into which its sup- 
pression has flung Ireland, nobly and generously comes 
forward to represent with deep respect, to Her Majesty, 
the wisdom and necessity of conceding our national de- 
mand. 

* 1885. 
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Let no man imagine that the Union was a compact. 
It was, as Judge Moore said, a conquest, not a compact. 
Mr. Goldwin Smith, in his interesting volume, 
" The Empire," cites with approval Pym's doctrine that 
the condition of the conquered involves a right to re- 
cover by force — if they can— what force has taken from 
them. 

" Title by conquest," he says, " always implies such 
a right on the part of conquered. Strafford pleaded in 

Justification of his arbitary government of Ireland that 
reland was a conquered country. Pym replied with 
overwhelming force that this plea warranted rebellion ; 
' if the king, by the right of a conqueror, gives laws 
to his people, shall not the people, by the same reason, 
be restored to the right of the conquered, to recover 
their liberty if they can P ' " * 

According to Pym's doctrine, which Mr. Goldwin 
Smith endorses, the Union involves a right on the part 
of Ireland to get rid of it by force. Never was a 
measure more destitute of the moral character of a 
compact. 

What has been done in Canada, and in Australia, 
can as easily be done in Ireland. It is unstatesman- 
like to prolong by force an unnatural and irritating 
species of connection that requires a large army for its 
preservation. How Ireland would rejoice if Queen 
Victoria solved the problem ! if her Majesty ended 
the quarrels of seven centuries in the only way in 
which they can be ended ; if she opened her restored 
Irish Parliament, and by that act of honest restitution 
should inaugurate an era of Irish loyalty and imperial 
strength. 

* '• The Empire," p. 210. 
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IRELAND IN THE TIME OF SWIFT. 

(Dublin Review, October, 1883.) 

Ireland in the days of Swift was laid prostrate by the 
fortunes of war. The battles of the Boyne and Aughrim 
had been fought and lost by the adherents of the imbe • 
cile James, and the land seemed covered with a black 
funereal pall of hopeless misery. 

The Boyne was fought on the 1st July, 1690. Two 
causes decided the event in favour of William. His 
army was greatly superior to that of his opponent in 
point of numbers, and in all the munitions of war ; his 
followers had also the animating consciousness of being 
commanded by a brave and skilful leader, while the 
army of James, composed of men individually brave, 
was dispirited by the incapacity of his Majesty, who 
took no part in the contest, but looked on at it from the 
hill of Donore. 

At the battle of Aughrim,. fought in July, 1691, the 
Irish enjoyed the advantage of King James's absence. 
Their commander, the French General St. Ruth, was 
brave and not unskilful, but he was vain, presumptuous, 
self-confident, and obstinate. Victory, during the en- 
gagement, seemed to hover doubtfully from one side to 
the other. The Irish were triumphant on the right 
wing and in the centre. Their officers congratulated 
each other on the apparent prospect of success, when 
St Euth was killed by a cannon-ball, and confusion 
consequently overspread the army. Defeat followed. 

Limerick was the last place that held out for King 
James. It was besieged by William on the 9th of August, 
1690, The inhabitants made such a gallant defence that 
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William raised the siege, having lost 2,000 men. The 
attack was renewed on the 25th of August, 1691, under- 
General Ginckle. After a struggle, which lasted for 
several weeks, the city surrendered on the conditions 
embodied in the well-known Treaty of Limerick. By 
this Treaty the Catholics were promised the exercise of 
their religion in a manner as free and unfettered as in 
the reign of Charles the Second. It was also provided 
that all the inhabitants of the counties of Cork, Limerick, 
Clare, Kerry, and Mayo, who had taken up arms for 
King James, should retain their estates and practise 
their callings and professions unmolested. The Catholic 
gentry were allowed to keep arms, and were not required 
by the Treaty to take any other oath than the oath of 
allegiance to William and Mary. 

On these terms the city of Limerick surrendered. 
The terms were shamelessly violated by the victorious 
party. Not a single condition was observed. Laws 
were passed inspired by the utmost anti-Catholic male- 
volence, which deprived the Catholics of every privilege 
of citizenship, and of nearly every other means of live- 
lihood than agriculture. About 12,500 of the Irish 
army accompanied the illustrious Sarsfield to France 
after the surrender of Limerick, and formed the com- 
mencement of the Irish Brigade, which was destined 
to win honours in the service of their adopted country. 
" Perhaps," says our ablest historian, Mr. Lecky, " the 
most deplorable characteristic of the time was the com- 
plete absence of all public feeling, of all hope, of all 
healthy interest in public affairs. The Irish nation had 
as yet known no weapon but the sword. It was broken, 
and they sank into the apathy of despair." 

Concurrently with the breach of the articles embodied 
in the Treaty, the English Legislature attacked the in- 
dustrial resources of Ireland by a series of laws designed 
to crush every form of commercial, manufacturing, or 
even agricultural effort, which could be supposed to 
compete with the corresponding industry in England, 
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The Irish woollen trade had flourished, notwithstanding 
• the Jacobite wars and the unsettled condition of public 
feeling that resulted from the vast confiscations of the 
seventeenth century. Its success alarmed the Eng- 
lish manufacturers, who accordingly engaged the assist- 
ance of their Parliament and their Monarch to extinguish 
it. Lon^ before this, Sir William Temple had written 
to the Irish Viceroy : — " Regard must be had to those 
points wherein the trade of Ireland comes to interfere 
with that of England, in which case the Irish trade 
ought to be declined, so as to give way to the trade of 
England." Temple's words gave accurate expression 
to the prevailing policy. By an English Act, intro- 
duced in 1698 and carried in the following year, the 
Irish were prohibited from exporting their woollen 
manufactures not only to England, but to all other 
countries. This Act was a marvel of complex pravity. 
It not only annihilated the chief manufacture of Ireland, 
consigning to total destitution a large population, but 
it was also an insolent assumption of legislative power 
over Ireland. The misery which it produced was so 
intense and so widely diffused, that for many years 
afterwards every unfavourable season produced an 
actual famine. In fact, the general results of the 
policy of which it was a part, reduced Ireland to a con- 
dition of decay and disaster similar to that which in our 
own day has resulted from the Legislative Union. 
Vast crowds emigrated to America. Smuggling — 
chiefly of wool to France — was largely practised by all 
classes. I have seen a curious tract in defence of the 
prohibitory system, written by a Protestant clergyman 
in 1721 ; the treatise was entitled : " The Sin of with- 
holding Tribute by running of Goods, concealing of 
Excise, &c, laid open and addressed to the Trading 
Part of the Nation : " by Jasper Brett, M.A., Chancellor 
of the Cathedral of Connor. The reverend gentleman 
evidently thought — or pretended to think — that it was 
the duty of the people to submit without a murmur to 
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starvation inflicted by inhuman tyranny. He was 
probably writing in hope of professional promotion. 

But what was the Irish Parliament doing all this 
time? Did it make no effort to resist the adverse 
power that made such ruthless havoc in the country it 
was supposed to govern P 

The Irish Parliament unhappily partook of the 
weakness that the revolution of 1688 had entailed on 
the country. Its members were personally interested 
in maintaining the confiscations. The owners of for- 
feited estates looked to England to assist them in 
keeping their territorial gains, and were therefore afraid 
to make an effectual stand against England in defence 
of the commercial and manufacturing interests of 
Ireland. Their chief anxiety was to keep the Catholics 
in chains. When, in 1698, the Lords Justices officially 
announced to them the blow struck by England at their 
staple manufacture, they timidly answered " that they 
hoped to find such a temperament in respect to the 
woollen trade that the same might not be injurious to 
England." 

Such was the state of Ireland at the end of the 
seventeenth and the commencement of the eighteenth 
century ; the Catholics of eminent ability exiled from a 
land that afforded no opening for their energies ; those 
who remained at home prostrated by the violation of a 
solemn Treaty ; the Protestants, alien in feeling from 
their country, depending on English assistance to retain 
the confiscated estates, and to trample down their 
Catholic countrymen ; and repaying that assistance by 
scandalous political servility to the power that crushed 
their trade and starved their people. 

There was, however, among the Protestants, a man 
who was destined to arouse the nation from its torpor. 
In the Court of Prerogative, Dublin, is recorded the 
marriage licence of Jonathan Swift and Abigail Erick, 
dated June 25th, 1664. The son of that couple was the 
renowned Jonathan Swift, who first saw the light in 
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one of the houses of Hoey's Court, a small quadrangle 
of dingy brick tenements between Werburgh Street and 
the steep, narrow passage known as the Castle Steps. 
He was born on the 30th of November, 1667. He was 
a posthumous child. His father had exercised the 
profession of an attorney, and filled the office of steward 
to the King's Inns Society. The attorney, at his death, 
left his family so poorly circumstanced that the early 
years of Swift were passed in the sordid privations in- 
cident to poverty. His spirit was indomitably proud, 
and his pride was exasperated by the painful condition 
in which from the earliest period he was placed. He 
never could bear to be considered an upstart. His im- 
mediate ancestors belonged to the younger branch of 
the ancient house of Swift in Yorkshire, one of whose 
members, Barnham Swift, had been given the title of 
Viscount Carlingford, in the Irish peerage, in 1627, but 
died without male issue in 1634. The consciousness of 
gentle descent increased the bitterness of poverty. At 
an advanced period of his life, he tells Lord Bolingbroke 
that his birth is derived " from a family not undistin- 
guished in its name ; " and the feeling which prompted 
this boast is apparent in his anxiety for the accurate 
emblazonment of his armorial bearings.* 

The personal character and early career of a man 
whose name is indelibly written in Irish history, are of 
enduring interest to his countrymen. At the age of six 
years Swift was sent to the school of Kilkenny, where 
his mother was unable to defray the expense of his edu- 
cation. The money for this purpose was contributed 
by his uncle, Godwin Swift, a barrister, whose remit- 
tances were, however, so scantily doled out that the 
nephew was restricted to the barest necessaries of exist- 
ence. 

In his fifteenth year he entered Trinity College, 

* Or, a chevron ne'bule' , argent and azure, between three bucks in 
full course, vert. See " Journal," 24th February, 1712. 
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Dublin ; and among the alumni of that university there 
has seldom been a student who, destined to subsequent 
distinction, gave less promise than Swift of intellectual 
eminence. He was self-willed, wayward, and eccentric. 
His native spirit of insubordination had doubtless much 
to do with his neglect of college rules and his defiance 
of college authorities, as well as with the indolence 
manifested in his studies. Yet it is also probable that 
chill penury repressed his " noble rage," and at once 
galled his pride and disheartened him from the plodding 
labour to which it has sometimes stimulated the poverty- 
stricken student. Whatever be the cause, Swift was 
one of the most rebellious and unmanageable of college 
lads. He neglected chapel, roll-call, lectures ; he fre- 
quented the low taverns of Dublin, not for purposes of 
dissipation, but to while away the heavy hours in the 
only society accessible to his miserably straitened means. 
The natural result of such conduct was his inability to 
gain the degree of Bachelor of Arts, which, some time 
after and not without much difficulty, was conferred 
upon him through the interest of some friends. 

During his inglorious college career, he was chiefly 
supported by the niggardly supplies remitted by his 
uncle Godwin. These were so scanty and so irregular 
that he was at one time utterly destitute of the means 
of existence, when his wants were unexpectedly relieved 
by an opportune gift from one of his cousins who was 
settled as a merchant at Lisbon.* At that period he 
shared the general belief that Godwin was wealthy, and 
wanted the will, not the means, to befriend him. The 
fact, however, was that Godwin had seriously impaired 
his fortune by unlucky speculations, which deprived 
him of the power of more effectually assisting his 

* u I have," says Swift, writing from Dublin in 1787, " three or 
four cousins here who were born in Portugal, whose parents took 
the same care (namely, to register their births in some London 
parish), and they are all of them Londoners." 
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nephew. In 1688 Godwin died ; and Swift, deprived 
of the meagre and apparently reluctant assistance he 
had received from that relative, went to England to 
consult his mother, who then lived in Leicestershire, 
concerning the course of life he should thenceforth 
adopt. She suggested that he should seek the patronage 
of Sir William Temple, whose wife was her relation, 
and whose father had reckoned Godwin Swift among 
his intimate friends. Sir William resided at Moor 
Park, in Surrey, where he had, in the midst of a wilder- 
ness, created a sort of Dutch paradise, in which terraces, 
fountains, parterres, statues, clipped trees, and geometrical 
arbours, were arranged in the formal taste which had 
already been introduced from Holland into England. 
Sir William Temple was pleased with the capacity 
which his practised eye discerned in the youth, and en- 
gaged him as his secretary , at a salary — a wretched one 
undoubtedly — of twenty pounds a year, in addition to 
his board. The situation was galling to his pride. It 
indeed afforded him a temporary home and the means 
of subsistence ; but many years afterwards he remembered 
with bitterness that Sir William had " treated him like 
a schoolboy." 

As time wore on, his position improved. He took 
advantage of his leisure to compensate by hard study 
for the time he had wasted in idleness at Dublin. The 
University of Oxford conferred on him the degree of 
Master of Arts in 1692. He naturally expected that 
Sir William Temple, whose wife was his kinswoman, 
and who had given him a miserable salary for his ser- 
vices as secretary, would employ his undoubted influence 
to procure for him a tolerably lucrative employment. 
But Temple's patronage was very inefficient. He ap- 
pears to have been one of those persons whose senti- 
ments of friendship evaporate in kind words and 
professions of regard, and who are scarcely capable, 
without some extraordinary stimulus, of active exertion 
to promote the welfare of a friend* It is indeed true 
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that when Swift, wearied and heart-sick with hope 
deferred, announced his intention of quitting Moor 
Park, Temple offered him a place worth £100 
a year in the Irish Bolls Office. But the offer was 
made with such coldness that Swift rejected it. He 
had previously contemplated becoming a clergyman, 
and he now resolved to adopt that profession, as Temple 
by his offer of otherwise providing for him, removed 
from him the reproach of entering the Church for a 
livelihood. He parted from his patron on unfriendly 
terms, and repaired to Ireland to obtain ordination. 
But in Ireland he found, to his unspeakable mortifica- 
tion, that the bishops of the State Church in that 
country required as an indispensable preliminary that 
he should obtain a recommendatory letter from Temple. 
They had not forgotten his indolent and insubordinate 
career at the Dublin University, and they naturally de- 
manded a certificate that the candidate for Orders had 
mended his ways. Swift, who entertained towards 
Temple resentful and exasperated feelings, could not 
brook the humiliation of asking him for a letter of 
recommendation. For several months he abstained 
from making the painful request. At length the 
pressure of necessity proved too strong for his pride. 
He asked for and obtained the letter. He received 
ordination, and was immediately appointed to the small 
benefice of Kilroot, in the diocese of Connor, of which 
the income was £100 a year. But Sir William Temple 
had begun to feel the want of his society, and pressed 
him to resume his residence at Moor Park with so much 
kindness that he found it difficult to refuse. He 
accordingly quitted Kilroot and returned to Moor Park, 
where the mode of his reception and the position 
thenceforth assigned him in the family were calculated 
to efface all the painful recollections connected with his 
former sojourn. He was now treated as a friend and 
placed on terms of social equality with his patron, who 
Consulted him on affairs of importance, and who intro- 
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duced him, not only to the principal statesmen of the 
period, but also to King William, who occasionally 
came to Moor Park. When Temple was prevented by 
the delicacy of his health from accompanying the king 
through the grounds, Swift was sometimes appointed to 
attend his Majesty in Temple's place. The king was 
very affable; instructed the young Irishman in the 
Dutch mysteries of raising asparagus, and also gave 
him a more substantial mark of royal favour by the offer 
of a captaincy of horse, which the ex-rector of Kilroot 
declined to accept. Temple had learned to form so high 
an estimate of Swift's abilities that he once employed 
hiTri to reason the king into sanctioning triennial par- 
liaments. The king's prejudices on that subject were 
invincible, so that Swift had only the barren nonour of 
pleading an important cause with a royal disputant. 

It was during Swift's second residence at Moor Park 
that he formed the acquaintance of Esther Johnston, 
better known as Stella, whose father, now dead, had 
been a merchant in London, and younger brother of a 
gentleman of good family in Nottinghamshire. The 
young lady and her mother resided at Sir William 
Temple's house. Swift felt interested by the artless 
and endearing manners of the girl, and volunteered to 
assist in her education. Her charms, both of person 
and mind, have been celebrated by biographers. Her 
beauty was of a pensive cast, and the expression of her 
lovely countenance was eminently intellectual. Some 
of her eulogists say that, without the slightest tinge of 
pedantry, without the least resemblance to the femme 
8avante of comedy, she had made such excellent use of 
the library at Moor Park that she had acquired a large 
knowledge of literature, and had even explored philo- 
sophical systems. Whatever she had acquired or ex- 
plored, it is certain that we cannot reckon orthography 
among her acquisitions ; for Swift, in his Journal, 
occasionally rallies her on her defective spelling, and 
enumerates fourteen ordinary words which she had 
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misspelled in a single letter. This, however, is scarcely 
a disparagement of Stella, when we bear in mind the 
general state of female education at that period. v It is 
certain that she read a good deal, that she had an 
excellent natural capacity and great conversational 
talent. We cannot doubt the concurrent testimonies 
that ascribe to her the graces of lively wit and fasci- 
nating manner. It was natural that a being so gifted, 
and whose gifts had been cultivated to a considerable 
extent under Swift's care, should make an indelible 
impression on his mind. To her other attractions was 
added the charm of the sweetest temper and the most 
affectionate disposition. The attachment on Swift's 
part was purely what is styled platonic. They felt for 
each other intense intellectual admiration. 

Swift's hatred of English domination in Ireland stands 
out in strong contrast to the principles professed by his 
patron. Temple, as we have seen, considered that every 
Irish interest should be sacrificed to English monopoly. 
The statesmen who visited Sir William were in full 
accord with this sentiment. Their anti-Irish principles 
found no responsive chord in Swift, although the time 
was yet distant when he was to make his mark on Irish 
politics. He remained at Moor Park during the latter 
years of Temple's life, assisting the old statesman in 
his literary occupations, enlarging his knowledge of the 
world and of public affairs by intercourse with leading 
politicians, and doubtless deriving from that intercourse 
the intense contempt for the whole race of courtiers 
which he has expressed with such cynical bitterness in 
" Gulliver's Travels." In 1699 Temple died, bequeathing 
to Swift a sum of money and all his manuscripts. He 
had also obtained from the king a promise to appoint 
him to the first vacant prebend at Westminster or 
Canterbury. This promise William did not perform. 
Swift vainly attended the Court, and dedicated Sir 
William's posthumous works to the king, who treated 
him with total neglect. It may be here remarked that, 
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notwithstanding the reconciliation in 1695 between 
Swift and Temple, some remains of aversion to the 
Temple family appear to have lingered in his mind ; 
for in his Journal to Stella (September 9, 1710) he 
thus writes of the late statesman's nephew : " I thought 
I saw Jack Temple and his wife pass by me to-day in 
their coach, but I took no notice of them. I am glad 
I have wholly shaken off that family." 

Shortly after the death of Sir William, Swift accepted 
the twofold post of chaplain and private secretary to 
the Earl of Berkeley, one of the Lords Justices of 
Ireland. From the secretaryship he was soon displaced 
by the intrigues of a person named Bushe, who success- 
fully manoeuvred to obtain that situation for himself, 
under the pretext that it was incompatible with Swift's 
position as a clergyman. Lord Berkeley promised Swift 
amends, which he speedily had the means of making. 
The valuable deanery of Derry became vacant, and 
Swift naturally expected the appointment. But here 
he was again thwarted by Bushe, who contrived to 
obtain the patronage of the deanery, which he refused 
to sell under a thousand pounds. Swift was indignant, 
and vented his rage in a very unclerical execration of 
Bushe and the Earl. Lord Orrery states that Dr. King, 
who was then Protestant Bishop of Derry, interfered to 
prevent Swift's promotion on the ground of his youth, 
and his presumed unfitness to guard the interests of 
Episcopacy from the surrounding hosts of Presbyterians. 
As some compensation for this disappointment, Lord 
Berkeley gave him the rectory of Agher and the 
vicarages of Laracor and Rathbeggan. In 1700 he 
was further appointed to the prebend of Dunlavin ; and 
the union of the four preferments raised his income to 
nearly £400 a year. T7p to the date of these appoint- 
ments he retained Lord Berkeley's chaplaincy, although 
in the heat of his wrath he had prayed for confusion to 
his lordship and Bushe as " a couple of scoundrels." 

From Dublin Swift travelled, it is said on foot, to 
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Laracor, where lie entered the curate's house without 
ceremony, introducing himself as that functionary's 
" master." When he had sufficiently amused himself 
with the awe he excited in the curate's simple family, 
he exchanged the domineering and imperious style of 
his entrSe for one of cordial kindness, and soon inspired 
his new friends with feelings of attachment. At Laracor 
he read the services of his Church twice a week, preach- 
ing always upon a Sunday. 

We see Swift now established in his native country, 
the anomalous condition of which must have been care- 
fully scrutinized by one who noted whatever he saw, 
and who remembered whatever he noted. His Protestant 
parishioners were not numerous. I do not know the 
proportion they bore to the Catholic majority around 
them ; some years later* Primate Boulter wrote to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury that in Ireland there were 
probably five Papists for one Protestant, and this was 
perhaps the proportion borne by the Catholics of Laracor 
to their Protestant neighbours. Swift, as an Anglican 
Churchman, desired that the people should adopt the 
Protestant religion ; but, as we shall hereafter see, he 
had not the least disposition to embark in a crusade of 
theological controversy. His idea was a much more 
simple one. Mass could then be only tolerated when 
celebrated by registered priests. The Protestant autho- 
rities encouraged informers against priests who, unre- 
gistered, performed the Catholic liturgy. The Commons 
had unanimously resolved "that the prosecuting and 
informing against Papists was an honourable service to 
the Government." Swift could not • stoop so low as to 
take any personal share in "that honourable service ;" 
but his language shows the source to which he looked 
for the conversion of the Irish Catholics to the English 
religion. "The Popish priests," he says, "are all 
registered, and without permission (which I hope will 

* In 1727, 
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not be granted) they can have no successors, so that 
the Protestant clergy will find it, perhaps, no difficult 
matter to bring great numbers over to the Church." 
He thought apparently that the Irish people could not 
do without some form of religion, and that, if deprived 
by law of the worship of their own Church, they might, 
faute de mieux, take up Protestantism as a substitute. 
But, notwithstanding the religious intolerance mani- 
fested in this instance, Swift was too much a man of 
the world to carry theological dislikes into private 
intercourse. He lived on terms of friendly intimacy 
with the Catholic poet Pope, with the Catholic Martha 
Blount, and with other members of the ancient Church. 
He promised a Catholic lady whom he invited to his 
house to give her the society of a priest, who, he said, 
was twice as old as himself. He seems to have had an 
occasional glimpse of the evident truth that the material 
interests of Ireland must suffer from laws directed 
against the religion of the great majority of the nation ; 
but if such a vision crossed his mind, it produced in 
him no effort to liberate the Catholics from penal 
bondage. 

Meanwhile, the material interests of Ireland occupied 
Swift's attention. He saw and deplored the horrible 
condition of popular suffering to which the country 
was reduced by the legislation which aimed at crushing 
out Irish manufacturing and commercial enterprise. 
Of that legislation I have already given a slight out- 
line. I may here remark that so elaborate and compre- 
hensive was the malignity of the English Government, 
that it included not only the land but the sea in its 
scope. Mr. J. A. Blake, M.P., has recently reminded 
the public that, in the seventeenth century, effective 
measures were adopted to destroy the Irish fishing 
interest. Mr. Blake quotes Sir Charles Morgan's re- 
mark that the Government of England " did not enter- 
tain the idea that the resources of Ireland could or 
ought to be made available for the Irish subject." Hp 
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then goes on to say, that against no branch oi industry 
and enterprise were more determined, and unfortunately 
more successful, efforts directed than to crush the Irish 
fisheries so far as their prosecution by the people of the 
country. 

" The Cromwellian Parliament was inundated with 
petitions from several English fishing stations, praying 
that the fisheries of Ireland might be discouraged, on 
account of the great injury the competition of Irish 
fishermen proved to the trade of the English fishermen 
abroad. The prayer was granted." 

On land or on water it was all the same. The active, 
insatiable, incessant policy was to deprive the Irish of 
whatever benefit they could derive from the produce of 
their land, or of the sea that washed their coasts. Mr. 
Blake carries down his narrative to the present century. 
While hostility to every profitable Irish industry was 
the leading principle of Government, successive Viceroys 
exhorted Parliament, in speeches from the throne, to 
" prevent the further growth of Popery," to give fresh 
force and efficiency to the penal laws, and to see that 
those laws were duly executed. Take, as a sample, the 
recommendation of the Duke of Grafton, when pro- 
roguing Parliament, to keep a strict watch upon the 
Papists; "since," says his Grace, "I have reason to 
believe that the number of Popish priests is daily 
increasing in this kingdom, and already far exceeds 
what by the indulgence of the law is allowed." 

The Protestant primate of Ireland was, in Swift's 
time, Hugh Boulter. That prelate's voluminous corre- 
spondence displays the spirit which then actuated the 
leaders of the anti-Irish State Church. His prime 
anxiety is to promote the king's business in Ireland. 
Himself an Englishman, he earnestly recommends that 
Englishmen only should be appointed to the Irish 
bishoprics. The burden of his letters consists of the 
necessity of excluding natives of Ireland from all the 
great offices of State, secular and ecclesiastical. He 
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could not trust even Irish Protestants "to do the 
king's business/' for, in view of a probable vacancy in 
the see of Dublin, he writes : — 

" I am entirely of opinion that the new archbishop ought to be 
an Englishman, either already on the bench here or in England, 
As fur a native of this country, I can hardly doubt that, whatever 
his behaviour has been or his promises may be, when he is once in 
that station he will put himself at the head of the Irish interest 
in the Church at least, and he will naturally carry with him the 
college and most of the clergy here." 

What Primate Boulter calls the Irish interest in the 
Church can only mean the appointment of native Pro- 
testant clergymen to good benefices. The State Church 
was an English, not an Irish, institution ; it was estab- 
lished here by English power, and established for the 
purpose of helping to stamp out Irish aspirings to 
national -autonomy. It was fattened on the confisca- 
tion of the Irish ecclesiastical State revenues. It was 
a principal link in the chain that fettered Ireland to 
English domination ; and being so, its clergy could 
not reasonably be accused of any really national senti- 
ments or intentions; so that those of them who had 
been born in Ireland could have only incurred the 
suspicions of Primate Boulter from the place of their 
nativity. This primate, intensely hostile as he was to 
Ireland, had enormous power in the government of the 
country. From 1724 to 1738 he held the archiepis- 
copal see of Armagh. During the occasional absences 
from Ireland of the Viceroy, the executive functions of 
his office are performed by Lords Justices, It gives us 
some idea of the political influence of Boulter to find 
that he filled the office of Lord Justice on thirteen 
occasions from 1726 to 1741. 

While Swift was incumbent of Laracor, he employed 
himself in enlarging the glebe, in forming a garden, 
and in constructing a canal, by the sides of which he 
planted willows. That the place became dear to him is 
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evident from the frequent and affectionate mention of 
it in his Journal to Stella. He also bought the tithes 
of Eff ernock, which, by his will, he settled on all future 
incumbents, making, however, this very remarkable 
provision, that if, at any future time, the Established 
Church should be disendowed, the tithes he had pur- 
chased should be appropriated to the support of the 
parochial Christian poor of any denomination, but ex- 
cluding Jews, atheists, and infidels. 

It was now that Stella and a Mrs. Dingley, who 
accompanied her from England, established themselves, 
or rather were established by Swift, in the neighbouring 
town of Trim, where they always resided while Swift 
occupied Laracor, only changing their abode to the 
vicarage on its owner's occasional journeys to England. 
Stella attracted the admiration of a Rev. Mr. Tisdall, 
whose breath is recorded by Swift, in a stinging epigram, 
to have been peculiarly offensive. This infragrant 
clergyman proposed marriage to her, and, notwith- 
standing the annoying perfume he exhaled, the lady 
appears to have listened for some time to his addresses 
without any apparent reluctance, although it is sug- 
gested by some of Swift's biographers that her acquies- 
cence was perhaps assumed in order to ascertain Swift's 
real intentions in her regard. Swift managed to get 
rid of the divine of evil odour by insisting on a larger 
pecuniary provision for Stella, in the event of her 
widowhood, than the lover was able to grant, and on 
this point the treaty was broken off. 

Swift's time passed pleasantly between the society of 
the fascinating Stella in Ireland and annual visits to 
London. In 1704 he had printed his celebrated " Tale 
of a Tub," an allegory designed to exalt the Anglican 
Church at the expense of the Catholics on the one 
hand, and of the Presbyterians on the other. Through 
life he was an ardent High Churchman. The " Tale of 
a Tub," written in advocacy of English Protestantism, 
was, however, severely censured, on the score of its 
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irreverence, by many divines of that communion. It 
is probable that Swift was not insensible of the justice 
of the censure. Yet he appears to think that the end 
justified the means, for he says to Stella : " They may 
talk of the — you know what' 9 (meaning the book in 
question), "but if it had not been for that, I should 
never have been able to get the success I have had ; 
and if that helps me to succeed, then that same thing 
will be serviceable to the Church/'* Here he argues 
that if the talent displayed in an irreverent book should 
induce Queen Anne's ministry to advance him in the 
Church, then that unclerical volume will have served 
the Church by procuring the promotion of her cham- 
pion. Quite consistent with this sort of reasoning is 
his advocacy of the Test Act, although he witnessed 
and records its demoralizing operation. It is scarcely 
necessary to remind the reader that the Test Act was a 
statute which excluded from official employment all 
persons who did not profess the established religion, by 
requiring each servant of the Crown, from the highest 
to the lowest, to receive the sacrament in the State 
Church as a qualification for office. Swift wrote in 
defence of the Test Act, and yet he could satirize its 
operation thus : — "I was early with the Secretary to-day, 
but he was gone to his devotions, and to receive the 
sacrament ; several rakes did the same ; it was not for 
piety, but employments, according to Act of Parlia- 
ment."t He saw the profanation of a rite which he 
deemed holy, yet he defended the statute which ren- 
dered such profanation inevitable, because he considered 
that statute a useful bulwark of the Church Establish- 
ment. But it would not be just to pass an unqualified 
condemnation on Swift for this inconsistency. We 
must keep in mind that, if he learned little else in 
Trinity College, he was likely, at least, to acquire in 

* "Journal to Stella/' October, 1710. 

t " Journal to Stella," November 25, 1711. 
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that seminary the most extreme principles with respect 
to the predominance of the Anglican Church, and the 
absolute right of her members to monopolize public 
employments. He lived at a time when the members 
of all Churches were ready to fence their theological 
dogmas with political enactments. He was a Church- 
man by choice, for he rejected the offer of a military 
commission from King William, and of a civil employ- 
ment from Sir William Temple. At the period of life 
when the mind is "wax to receive and marble to retain," 
he associated with few, if any, who did not hold the 
strongest ascendency doctrines. The nature of his 
education, the nature of the profession he adopted, the 
men with whom he mixed in social intercourse, all were 
calculated to confirm the original prejudices of a mind, 
remarkable indeed for its vigour and acuteness, but 
equally remarkable for the pertinacity of its partisan- 
ship in any cause dear to its affections. 

Swift seems to occupy a place strangely anomalous, 
when he appears as the bold and zealous champion of 
the national right of Ireland to be governed by an 
Irish Parliament alone, and also as the champion of so 
essentially anti-national an institution as the State! 
Church. But we heartily honour him for his eminent 
merits and services ; and we mark his failings only as 
they show how connection with an alien establishment 
can vitiate the mind and impair the consistency of even 
the greatest patriot. 

In 1710 the Protestant bishops in Ireland associated 
Swift in a commission with their brother prelates of 
Ossory and Killaloe to proceed to London in order to 
solicit from Queen Anne's Ministry a remission of the 
first-fruits and twentieth-parts payable to the Crown by 
the Protestant Establishment in Ireland. Swift entered 
with zealous alacrity on the duties of his mission. He 
sailed from Dunleary to Parkgate on the 1st of Septem- 
ber,* The voyage was performed in fifteen hours. He 

* Or perhaps the 81st of August, on which day his credentials 
lire dated. 
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thence set forth for Chester, from which town the first 
portion of his memorable Journal to Stella is dated on 
the second of that month. He rode post from Chester 
to London. The journey occupied five days ; he tells 
Stella he was weary the first day, almost dead the 
second, tolerable the third, and well enough the rest ; and 
that on his arrival in London the Whigs were ravished 
to see him, and would lay hold on him as drowning 
men seize a twig. To this visit to London we owe 
what is incomparably more interesting than the ques- 
tion of the first-fruits (in which I may parenthetically 
say that Swift was successful), namely, the Journal to 
Stella, which reveals not only the general sentiments of 
the writer, but, with the most extraordinary minute- 
ness, every passing caprice of his mind. The wandering 
shadows of thought are caught up and stereotyped by a 
process resembling photography. The Journal was ob- 
viously written in perfect confidence that it never would 
meet the public eye. No man who anticipated the 
slightest chance of future publication would have writ- 
ten down the fantastic jargon which familiarity with 
Stella had introduced into their confidential intercourse. 
Words are mis-spelled to imitate the imperfect utterance 
of infants. There are the vilest puns. There are 
snatches of extempore proverbs in rhyme. Some pas- 
sages he wrote with his eyes shut. Much of the Journal 
was written in bed, and some parts he affects to have 
written when in the act of rising, and the movement 
out of bed on a frosty morning is apparently jotted 
down as it occurs.* Sometimes we have his dreams, 
sometimes we have a sportive malediction, which as- 
suredly was not uttered ex corde. A letter to Stella and 
Mrs. Dingley on the 1st of April, begins with a grave 
bounce, immediately followed with the triumphant ex- 

* "Come, stand away, let me rise. Patrick, take away the 
candle. Is there a good flreP So — up adazy." — Journal, 81st 
January, 1711. 
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clamation, " An April fool ! An April fool ! ho ! 
young women ! " We have an imitation of the manner 
in which Chelsea buns are cried. We have an imitation 
of the inarticulate grunts forced from him by the cold- 
ness of the weather. These, and various other childish 
passages, would not have been written in a Journal 
which the author supposed should ever see the light. 
Their value is twofold : they display the most secret 
caprices of a very remarkable mind; they also are 
guarantees that the graver traits of the writer developed 
in the Journal disclose his genuine character. 

And what, let us ask, are those traits ? 

We find, in the first place, that Swift possessed, in a 
very high degree, the noble quality of fervid benevo- 
lence. He is constantly occupied in smoothing the 
asperities of life for the unfortunate, and in assisting 
merit in its struggles to rise. To befriend all who 
needed help was with him a labour of love. Of a young 
gentleman named Harrison he says : — " I love the 
young fellow, and am resolved to stir up people to do 
something for him ; he is a Whig, and I will put him 
upon some of my cast Whigs." He interested himself so 
actively for Harrison, that he got him appointed secre- 
tary to Lord Eaby, Ambassador Extraordinary at The 
Hague ; and when reporting his success to Stella, he 
says, with benevolent complacency, " An't I a good 
friend P " Some months subsequently, Swift, who had 
conceived a regard for the recipient of his kindness, was 
apprised that his young friend was ill, and wished to 
see him. The Journal accordingly contains the follow- 
ing entry : — " I went in the morning and found him 
mighty ill, and got thirty guineas for him from Lord 
Bolingbroke, and an order for a hundred pounds from 
the Treasury, to be paid him to-morrow ; and I have 
got him removed to Knightsbridge for the air. He 
has a fever, and inflammation of the lungs, but I hope 
will do well." This hope was, unhappily, fallacious ; 
and the following notices, extracted from the Journal 
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of the next two days, are so honourable to Swift's heart, 
and so illustrative of his character, that I cannot omit 
them: — 

"lam much concerned for this poor lad. His mother and sister 

attend him and he wants for nothing I took Farnell 

this morning and walked to see poor Harrison. I had the hundred 
pounds in my pocket. I told Parnell I was afraid to knock at the 
door : my mind misgave me as I. knocked, and his man, in tears, 
told me his master was dead an hour before. Think what grief 
this is to me. I went to his mother, and have been ordering things 
for his funeral with as little cost as possible to-morrow, at ten at 
night. I could not dine with Lord Treasurer, nor anywhere else ; 
but got a bit of meat towards evening. No loss ever grieved me 
so much ; poor creature 1 " 

£_To record all the acts of kindness by which Swift 
showed that he could be a genuine friend, would exceed 
the due limits of this paper. They are mentioned in 
the Journal to Stella ; but in communicating them to 
her there is not the least ostentation. That Journal, as 
I have already said, was never meant for publication. 
It was addressed in strict confidence to Stella and her 
companion. So far was Swift from the wretched vanity 
of wishing to parade his good qualities, that he actually 
erred in the opposite direction, and was justly accused 
by Lord Bolingbroke of being far more apt to obtrude 
his failings on the public notice. 

A pleasing trait revealed by the Journal is his fond- 
ness for his home at Laracor. He has scarcely reached 
London, when he says : — " I protest I shall return to 
Dublin and the canal at Laracor with more satisfaction 
than I ever did in my life." He protests that he likes 
Laracor better than Prebendary Sartre's "delicious house 
and garden " at Westminster. Mixed with a thousand 
miscellaneous topics, the following aspirations occur in 
various parts of the Journal: — "I wishlwere atLaracor." 
" I should be plaguy busy at Laracor if I were there 
now, cutting down willows, planting others, scouring 
my canal, and every kind of thing." " Oh, that we 
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were at Laracor this fine day I The willows begin to 
peep, and the quicks to bud." Elsewhere he says the 
time he passed in England was mere " dirt " in com- 
parison with the days of Laracor. 

There are, indeed, many indications that notwith- 
standing this fondness for his Irish home, he would 
have gladly accepted preferment in England. And in 
a letter written at a much later period from Dublin, he 
tells Pope that going to England is a very good thing if it 
were not attended with an ugly circumstance of return- 
ing to Ireland. The truth appears to be that the poli- 
tical condition of Ireland disgusted him. The system 
adopted by successive English administrations of govern- 
ing this kingdom with an exclusive view to the benefit 
of England, kept his mind in a state of painful irritation 
which was exasperated by residence in the island where 
the baleful effects of foreign tyranny perpetually met 
his observation. The destruction thus effected of our 
manufacturing industries necessarily threw the people 
on agriculture for subsistence. In this pursuit the 
Catholic farmers were hampered by the law that re- 
strained them, under penalty of forfeiture to the 
Protestant discoverer, from improving their own inte- 
rest in their farms beyond a certain specified part of 
the annual value. It is strange that Swift was silent 
on this penal enactment, when he could describe the 
condition of the farmers in such language as the follow- 
ing:— 

"Another great calamity [he says] is the exorbitant raising of the 
rent of lands. Upon the determination of leases made before the 
year 1690, a gentleman thinks he has indifferently improved hie 
estate if he has only doubled his rent-roll. Farms are screwed up 
to a rack-rent; leases granted but for a small term of years; 
tenants tied down to hard conditions, and discouraged from culti- 
vating the lands they occupy to the best advantage by the certainty 
they have of the rent being raised on the expiration of their lease 
proportionally to the improvements they shall make. Thus it is 
that honest industry is restrained ; the farmer is a slave to his 
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landlord ; and it is well if he can coyer his family with a coarse 
homespun frieze.' * 

The auri sacra fames of the landlords was frequently 
associated with contemptuous hostility to the creed 
and the race of the farmers. The progress of time 
would have softened and finally extinguished the 
sectarian source of strife, if the Irish Parliament had 
not been wickedly abolished; while commercial and 
manufacturing prosperity, unchecked by the Union, 
would have relieved the land of the surplus numbers 
who exceeded its capacity to feed them. 

Swift's description of the rack-renting system might 
answer for our own day ; not indeed universally, for 
many Irish landlords are satisfied with fair and moderate 
rents ; but unhappily the rack-renting gentry are suffi- 
ciently numerous to taint the character of the institution 
of landlordism, and to furnish grounds more or less 
plausible for the agitation of the Land League. 

Swift's talents procured for him during his sojourn 
in London the intimacy of the principal leaders in 
politics, fashion, and literature. His pen was actively 
engaged in the service of the Harley Ministry, who 
were glad to have the benefit of his powerful assistance. 
His services were freely tendered. He spurned the 
notion of pecuniary recompense, and when Harley sent 
him a bank bill for fifty pounds in requital of his advo- 
cacy, Swift resented the offer as an insult. " I was in 
a rage," he says to Stella, " but my friend Lewis cooled 
me, and said it is what the best of men sometimes meet 
with ; and I have been not seldom served in like man- 
ner, although not so grossly. In these cases I never 
demur for a moment, nor ever found the least inclina- 
tion to take anything." 

Although Swift rejected with angry scorn pecuniary 
payment for his labours, yet he naturally looked for 

♦"The Present Miserable State of Ireland." 
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professional promotion, which he found it extremely 
difficult to obtain. His great friends were enchanted 
with his company. They caressed him, they praised 
him, they invited him to their tables, they enrolled him 
in a select club, to which none were admissible who 
could not boast high rank or distinguished genius. 
They frequently gratified him by promoting the persons 
whom he recommended to their patronage ; but his own 
promotion seemed unattainable. An invisible power 
perpetually baffled his efforts to rise in his Church" 
When recording in his Journal that he had obtained an 
employment for Dr. Sacheverell's brother, he adds: 
"This is the seventh I have now provided for since 
I came, and I can do nothing for myself." The secret 
cause of his failure was that Queen Anne had read his 
" Tale of a Tub," and conceived an inveterate dislike 
to the author on account of the levity with which theo- 
logical questions appeared to be treated in that work. 
I do not defend the " Tale of a Tub." It is replete 
with most erroneous doctrine. But I am convinced 
that Swift, in writing it, had no more design to promote 
a general scepticism than other Anglican controvertists 
have had in their graver polemical treatises. To Swift's 
mind all subjects naturally presented themselves in a 
ludicrous light. He saw theology, just as he saw 
everything else, through a medium of humour ; and he 
probably laughed at Lord Peter with as little intentional 
irreverence towards Christianity as Barrow felt when 
he compiled his accumulation of subtle plausibilities 
against the papal supremacy. 

Although my principal object is to show the condi- 
tion of Ireland in Swift's time, and his connection with 
Irish political events, yet I cannot refrain from shortly 
referring to the memorable instance in which he dis- 
played the power of his genius in changing the public 
opinion of England on a most momentous question. 
Parliament was engrossed with the question of peace or 
war. Peace was intensely unpopular* The military 
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glories of Marlborough had created a strong feeling 
through England in favour of continuing a war in 
which successive victories exalted the national renown 
and flattered the national vanity. On the other hand, 
the Harley administration was committed to the policy 
of peace. To render peace popular was the task assigned 
to Swift, and his performance of that task was a won- 
drous intellectual triumph. In November, 1711, he 
published a pamphlet entitled "The Conduct of the 
Allies," of which four editions were exhausted in a 
week. The effect of that pamphlet on the public mind 
was miraculous. It dissected the political condition of 
Europe. Tearing aside the veil which the vanity of 
the English nation, elate with the conquests of their 
General, had drawn over their eyes, Swift displayed the 
enormous expenditure of English wealth to secure the 
Dutch, or increase the power of the Emperor, without 
any advantage to England ; and he showed how doubt- 
ful, how precarious, was the friendship of some of the 
allies for whose benefit English treasure had been 
lavishly squandered. The nation read and were con- 
vinced. Public opinion became as eager for peace as it 
had been for war. In the House of Commons Swift's 
arguments were adopted by the Ministry and their 
friends, and triumphantly urged against the Whigs. 
Thus in a most momentous crisis, did an Irish parson, 
undistinguished by aristocratic connection, by large 
fortune, or by anything except the power and brilliancy 
of his genius, sway the destinies of England, and enable 
the Harley administration to effect the peace of Utrecht. 
Swift's intellectual position was now magnificent. By 
the sole force of mind he had produced a revolution in 
the national opinion fraught with the deepest import- 
ance to England and to Europe. He was the idol of 
the Tories. His company was sought by the leading 
men of all parties in the world of politics and the world 
of literature. With some of these he formed friend- 
ships that lasted through life. With others, among 
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whom were Addison and Steele, private friendship was 
afterwards broken off by political disagreement. 

He bad kept a Ministry in office. He associated on 
terms of proud personal independence and strict equality 
with the magnates of the land ; his great and varied 
mental powers, which could dictate the policy of a 
nation or unbend in sparkling epigrams and playful 
witticisms, were the theme of universal admiration. 
Yet Swift, the statesman, the satirist, the poet, was still 
unable to obtain ecclesiastical preferment. His chagrin 
breaks out in his Journal. "I have been," he tells 
Stella, " used barbarously by the late Ministry. I am 
a little piqued in honour to let people see I am not to 
be despised. The assurances they give me, without any 
scruple or provocation, are such as are usually believed 
in the world ; but the first opportunity that is neglected, 
I shall depend no more, but come away."* Again, we 
read : " I dined with the Lord Treasurer, who chid me 
for being absent three days. Mighty kind! less of 
civility and more of interest."! 

I shall pass briefly over the episode of Swift's affair 
with Esther Vanhomrigh. When in London he be- 
came acquainted with her family. The father of Esther 
had been one of King William's commissioners during 
the Irish civil wars, and he contrived, from that and 
some other employments, to amass £12,000, with which 
he purchased certain forfeited estates in Ireland. Esther 
had literary taste, and Swift, who was always accessible 
to the claims of his friends for intellectual or literary 
aid, readily gave her the benefit of his abilities and in- 
formation. Their intercourse inspired the young lady 
with a violent passion for the Dean, which he did not 
reciprocate. He had formed a resolution that he would 
not marry before his pecuniary means should, in his 
opinion, render marriage prudent; nor after he had 
passed the age when he might reasonably hope to 

* "Journal/' 6th April, 1711. t Ibid, 26th December, 1712- 
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establish. His offspring in the world. He seems to have 
dreaded the expense of a family. Speaking of the 
prolific* 1 helpmate of a Parson Raymond, he exclaims, 
" Will Mrs. Raymond never have done lying in P He 
intends to leave beggars enough."* Writing to Pope 
about his need of exercise and change of air,f he says, 
" I often ride a dozen miles, but I come to my own bed 
at night. My best way would be to marry ; for in that 
case any bed would be better than my own." In his 
"Thoughts on Various Subjects," he tells us that 
" Matrimony has many children : Repentance, Discord, 
Poverty, Jealousy, Sickness, Spleen, and Loathing." 
And in his " Thoughts on Religion," he says : " No 
wise man ever married from the dictates of reason." 
Miss Esther Vanhomrigh was unfortunate in fixing her 
affections on this fascinating oelebist. 

Meanwhile Swift, after many delays and disappoint- 
ments, was given the Deanery of St. Patrick's in 1713. 
He thus describes his Dublin establishment : — 

" IJive injthe corner of a vast unf urnished house ; my family con- 
sists of a steward, a groom, a helper- in the stable, a footman, and 
an old maid, who are all on board wages ; and when I do not dine 
abroad, or make an entertainment (which last is very rare), I eat 
a mutton pie and drink half a pint of wine. My amusements are, 
defending my small dominions against the archbishop, and en- 
deavouring to reduce my rebellious choir. Perdiiur hmc inter 
misero luxS'X 

But — worse than archiepisoopal encroachments! — 
more terrible than choral insubordination — perplexities 
now menaced Swift's peace from female jealousy and 
rivalry. Miss Vanhomrigh had pursued him to Ire- 
land. He remonstrated with her on the folly of in- 
dulging a passion which it was not in his power to 
return. But his coldness gave her so much agony that 
he found it impossible to break off their intercourse, 

* Journal, 9th October, 1712. f 31st October, 1735. 
X Letter to Pope, 28th June, 1715. 
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unless at the hazard of a fatal result. Her condition 
excited his pity, and he treated her with compassionate 
kindness. Stella now became jealous, and her health 
sank under the agitation of her spirits. Swift's pre- 
dicament was pitiable. He loved Stella with the 
fondest fraternal affection. His regard for Yanessa, as 
he chose to designate Miss Yanhomrigh, he describes 
as that of a master for a favourite pupil, or of a father 
for his child. He expressly declares that for neither 
lady had he experienced the sentiments of a lover. It 
is plain, from his published correspondence with 
Yanessa, that he tried to make her get rid of her 
romantic attachment. But in vain. The enthusiasm 
of her passion found vent in expressions of almost in- 
credible extravagance. 

Stella and Yanessa each wanted to monopolize his 
affections ; and not only health, but even life, seemed 
in both cases imperilled by the contention. At last 
Yanessa, suspecting that Swift might have privately 
married her rival, wrote a letter to Stella mquiring 
into that delicate subject. Stella handed the letter to 
the Dean, who, exasperated at Yanessa's pertinacity, 
immediately rode to her residence, Marlay Abbey, Cel- 
bridge. Entering the apartment where she sat, he 
angrily flung a sealed packet on the table, and departed 
without uttering a word. Poor Yanessa, on opening 
tike packet, found only her own letter to Stella. She 
survived the shock but a few weeks. On her death, 
Swift, in an agony of grief and remorse, retired to the 
south of Ireland, where for two months he secluded 
himself from all society. No person knew the place of 
his retreat. 

On his return to Dublin his spirits gradually revived 
under the influence of professional occupation, and of 
the company of Sheridan, Delany, Helsham, and other 
intimate friends, some of whom were qualified by wit 
and* talent to enter on a rivalry of comic poems, puns, 
epigrams and repartee. Stella, whose health had much 
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improved, played her part with applause in these 
contests. 

Swift now approached the time when he was to take 
an active part in the politics of his country, as the 
earnest friend of Ireland's commercial interests, and 
the able champion of her constitutional independence. 

The reader will remember the legislative destruction 
of the Irish woollen trade by an English statute in 
1698. The trade, which was steadily expanding, was 
computed to be worth about a million a year, and, as 
I have already said, many of the staplers whose natural 
rights were thus audaciously invaded by a foreign 
legislature, tried to indemnify themselves by a smug- 
gling trade with France. But the nation languished 
under the blow that had been struck, and Swift felt the 
prostrate condition of his country with poignant grief 
and indignation. In one of his tracts he affirms that 
the woollen manufacture of this kingdom sat always 
nearest his heart. In his personal intercourse with 
friends, and in his private correspondence, the indomit- 
able hatred of oppression that burned within him is 
perpetually manifested. To Delany he said : " Do not 
the corruptions and villainies of men eat your flesh and 
exhaust your spirits ? " Delany quietly replied that 
they did not. " Why, how can you help it ? " rejoined 
Swift, in a rage at his friend's tameness. Pope, in one 
of his letters, reproaches Swift with his " continual de- 
plorings of Ireland." At a later period Swift writes 
to Pope : " This kingdom is now absolutely starving by 
the means of every oppression that can be inflicted on 
mankind. ' Shall I not visit for these things ? ' saith 
the Lord. You advise me right, not to trouble myself 
about the world. But oppression tortures me." Again. 
in a letter to Mr. Benjamin Motte, the London printer, 
Swift writes : — 

" I am so incensed against the oppressions from England, and 
have so little regard to the laws they make, that I do as a clergy- 
man encourage the merchants (of Ireland) both to export wool 

7 
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and woollen manufactures to any country in Europe, or anywhere 
else, and conceal it from the Custom-house officers, as I would 
hide my purse from a highwayman if he came to rob me on the 
road, although England hath made a law to the contrary." 

In 1720 lie published " A Proposal for the Universal 
Use of Irish Manufacture in Clothes and Furniture; 
utterly Rejecting and Renouncing everything Wear- 
able that comes from England." So crimimal did this 
proposal for the exclusive use of native manufacture 
appear to the Government, that the printer was pro- 
secuted Lord Chief Justice Whitshed, who presided 
at the trial, endeavoured to influence the jurors by af- 
firming, with his hand on his breast, that the author's 
design was to bring in the Pretender. But the device 
was ineffectual. The jurors found a verdict of Not 
Guilty. Whitshed sent them back nine times to re- 
consider their verdict, and detained them eleven hours. 
But in vain. The jurors persevered ; and the trial of 
the verdict was postponed from term to term, until, on 
the arrival of the Duke of Grafton as Viceroy, his 
Grace, having maturely considered the matter, and 
probably seeing little wisdom in encountering the 
universal odium inseparable from futher proceedings in 
so unpopular a cause, was pleased at last to grant a 
nolle prosequi. 

In 1724 Swift wrote the celebrated "Drapier's 
Letters/ ' The occasion was this : In 1723 King 
George I. had granted to an English hardware man, 
named William Wood, a patent empowering him to 
coin £108,000 in halfpence and farthings for circulation 
in Ireland, where a scarcity of copper coinage was 
stated to exist. There was a strong constitutional ob- 

i'ection to this patent. The Irish Parliament had not 
»een consulted ; neither had the Viceroy nor the Privy 
Council. That a private tradesman, who, moreover, 
was an English, and not an Irish subject of the Crown, 
should be invested with the privilege of coining the 
money of the realm without the sanction of the Irish 
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Legislature, was properly deemed an unconstitutional 
invasion of the liberties of Ireland. But such was the 
depressed condition of the public mind that it would 
have probably been useless to oppose the project at first 
upon this ground. 

The penal code was then in full vigour. It is true 
that it professed to persecute Catholics only. But, as 
naturally happens when the small minority of a nation 
are set upon tho necks of the great majority, the Irish 
Protestants, who were legally constituted oppressors of 
their Catholic countrymen, became, with few exceptions, 
servile to the external power that enabled them to 
tyrannize at home. Yet there were occasional efforts 
to recalcitrate. In 1719, the Irish House of Lords as- 
serted its independence in the memorable case of 
Sherlock and Annesley. The latter had obtained a 
decree in the Court of Exchequer, which the Irish 
House of Lords reversed on appeal. Against their 
decision Annesley appealed to the English House of 
Lords, who confirmed the judgment of the Irish Ex- 
chequer by usurping the power of appellate jurisdiction 
in an Irish case. The Irish Lords presented an able 
State paper to the king, setting forth the legislative 
rights of Ireland, and their own independent juris- 
diction within their own country. I do not pretend 
even to summarize the controversy, and shall merely 
say that, as England was strong and Ireland weak, it 
ended for the time in the passing of an English Act, 
the 6th of Q-eorge L, declaring that the English Par- 
liament had of right full power and authority to bind 
the people of the kingdom of Ireland by its statutes. 
The spirit that animated the Irish Lords, although 
temporarily unsuccessful, produced results of great im- 
portance at a later period. But just then superior 
power was triumphant, and the Irish Protestants gene- 
rally continued to be the mere bond-slaves of England. 
The slight remains of independent feeling that yet 
lingered among them were chiefly visible in the useful 
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resistance which the Irish House of Commons often 
made to English dictation in our money-bills. 

Such was the condition of Ireland: the Catholics 
prostrate and proscribed; the Protestants placed by 
law in a position resembling that of jailers of the 
Catholics ; the principles of constitutional liberty nearly 
effaced from men's minds by the legal division of the 
people into tyrants and slaves ; the spirit of manly re- 
sistance to oppression, not indeed extinct, but at least 
for the greater part in helpless abeyance ; manufactures 
laid prostrate by adverse legislation. 

It appeared to Swift that the unconstitutional grant 
of a patent to Wood for the coinage of Irish halfpence 
might be taken advantage of to awaken his countrymen 
from the sleep of their bondage. A report arose that 
the new halfpence were much adulterated. Swift 
adopted this belief, and in a letter to the Irish people, 
signed "M. B. Drapier," aroused their fears of universal 
ruin if Wood's base coin should become current among 
them. He assured them that the adulteration of the 
copper had been carried to so great an extent that those 
who accepted it in payment of goods would lose eleven- 
pence in every shilling. He admitted that the king 
had an undoubted right to grant the patent. But he 
demonstrated that the public had a right, equally un- 
doubted, to reject the halfpence. 

" Therefore, my friends [he says], stand to it one and all : refuse 
this filthy trash. It is no treason to rebel against Mr. Wood. His 
Majesty, in his patent, obliges nobody to take these halfpence ; our 
gracious prince has no such ill-advisers about him ; or, if he had, 
yet you see that the laws have not left it in the king's power to 
force us to take any coin but what is lawful, of right standard, 

gold or silver. Therefore you have nothing to fear In 

short, the halfpence are like * the accursed thing,' which, as the 
Scripture tells us, ( the children of Israel were forbidden to touch.' 
They will run about like the plague, and destroy every one who 
lays his hand on them." 

A tremendous panic was created. Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, the Prime Minister, was greatly perplexed. The 
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profits of "Wood's patent were to be secretly divided 
with one of the ladies of light character who had ac- 
companied the king from Hanover, whom His Majesty- 
had created Duchess of Kendal, and whom he had 
graciously quartered on the Irish pension list; and 
Walpole had to choose between displeasing the king's 
greedy and powerful mistress and driving Irish discon- 
tent into insurrection. With the view of quieting the 
fears of the Irish, he caused an assay to be made of the 
halfpence at the Mint in the Tower ; and a report was 
issued by Sir Isaac Newton, asserting that the coin was 
in every respect of equal value with the current copper 
coinage of England. Swift laughed scornfully at the 
report: — 

" How impudent [he exclaimed] and insupportable is this 1 Wood 
takes care to coin a dozen or two halfpence of good metal, sends 
them to the Tower, and they are approved ; and these must an- 
swer all that he has already coined, or shall coin for the future. 
. . . . I have heard of a man who had a mind to sell his house, 
and therefore carried a piece of a brick in his pocket, which he 
showed as a pattern to encourage purchasers j and this is directly 
the case in point with Mr. Wood's assay." 

Swift sustained the opposition to Wood, not only 
with the " Drapier's Letters," but with many minor 
publications in prose and rhyme of inimitable humour 
and sarcasm. His broadsides and ballads quickly spread 
through the nation, and the ferment hourly increased. 
In the first three letters the Drapier had dwelt chiefly 
on the question of the patent, and on the disastrous re- 
sults of circulating an enormous amount of base coin* 
But in the fourth letter, addressed "To the Whole 
People of Ireland," he places the question on the high 
ground of constitutional right, and denies the power of 
the English Government to make Ireland submit to a 
contract to which the Irish Legislature was not a party. 

* Whether the halfpence were generally adulterated has been 
much disputed. Swift affirms that he saw a large quantity of them 
weighed by a very skilful person, and that they were light. 
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" A people [he tells his countrymen] long used to hardships lose 
by degrees the very notions of liberty. They look upon them- 
selves as creatures at mercy, and that all impositions laid on them 
by a stronger hand, are, in the phrase of the report, legal and obli- 
gatory. Hence proceed that poverty and lowness of spirit to which 
a kingdom may be subject as well as a particular person." 

He combats the slavish notion that Ireland is a de- 
pendent kingdom : — 

" A dependent kingdom is a modern term of art, unknown, as I 
have heard, to all ancient civilians and writers upon government; 
and Ireland is, on the contrary, called in some statutes an im- 
perial Crown, as held only from God, which is as high a style as 
any kingdom is capable of receiving. ... I have looked over all 
the English and Irish statutes without finding any law that makes 
Ireland depend upon England any more than England does upon. 
Ireland. We have, indeed, obliged ourselves to have the same 
king with them ; and consequently they are obliged to have the 
same king with us." 

He plainly declared that he owed allegiance to the 
king, not as king of England, but as king of Ireland. 
He dealt with the claim of Irish constitutional inde- 
pendence, and the encroachments of English usurpation, 
as a question of Eight against Might. " In reason," he 
said, "all government without the consent of the 
governed is the very definition of slavery ; but, in fact, 
eleven men well armed will certainly subdue one single 
man in his shirt." 

The doctrine of Irish legislative independence is as 
old as the connection of the two countries. Lord 
Macaulay talks of the just exercise of that supremacy 
which, in his opinion, the English Legislature then 
possessed over a dependent kingdom. He ought rather 
to have styled it the exercise of that lawless and intru- 
sive power which the stronger nation, without the 
slightest foundation of justice, usurped over the weaker, 
Sir Walter Scott, in his admirable " Memoirs of Swift," 
quotes, as incompatible with the aggressions of the 
English Parliament on the constitutional sovereignty 
of Ireland, the English ma,xim adopted in the reign of 
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Richard the Third : " Ireland has her Parliament, and 
enacts laws ; and our [English] statutes do not bind 
them, because they send not representatives to [our] 
Parliament."* 

It is true that there had been occasional aggressions 
by England on the authority of the Irish Parliament. 
But these were usurpations. They were the encroach- 
ments of Might upon Right. The just title of Ireland 
to legislative sovereignty, though held in abeyance by 
superior power, still survived, and was ready to reassert 
itself whenever the external pressure should be removed 
or relaxed. 

Swift's patriotic agitation excited the horror and 
alarm of the Protestant Primate, Dr. Boulter, who com- 
plains in one of his letters that the outcry against 
Wood threatened to terminate those unhappy divisions 
of Irishmen from which England then, as subsequently, 
derived so much illicit advantage. Boulter complained 
that Swift's agitation tended to unite Protestant with 
Papist ; intimating that if such a junction should occur, 
it would be all over with the English interest in 
Ireland. 

Meanwhile Wood, confident in royal and ministerial 
patronage, arrogantly boasted of the steps by which, he 
said, persons in power would secure his triumph over 
Irish opposition. Swift treated his boasts with utter 
scorn, calling them " the last howls of a dog dissected 
alive ;" and concluded a spirited exhortation to his 
countrymen to persevere, in these words : " The remedy 
is wholly in your own hands, and therefore I have 
digressed a little in order to refresh and continue that 
spirit so seasonably raised among you, and to let you 
see that by the laws of God, of nations, and of your 



* a Life * prefixed to Scott's edition of Swift, second edition, 
p. 284, note ; " Hibernia habet parliamentum, et faciunt leges ; et 
nostra statuta non ligant eos, quia non mittunt milites ad parlia- 
mentum," 
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country, you are, and ought to be, as free a people as 
your brethren in England." 

No wonder that Boulter should regard Swift with 
intense dislike. On one of Swift's visits to London, the 
Primate wrote to caution Sir Robert Walpole against 
placing faith in any statement he might make. 

Harding, Swift's printer, was imprisoned, and a 
Crown prosecution was instituted against him. Swift 
addressed seasonable advice to the grand jury. He 
published some telling verses, enforcing the duty of 
acquitting the accused. A Quaker plied the public 
with a verse from the Bible: "And the people said 
unto Saul., Shall Jonathan die, who hath wrought this 
great salvation in Israel P God forbid ! As the Lord 
Kveth, there shall not one hair of his head fall to the 
ground ; for he hath wrought with God this day. So 
the people rescued Jonathan that he died not."* 

The jury, thus exhorted in prose and poetry, refused 
to find the bill against Harding, although Chief Justice 
Whitshed exerted all his influence to procure a convic- 
tion. Walpole, seeing the dangerous temper of the 
Irish nation, yielded at length to the storm raised by 
Swift. Wood was driven from the field, and the grand 
constitutional doctrines, which the Drapier had brought 

Prominently forward, sank deep into the public mind, 
t is said that when Walpole once talked of having 
Swift arrested, he was checked by a friend who asked 
whether he could spare ten thousand men to achieve 
such a perilous enterprise. 

The Dean's popularity was now unbounded. He seems 
to have had a cynical dislike to public plaudits ; for being 
greeted in the streets of Dublin with the vociferous ac* 
clamations of the grateful multitude, he is said to have 
exclaimed: "Plague take the fools! how much joy 
would all this bawling give my lord mayor !" And on 
his triumph over Wood and the English Government, 

* 1 Sam. xiv. 45. 
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He retired fop awhile to Quilca, a secluded country house 
in the county Meath, belonging to his friend Sheridan. 
Swift published, subsequently to the Drapier contro- 
versy, some short tracts on Irish politics. In one of 
these, entitled " A Short View of the State of Ireland,"* 
he enumerates fourteen causes of national prosperity, of 
which modern readers will be especially interested in 
the following : — 

"The sixth is, by being governed only by laws made with their 
own consent ; for otherwise they are not a free people, t And 
therefore all appeals or applications for favour or preferment to 
another country are so many grievous impoverishments. 

" The eleventh is, when the rents of land and the profits of em- 
ployment are spent in the country that produced them, and not in 
another ; the former of which will certainly happen where the love 
of our native land prevails. 

" The twelfth is, by the public revenues being all spent and em- 
ployed at home, except on the occasion of a foreign war." 

In the days of Swift absenteeism existed to a consider- 
able extent, although it had not reached to anything 
like the prevalence to which the Union has carried it in 
modern times. The larger proportion of the absentees 
in the reigns of George I. and George II., consisted of 
the English families who had grants of the estates con- 
fiscated in Ireland by William III. But a rental of 
£627,799 was, according to the estimate of Thomas 
Prior in 1729, annually withdrawn from the country, 
and the drain was severely felt. Yet it should be 
noted that notwithstanding this drawback on the 
national prosperity, notwithstanding also the injury 
sustained by Ireland from embargos on her commerce, 
and the damaging restriction of Irish constitutional 
liberty by English usurpation, many noble mansions 
were erected in diiferent parts of the kingdom by resi- 
dent proprietors. The nobility clustered in the metro- 

* In 1727. 

f The union with England is a law made and continued against 
the consent of the Irish nation, and is therefore, according to 
Swift, subversive of their freedom. 
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polis, in which they built stately residences. The ducal 
palace of the Leinster family in Kildare Street, and the 
spacious mansion of the Earls of Tyrone, in Marlborough 
Street, were built about 1740. Near the same period 
was built, at a cost of probably £100,000, the princely 
residence of the Conollys, at "Castletown, in the county 
Kildare. Dangan, the abode of Lord Mornington, in 
the county Meath, is described as a mansion of great 
splendour in 1732, by Mrs. Pendarves, a guest at that 
period of the noble owner. Many other costly houses 
were erected during the earlier half of the century. 
The erection of such mansions was a sign of life which 
should not be forgotten in a description, however brief, 
of the state of the kingdom in those days. 

Lord Macaulay is careful to record the disparaging 
manner in which Swift sometimes names the aboriginal 
population of Ireland. But his lordship takes care not 
to tell his readers the mode in which Swift accounts for 
the depression of the Irish people. Among Swift's 
friends was Sir Charles Wogan, an officer in the Spanish 
service, descended from an ancient Irish Catholic family. 
In a letter addressed in July, 1732, by Swift to Sir 
Charles, we find the following estimate of the Irish 
Catholics abroad and at home : — 

" I cannot [says the Dean] but highly esteem those gentlemen of 
Ireland who, with all the disadvantages of being exiles and 
strangers, have been able to distinguish themselves by their valour 
and conduct in so many parts of Europe. I think above all other 
nations; which ought to make the English ashamed of the 
reproaches they cast on the ignorance, the dulness, and the want of 
courage in the Irish natives; those defects, wherever they happen, 
arising only from the poverty and slavery they suffer from their 
inhuman neighbours, and the base, corrupt spirits of too many of 
the chief gentry." 

The baseness and corruption of the chief gentry con- 
sisted in their slavish readiness to support what was 
termed the English interest, at the expense of their own 
countrymen. The same evil spirit survives in too many 
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of their modern successors, who are likely to pay a 
terrible penalty for their anti-national offences. 
t In 1726 Swift published " Gulliver's Travels." That 
inimitable work is a threefold satire. It burlesques the 
proverbial mendacity of travellers. It satirizes human 
nature in general, and the English administrative system 
in particular, with exquisite pungency. We see through- 
out the book, epeciaUy in the author's account of the 
Courts of Liliput and Laputa, the impression produced 
on his mind by his personal experience : — 

" I have known Courts [he tells Gay in 1727] these thirty-six 
years, and know they differ ; but in some things they are extremely 
constant: First, in the trite old maxim of a Minister's never 
forgiving those he hath injured; secondly, in the insinceritv of 
those who would be thought the best friends ; thirdly, in the love 
of fawning, cringing, and tale-bearing; fourthly, in sacrificing 
those whom we really wish well to a point of interest or intrigue ; 
fifthly, in keeping everything worth taking, for those who can do 
service or disservice. * 

Swift had gone to England in 1726, but was. recalled 
by the afflicting intelligence that his beloved friend 
Stella was dangerously ill. In the August of that year 
he returned to Dublin, and found that she had partially 
recovered, but her recovery was little more than a 
reprieve. She died on the 28th of January, 1728, to 
the inexpressible grief of the Dean. Her remains were 
interred in St. Patrick's Cathedral. Swift wrote a 
character of Stella, in which he takes care to record her 
attachment to Ireland. He says: "She detested the 
tyranny and injustice of England in the treatment of 
this kingdom." 

Swift's thoughts had long been occupied with death ; 
it was the frequent subject of his meditations. "I 
was," he tells Lord Bolingbroke in 1729, " forty-seven 
years old when I began to think of death ; and the 
reflections upon it now begin when I wake in the morn- 
ing, and end when I am going to sleep." To Pope he 
says, in 1737, "When I was of your age I thought 
every day of death, but now every minute," With the 
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solemn contemplations evoked by the prospect of his 
decease were mingled characteristic imaginings of comic 
humour. One of his most laughable performances is a 
poem written on his own death, which he supposes to be 
communicated to some of his friends when engaged at a 
card-table, and whose alternate remarks on the defunct 
Dean and on the points of the game, illustrate, with 
keen satire, Swift's estimate of their friendship and of 
the insincerity of their sorrow. 

Swift has been accused of avarice. He was extremely 
economical, and his early penury had given him habits 
of thrift which he retained through life. But he acted 
on his own maxim, that "a wise man should have 
money in his head, but not in his heart." His thrift 
did not restrain him from performing many acts of 
generosity, of. which some are recorded by his bio- 
graphers, while it is probable that many others found 
no record in this world ; for a hatred of ostentation was 
one of his characteristics. 

He has been accused of infidelity. The charge is 
equally stupid and malicious, It is certain that he 
regularly practised his private devotions. He intro- 
duced public services on Wednesdays and Fridays in 
his church at Laracor : thus performing a gratuitous task 
which undoubtedly infers a strong sense of religious 
obligation. The charge against him rests on the levities 
mingled with his theological speculations — levities 
which are indeed indefensible, but which we must in 
candour refer to his all-pervading sense of comic 
humour — not to unbelief in Christianity. There is one 
strong piece of evidence that Swift was no infidel, in 
the remarkable fact that his deistical friend, Lord 
Bolingbroke, deemed it expedient to adopt, in writing 
to the Dean, the tone of a believer in Christianity. In 
Bolingbroke's letter to Swift, dated 12th of September, 
1724, that accomplished infidel says that the truth of 
the divine revelation of Christianity is as evident as 
matter of fact ought to be ; and he adds, " I make no 
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doubt but you are by this time abundantly convinced of 
my orthodoxy, and that you will name me no more in 
the same breath with Spinoza, whose system of one 
infinite substance I despise and abhor, as I have a 
right to do, because I am able to show why I despise and 
abhor it." Now, this letter of Bolingbroke's shows two 
things : the first, that Swift, whom he knew long and 
intimately, had always appeared to him to believe in 
the Christian revelation; for assuredly he otherwise 
never would have attempted to pass himself o£E on the 
Dean as a Christian. The second, that Swift, not satisfied 
with simply professing Christianity, had attacked the 
infidel notions of Bolingbroke, whom it clearly appears 
he had compared to Spinoza. It is certain that if Swift 
had been an infidel, Bolingbroke would, of all men, have 
been the most likely to be aware of his infidelity. It is 
equally certain that Bolingbroke considered him to be a 
Christian. 

As years advanced, his faculties gradually yielded to 
grief, disease, and age. In 1735, he writes to Pope a 
letter, in which the record of his personal infirmity is 
associated the sceva indignatio at the misgovernment of 
Ireland which never was absent from his mind : " Now 
I must tell you that you are to look on me as one going 
very fast out of the world ; but my flesh and bones are 
to be carried to Holyhead, for I will not lie in a country 
of slaves." 

And in 1737 he pathetically writes to the same friend : 
" I am now daily expecting an end of life. I have 
lost all spirit and every scrap of health. I sometimes 
recover a little of my hearing, but my head is ever out 
of order." And in the following year he addresses to 
Pope a mournful account of his physical and mental 
decay : " I desire you will look on me as a man worn 
with yea* s, and sunk by public as well as personal 
vexations. I have entirely lost my memory ; incapable 
of conversation by a cruel deafness which has lasted 
almost a year, and I despair of any cure." 
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In May, 1740, Swift made his will, by which he 
bequeathed his property to establish a lunatic asylum in 
Dublin. It is painful to record that for nearly two 
years before his death he had sunk into the mental condi- 
tion of the unhappy persons for whom his benevolence 
had provided that receptacle. He died on the 19th of 
October, 1745. His remains were interred near those 
of Stella in St. Patrick's Cathedral, and on a mural 
tablet the following epitaph, composed by himself, 
records his hatred of tyranny, and his patriotic 
labours : — 

Hie depositum est Corpus 

Jonathan Swift, S.T.P., 

Hujus Ecclesise Cathedrali3 

Decani 

Ubi sseva indignatio 

Ulterius cor lacerare nequit. 

Abi, Viator, 

Et imitare, si poteris, 

Strenuum pro virili libertatis vindicem. 

Obiit Anno 1745. 

Mensis Octobris die 19. 

^Etatis anno 78. 

In considering the character of Swift as an Irish 
patriot, we must take into account his position as a 
dignitary of the anti-Irish State Church. He tells us 
that, in his opinion, every State should establish one 
State religion, and at most only tolerate others.* Hold- 
ing this opinion, it is natural that he deemed that the 
Church to which he belonged was the one Church 
entitled to the very questionable benefit of establish- 
ment. While the force of his patriotism was necessarily 
modified by his professional prejudices, it redounds to 
his glory that he should, notwithstanding those preju- 
dices, have boldly vindicated the constitutional inde- 
pendence of his country. By birth and education he 

* Letter to Pope, February 7, 1736. 
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belonged to the dominant Protestant caste, by whom 
the penal laws against Catholics were enacted and 
sustained. He mixed much with men by whom the 
Catholic religion was held in horror or contempt, or 
both. His own theological convictions were Anglican. 
He was zealous for the interests of the Protestant 
Establishment. His profession placed him under a sort 
of official necessity to say hard things now and then of 
Catholicity, yet his zeal had nothing in common with 
the modern system called Souperism. He complains to 
Stella of being " plagued with one Richardson, an Irish 
parson," who wanted to proselytize the Catholics ; and 
although he expresses his desire to please the arch- 
bishop, yet he exclaims, "What business have I to 
meddle P" To an English Catholic lady, Mrs. Martha 
Blount, whom he invited to visit him at his deanery, 
he holds out the following inducement : " You shall 
have Catholicity as much as you please, and the Catholic 
Dean of St. Patrick's, as old again as I, for your con- 
fessor."* 

To Swift's connection with the exotic Church Estab- 
lishment we must ascribe the invidious distinction he 
occasionally makes between the Irish of Milesian descent 
and the Irish of English descent. Sometimes he claims 
for the latter the title of Englishmen. Lord Macaulay 
asserts that, to the best of his belief, Swift never be- 
stowed the name of Irishmen on the natives of Ireland 
of English descent, t This is a great mistake, which 
Macaulay could have easily corrected by perusing 
Swift's " Journal to Stella." Not to speak of his sub- 
scribing himself " Hibernicus" in one of the letters on 
the Wood controversy, he repeatedly uses the words 
"Irish" and "Irishmen "J to designate Irish Pro- 

* February 29, 1728. 

t " History of England," chap. xvii. note. 

% " I attended the Duke of Ormond with about fifty other Iiish 
gentlemen at Skinners 1 Hall." One of the fifty was Sir Richard 
Levinge.— u Journal," Nov. 12, 1710. " I dined with Phil Savage 
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testants of English lineage. He did, it is true, draw a 
line between the two races ; and Sir Walter Scott con- 
siders that the prejudice thus indicated is partly to be 
accounted for by nis situation as a dignitary of the 
Protestant Church. 

When we reflect that Swift held high rank in that 
Church, and, moreover, that he was its hearty, zealous 
partisan, our admiration of his powerful and fearless 
struggles for Irish constitutional independence is in- 
creased in proportion to our knowledge of the counter- 
vailing influences to which his position exposed him. 
It is much to be deplored that he was not a layman. 
Unencumbered with his gown, his hatred of oppression 
would have taken a wider range. He would perhaps 
have thundered against the penal laws with as much 
force as against Wood's patent to coin halfpence. Had 
he sat in the Irish House of Commons, his commanding 
genius and warm love of freedom would have infused 
health and vigour into that assembly. But his profes- 
sional exigencies narrowed the channel through which 
the current of his patriotism flowed. 

The composition in which Swift's love of Ireland 

and his Irish Club."— Ibid., Dec. 12, 1710. "I dined with three 
Irishmen at one Mr. Cope's lodgings; the other two were one 
Morris, an archdeacon, and Mr. Ford."— Ibid., Feb. 11, 1711. " I 
dined to-day at Ned Southwell's, with the Bishop of Ossory and a 
parcel of Irish gentlemen/— Ibid., March 24, 1711. [At South- 
well's] " All the Irish in town were there.* — Ibid., April 6, 1711. 
"Unexpectedly there dined with us an Irish knight, Sir John 
St. Leger."— Ibid., Nov. 26, 1711. "I dined with Lord Anglesey 
to-day, who had seven Irishmen to be my companions, of which 
two only were coxcombs. One I did not know, and the other was 
young Bligh."— Ibid. t Feb. 11, 1712. "I hoise up Parnell, partly 
to spite the Irish folks here, particularly Tom Leigh." — Ibid., 
Dec. 18, 1712. "I had a rabble of Irish parsons this moaning 
drinking my chocolate." — Ibid., March 13, 1713. Elsewhere lie 
calls Steele Irish ; and in the seventh « 4 Drapier's Letter " he stVyles 
England " a foreign country." Of the numerous persons whon.^ he 
designates as Irish in his " Journal," it is probable that ninety-rfine 
out of a hundred were Irish Protestants of English descent. 
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appears most racy of the soil, and most free from the 
sectarian and colonial taint that marks much of his 
hostility to England is probably his poem on the sudden 
drying up of St. Patrick's Well, near Trinity College. 
He supposes St. Patrick, the patron of the fountain, 
thus to address Ireland : — 

" From thee with pride the Caledonians trace 
The glorious founder of their kingly race. 
Thy martial sons, whom now they dare despise, 
Bid once their land subdue and civilize; 
Their dress, their language, and the Scottish name, 
Confess the soil from whence the victors came. 
Well may they boast the ancient blood that runs 
Within their veins, who are thy younger sons; 
A conquest and a colony from thee, 
The mother kingdom left her children free. 
From thee no mark of slavery they felt ; 
Not so with thee thy base invaders dealt. 
Invited here to vengeful Murrough s aid, 
Those whom they could not conquer they betrayed. 
Britain ! by thee we fell, ungrateful isle, 
Not by thy valour, but superior guile. 
Britain ! with shame confess this land of mine 
First taught thee knowledge, human and divine. 
My prelates and my students, sent from hence, 
Made your sons converts both to God and sense, 
Not like the pastors of thy ravenous breed, 
Who come to fleece the flocks, and not to feed. 1 ' 

A few lines farther on the fleecing prelates sent hither 
by England are compared to magpies. St. Patrick still 



" With omens oft I tried to warn their swains 
Omens, the types of thy impending chains. 
I sent the magpie from the British soil 
With restless beak thy blooming fruit to spoil ; 
To din thine ears with unharmonious clack, 
And haunt thy holy walls in white and black. 
What else are those thou seest in bishop's gear, 
Who crop the nurseries of learning here ? 
Aspiring, greedy, full of senseless prate, 
Devour the Church, and chatter to the State I" 

8 
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Our indignant Patron Saint exclaims — 

" Oh ! had I been apostle to the Swiss, 
Or hardy Scot, or any land but this, 
Combined in arms they had their foes defied, 
And kept their liberty or bravely died ; 
Thou still with tyrants in succession curst, 
The last invaders trampling on the first ; 
Nor fondly hope for some reverse of fate, 
Virtue herself would now return too late." 

Noble and patriotic sentences these — true utterances 
of that sceva indignatio to which Swift lays claim in his 
epitaph. It is very instructive to observe how the man 
who could utter such sentiments was hampered in the 
exercise of his patriotism by his connection with the 
anti-national State Church. There was a struggle in 
his mind between the Anglican Protestant and the 
Irish patriot. He could proudly celebrate the ancient 
historical glories of his native land ; yet he would not 
emancipate the vast majority of his countrymen from 
penal shackles. He could battle nobly for the parlia- 
mentary independence of Ireland ; yet he would restrict 
to the members of his own Church the full enjoyment 
of that independence. He would perpetuate the Test 
Act. He compared the Catholics to a chained lion, and 
he had no desire that the chain should be broken. He 
compared the Presbyterians to a wild cat, ferocious and 
untamable. I may here observe that, while he opposed 
the admission of both Catholics and Presbyterians to 
political privileges, he clearly intimated that, of the 
two, the Catholics could show a better claim to be 
enfranchised. Of the Presbyterians he spoke with 
virulent scorn. He styled them vermin, and contemp- 
tuously rejected their pretensions to be called Brother 
Protestants. His patriotism certainlv regarded in the 
first instance the aggrandisement ol his own fellow- 
religionists, although he was heartily anxious that the 
commercial benefits he sought for Ireland should be 
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enjoyed by all her inhabitants without religions dis- 
tinction. 

Yet, despite all drawbacks, we regard our Dean 
with pride, with gratitude, and with affection. His 
faults as a politician were incident to his position ; his 
virtues and his public spirit were his own. His genius 
conferred honour upon Ireland. His patriotic activity 
served her. Gif ted with brilliant and original powers 
of mind, and — to use his own words — " torture! with 
the oppression" under which his country groaned, Swift 
well deserves a statue in that classic hall* where the 
forms of Lucas, Grattan, and O'Connell recall to our 
memory the labours of the illustrious dead, and at the 
same time remind us that the Ireland of their affection 
still needs our services. 

* The Royal Exchange, now the City Hall. 
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HOW THE UNION ROBS IRELAND. 

{Dublin Review, April, 1883.) 

Charles James Fox pronounced the Union to be, in 
its political aspect, an act of unequivocal despotism. 
In its financial aspect it is a gigantic swindle. Pitt 
wanted to get hold of the Irish revenue for British 
purposes: 

" He wants a Union [said the Right Hon. John Foster, Speaker 
of the Irish House of Commons*] in order to tax you and take 
your money where he fears your own representatives would deem 
it improper, and to force regulations on your trade which your 
own Parliament would consider injurious or partial. I never ex- 
pected to have heard it so unequivocally acknowledged, and I trust 
that it will be thoroughly understood that it is not your Constitu- 
tion he wants to take away for any supposed imperfection, but 
because it keeps the purse of the nation in the honest hands of an 
Irish Parliament" 

To extinguish, therefore, the Irish Parliament, and 
to bring the whole revenue of Ireland under English 
control, Pitt employed means which it is not a mere 
figure of speech to term diabolical. The financial re- 
sults to Ireland of a measure emanating from the jealous 
foes of her prosperity are precisely what her wisest 
patriots foretold. The complaint of imperial injustice 
in respect to the taxation of Ireland has been frequently 
made, and may be thus stated : — 

I. She is entitled to a lower rate of taxation than 
Great Britain on account of the great disparity between 
the British and Irish national debts at the time of the 
Union ; not a shilling of the principals of which pre- 
TJnion debts has ever been paid. The British debt 

♦ Debates, April 11, 1799. 
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was then about sixteen times larger than the Irish 
debt ; and solemn promises were given to Ireland that 
she never should be brought under the pre-Union 
burdens of Great Britain. But, in violation of these 
promises, Ireland has been brought under those burdens 
by the equalization of her taxes with those of Great 
Britain ; and she never has been given an equivalent 
for the load thus imposed on her. 

II. Such taxes as by the Act of Union were to have 
been borne in common by both countries ought (in the 
words of Lord Castlereagh) to have been apportioned 
with a strict regard to the measure of Ireland's relative 
ability. But the Act of Union over-estimated the rela- 
tive ability of Ireland ; the result of which excessive 
estimate was necessarily to involve Ireland in enormous 
and disproportioned debt. 

III. Ireland complains that this debt* was fictitious, 
in so far as it originated in an overcharge on her com- 
parative resources ; yet that this fictitious debt has been 
treated by British statesmen and by the Imperial Legis- 
lature as if it were morally and equitably binding upon 
Ireland. It has been made the pretext for extorting 
from Ireland amounts of revenue enormously in excess 
of her real relative ability. 

IV. This dishonest over-estimate of Irish relative 
ability was designedly made by the authors of the 
Union. The problem of the Union Government was 
how to get Ireland under English taxes without giving 
her any compensation for the new burden. They 
achieved their object by the following device : — The 
Act provided that the taxation of the two countries 
should become indiscriminate as soon as the Irish debt 
should be forced up to a certain specified proportion to 
that of England ; and Castlereagh took care that the 
Irish debt should be thus forced up, by the clever 
expedient of over-rating our relative taxable capacity. 
This of course necessitated inordinate borrowing to 
supplement deficient revenue ; and thus in a few years 
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the Irish debt was swollen to the proportion which, by 
the Act of Union, was to authorize the English Parlia- 
ment to impose equal taxes on both countries. Instead 
of wealth, the framers of the Union gave us debt ; and 
their fraudulent design in so doing is demonstrated by 
their making the prospective increase of that debt a 
condition of increased taxation. 

V . Ireland complains that by the financial legislation 
of the Imperial Parliament she is deprived of the enjoy- 
ment of her own surplus revenues, the exclusive use of 
which surplus the fifth clause of the seventh article of 
the Union professes to secure to her. And she suffers 
heavy loss from the expenditure in Great Britain or 
elsewhere abroad of an inordinate amount of Irish 
revenue. 

The above are the chief heads of our Financial 
grievance. To substantiate the statements I have 
made, it is necessary to refer to the Act of Union, and 
to the respective fiscal liabilities of Great Britain and 
Ireland at the time of its enactment. 

The seventh article of the Act of Union contains the 
following financial terms : — 

I. Ireland was to be protected from any liability on 
account of the British National Debt contracted prior 
to the Union. 

II. The separate debt of each country being first 
provided for by a separate charge on each, Ireland was 
then to contribute two-seventeenths towards the joint 
or common expenditure of the United Kingdom for 
twenty years ; at the end of which period the contri- 
bution of Ireland was to be made proportionate to her 
ability, as ascertained at periods not more distant than 
twenty years, or less than seven years from each other. 
Certain tests of relative ability are specified by the Act, 
one of which is a comparison of the exports and imports 
of the respective countries ; another is a comparison of 
the amount of income in each country, estimated from 
the produce of a general tax, if such should be at any 
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time imposed on the same descriptions of income in both 
countries. 

III. Ireland was not only promised that she never 
should have any concern with the then existing British 
debt, but she was also assured that her taxation should 
not be raised to the standard of Great Britain until the 
following conditions should occur : — 

1. That the two debts should come to bear to each 
other the proportion of 15 parts for Great Britain to 2 
parts for Ireland ; (at the time of the Union the pro- 
portion was about 1 Irish to 16 British) ; and, 

2. That the circumstances of the two countries should 
admit of uniform taxation. 

There was also a clause in the seventh article which 
provided that, if any surplus Irish revenue should re- 
main after defraying the proportional contributions and 
the separate national charges of Ireland, the surplus 
was to be applied to Irish purposes exclusively, and 
taxes were to be taken off to its amount. 

To create a popular belief that the Irish purse would 
be honestly dealt with by the imperial parliament,. and 
never made contributory to the old British debt, Lord 
Gastlereagh said, on the 5th of February, 1800 : — 

" In respect to past expenses, Ireland was to have no concern 
whatever with the debt of Great Britain, but the two countries 
were to unite as to future expenses, on a strict measure of relative 
ability. He should have considered it a most valuable circum- 
stance in this arrangement, if the countries could have been so 

completely incorporated as not to have distinct revenues 

Such, however, was the disproportion of the debts of the two 
kingdoms that a common system was then impossible, nor could 
any system of equivalent, as in the case of Scotland, be applied for 
equalizing their contributions. It was therefore necessary that the 
debts of the two kingdoms should be kept distinct, and that of 
course their taxation should be separate and proportionate. 
(Speech of Lord Castlereagh, as printed in pamphlet form by J. 
Rae, 57 Exchequer Street, Dublin, 1800." 

It is plain that all the promises and provisions pur- 
porting to protect Ireland in the use of her own 
revenues, and to preserve her from British pre-Union 
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liabilities, were intended to deceive ; inasmuch, as other 
provisions, of which the effect was to render them 
nugatory, were also incorporated in the Act of Union. 
These provisions were two : the first, that the Irish con- 
tribution to common expenses should be in the pro- 
portion of 2 parts to 15, or 1 to 7£ ; the second, that 
when this proportion should have swelled up the Irish 
debt (which, as I have already said, was at the time 
of the Union about one-sixteenth of the British) to 
bear to the British debt the ratio of 1 to 7£, the Im- 
perial Parliament should then be authorised to abolish 
fixed quotas of contribution, to consolidate the two ex- 
chequers, and to tax both countries mdiscriminately. 

Against both these iniquitous provisions the anti- 
Unionists strongly protested. On the 17th of February, 
1800, the Right Hon. John Foster showed that Lord 
Castlereagh's proportion of 1 Irish to 7 J British was 
based on the value of selected items ; while others of 
essential importance were omitted, which, if included, 
would have greatly lowered his lordship's estimate of 
Irish comparative ability. On the 19th of March, 1800, 
and again on the 26th of May in that year, Mr. Grattan, 
in a similar line of argument, exposed the fallacious 
nature of that estimate. Having done so, he predicted 
the financial results of the Union in the following 
words : — 

" Rely on it that Ireland, like every enslaved country, will ulti- 
mately be compelled to pay for her own subjugation. Robbery 
and taxes ever follow conquest ; the country that loses her liberty, 
loses her revenues/' 

Mr. Grattan did not fail to point out the operation 
of the fraudulent provision in the Act of Union, which, 
instead of giving Ireland a substantial equivalent for 
increased taxation, enacted that her taxes should be 
raised to the British level as soon as the dishonest (be- 
cause designedly exaggerated) estimate of her relative 
resources should have forced up her debt to the desired 
standard: — 
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" If [said he] the terms of the financial part of the Union were 
as beneficial as they are injurious, it would be of little moment ; 
for there is an article that whenever the Minister shall raise the 
debt of Ireland to an amount which shall be as 2 to 15 in relation 
to the permanent debt of England (in three years they tell you 
they will do it), then you are to be taxed as much as England." 

On the question of relative taxable capacity, the anti- 
Union Irish Lords placed on record two remarkable 
protests. One of these estimated our proportion as 1 
to 13 British ; and subsequent experience abundantly 
demonstrated that the ratio of 1 to 7£ was — as its 
authors undoubtedly intended it to be — greatly in excess 
of the comparative resources of Ireland. 

Lord Castlereagh, in his speech of the 5th of March, 
1800, lamented that the circumstances of the two 
countries did not permit the adoption of the precedent 
furnished by the Scotch Union — namely, the immediate 
financial incorporation of the kingdoms by the payment 
to Ireland of an equivalent for subjecting her to British 
taxation. His lordship was the Irish agent of the 
English Government through the whole of this felonious 
transaction. In introducing a scheme by which Ireland 
should be ultimately subjected to British burdens with- 
out being given an equivalent, he acted with deliberate 
purpose, and with full knowledge of the result. 

The profligate proposal that whenever the Irish debt 
should, by the Union machinery, be swollen up to a 
given standard, then Irish taxes were to be raised to 
the British level, was ably combated by Mr. Speaker 
Foster. Lord Castlereagh tried to soften the injustice 
by saying that the given proportion might be reached, 
partly by the increase of the Irish debt, but partly also 
by the decrease of the British. To this Mr. Foster an- 
swered, on the 15th of March, 1800 : — 

"The monstrous absurdity that you would force down our 
throats is, that Ireland's increase cf poverty, as shown by increase 
of debt, and England's increase* of wealth, as shown by diminution 
of debt, are to bring them to an equality of condition, so as to be 
able to bear an equality of taxation. This is contrary to all reason/ 
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Such a state of matters would have been thoroughly- 
unjust. But what happened was worse. The given 
ratio was reached solely by the augmentation of the 
Irish debt, without any diminution of the British. 

The following table shows the amount of the two 
debts and debt-charges as they stood on the 5th of 
January, 1801, and their respective increase on the 5th 
of January, 1817 : — 



Year. 


British Debt. 


Annual 
Charge. 


Irish Debt. 


Annual 
Charge. 


5 Jan. 1801 
5 Jan. 1817 


£450,504,984 
734,522,104 


£17,718,851 
28,238,416 


£28,545,134 
112,704,773 


£1,244,463 
4,104,514 



This table is taken from a Parliamentary return, No. 
35, year 1819.* It suggests the following observa- 
tions : — firstly, the Imperial Parliament had less than 
doubled the British debt in sixteen years ; but during 
that period they had quadrupled the Irish debt; 
secondly, the Union Government had insisted on fix- 
ing the Irish comparative ratio of ability at 1 part Irish 
to 7£ British ; but the post-Union borrowings by 
the Imperial Government on the Irish account were in 
the much higher ratio of 1 part Irish to 3 J British ; 
thirdly, these borrowings demonstrated the unfairness 
of the Union ratio, as they were made to supplement 

* By another Parliamentary paper, No. 236, year 1824, signed 
by J. C. Hemes, Secretary of the Treasury, the British and Irish 
debts as they stood in 1801 are stated as follows :— 
British Funded . . . £420,305,944 
Irish Funded .... 26,841,219 
By adding the unfunded debts to these amounts, Great Britain is 
brought up in round numbers to £446,000,000, and Ireland to 
£28,000,000. The difference between the two returns is unim- 
portant, as its effect on the proportions is infinitesimal. Mr. 
Henries makes the Irish debt-charge less than it appears in the 
return of 1819. 
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the deficiencies of Irish revenue arising from Irish in- 
capacity to pay the Union proportion of 1 part to 7 J ; 
and lastly, they effected the fiscal purpose of the Union 
by forcing up the Irish debt to that proportion ; there- 
by furnishing to the Imperial Parliament a pretext 
under the seventh article of the Union for abolishing 
separate quotas of contribution, and taxing the two 
countries indiscriminately. 

I doubt if history records a more remarkable instance 
of audacious and gigantic fraud than this whole trans- 
action. The kingdom of Ireland is deliberately over- 
charged ; and when the overcharge results in national 
insolvency, it is availed of as a pretext for exorbitant 
taxation. 

The following attestations of prominent statesmen in 
the United Parliament show the fiscal wrong inflicted 
upon Ireland by the Union : — 

On the 20th of June,- 1804 (in the fourth year of the 
Union), Mr. Foster observed that, whereas in 1794 the 
Irish debt did not exceed two millions and a half, it 
had in 1803 risen to forty-three millions ; and that 
during the current year it was increased to nearly fifty- 
three millions. 

In the discussions on the Irish budget, in 1804 (for 
up to 1817 the Irish and British Exchequers continued 
separate), Mr. James Fitzgerald said that "it was 
obvious that Ireland could not discharge her share of 
the unequal contract entered into for her ; and of course 
that England should ultimately pay all." 

And, seeing that " the unequal contract " was forced 
upon Ireland by British bayonets and British bribes 
(with Irish money), it was no more than just that Eng- 
land should ultimately pay all. But this equitable ob- 
ligation is not recognised by modern English states- 
men. 

On the 19th of March, 1811, Mr. Parnell adverted 
to what he termed the main cause of the increase of the 
Irish debt, and the failure of the produce of the Irish 
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taxes. He said: "The ratio of the contribution of 
Ireland to the general expenditure fixed by the noble 
lord (Castlereagh) was that cause. In this his lordship 
was mistaken ; and that/' continued Mr. Parnell, " was 
the source of all those evils and embarrassments that 
oppressed the country. Ireland has been paying a 
greater proportion than she ought to have done." 

On the 20th of May, 1811, Sir John Newport said, 
in a debate on the Irish Budget : " The revenues of 
Ireland have made no progress adequate to her debt. 
No instance had occurred within the last three years tn 
which the separate charge of Ireland amounted to within 
one million of the joint charge. This was one effect of 
the rate of contribution fixed at the Union, which, so 
long as it was acted on, would render the payment of 
the debt impossible. ,, 

On the 11th of June, 1813, Mr. Wellesley Pole said 
that, " when the Union proportions were settled, the 
Imperial expenditure was only twenty-five millions, 
whereas it is now seventy-two millions." He added, 
that it never could have been expected that Ireland 
would be able to pay two-seventeenths of so large a sum 
as seventy-two millions. It appears probable that the 
words here ascribed to Mr. W. Pole were incorrectly 
reported. Ireland was not required by the Union 
statute to raise two-seventeenths of the whole Imperial 
revenue ; but only of that portion of the revenue which 
remained after each country should have first provided 
for its own separate debt charge. 

On the 20th of May, 1816, Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald said : 

" You contracted with Ireland for an expenditure she could not 
meet ; your own share of which you could not meet but by sacri- 
fices unexampled ; by exertions, the tension of which England only 
could have borne. Ireland had been led to hope that her ex- 
penditure would have been less than before she was united with 
you.* In the fifteen years preceding the Union it amounted to 

* This was one of Lord Castlereagh's falsehoods. He pretended 
that Ireland, by the Union, would save a million per annum. His 
lordship's mis-statements were exposed by Mr. Speaker Foster in 
a masterly speech delivered on the 17th of February, 1800. 
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forty-one millions, but in the fifteen years of Union it swelled to 
148*millions. The increase of her revenue would have more than 
discharged, without the aid of loans, an expenditure greater than 
that oftheffteen years preceding lSOl* 

This is a clear admission that a domestic parliament 
would have preserved us from the insolvency in which 
we were involved by the Union rate of contribution. 

Mr. Leslie Foster (afterwards Baron Foster of the 
Irish bench) said, with regard to the taxation of Ire- 
land: "In fact, taxation in that country had been 
carried almost to its ne plus ultra" 

On the 21st of April, 1818, Mr. (afterwards Lord 
Chancellor) Plunket, speaking to a motion of Mr. 
Shaw's on the window tax, said : " Ireland certainly- 
had not paid the two-seventeenths stipulated for at the 
time of the Union ; and for the plainest of all possible 
reasons, because she could not; because a burthen 
utterly disproportioned to her strength had been im- 
posed on her." 

In 1822, the late Right Hon. Henry Goulburn, speak- 
ing to a motion of Sir John Newport, said : " The Union 
contribution of two-seventeenths for Ireland is now ad- 
mitted on all hands to have been more than she was 
able to bear." 

And it was precisely because the burthen exceeded 
her taxable capacity, that the authors of the Union in- 
sisted on imposing it on Ireland. They knew it would 
enormously augment her debt ; and they provided that, 
when this nefarious augmentation should reach a certain 
point, it should serve as a pretext for bringing her 
under British taxes. I have already said this. I now 
repeat it, for the fact is important, as showing the im- 
pudent and inveterate dishonesty that characterised the 
trainers of the fiscal arrangement. 

I pass from the testimonies of individual statesmen 
to the Report of the Parliamentary Committee, which, 
in 1815, recommended the consolidation of the Irish 
and British exchequers. Having stated that the Com- 
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mittee had considered " whether or not the respective 
circumstances of the two countries would henceforth 
admit of their contributing indiscriminately by equal 
taxes " to the imperial revenue, the Beport proceeds : — 

" It is well known that Parliament has not hitherto deemed it 
expedient to extend to Ireland the most productive of the taxes 
imposed in Great Britain for raising by direct taxation the supplies 
within the year. In other respects your Committee have found 
the taxes of Ireland not fully equalised with those of Great 
Britain, particularly in the excise, where some important branches 
are protected from increase, until 1820, by the Act of Union ; 
and in the stamps. 

"But on the other great heads of revenue— customs and 
assessed taxes — they have found a very near approximation between 
the rates of both countries. Your Committee cannot but remark, 
that for several years Ireland has advanced in permanent taxation 
more rapidly than Great Britain herself, notwithstanding the im- 
mense exertions of the latter country* and including the extraordinary 
and war taxes* The permanent revenue of Great Britain increased 
from 1801 (when the amounts of both countries were first made 
to correspond), in the proportion of 16 J to 10. The whole revenue 
of Britain (including war-taxes) as 2l£to 10; and the revenue of 
Ireland as 28 to 10. '" 

"Under these circumstances it is manifest that no practical 
benefit can possibly be obtained for any part of the United King- 
dom by endeavouring to maintain a fixed proportion of expenditure, 
when that proportion has rapidly carried the. debt of Ireland from 
a state of great relative inferiority into a growing excess, which 
cannot be met by any system of taxation that would not violate 
the most solemn engagements. 

" Moreover, it appears to your Committee that, from the whole 
tenor of the Act of Union, and the very circumstance of temporary 
guards to prevent the too sudden imposition of burdens on the 
weaker country before time had been allowed for the acquisition 
of at least equivalent benefits, that a Union, strict and perfect in 
matters of finance . . . to the extent of consolidating the treasu- 
ries and the exchequers, must have been contemplated by the two 
treasuries. 

«' On the whole, then, with a view to the clear advantage of all 
parte of the empire — to relieving Ireland from a burden which 
experience has proved too great — and at the same time with the 
hope of rendering her resources more productive • • . your Com- 
mittee have resolved — " 

Then follows the Resolution, affirming that the time 
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had arrived for consolidating the two exchequers (Report 
of 1815, Sessional Number 214). 

The Parliamentary Report just quoted accords with 
the testimony of the several statesmen previously cited 
in admitting that the disproportioned augmentation of 
the Irish debt arose from the unfair ratio of the contri- 
bution fixed by the Union ; and it expressly states that 
Ireland has been subjected to " a burden which expe- 
rience had proved too great." Now, when the unjust 
overcharge was thus acknowledged, what, I ask, was 
the obvious remedy pointed out by common sense and 
honesty? Clearly to lower the ratio of Irish contribu- 
tion to a scale proportioned to Irish relative ability, 
and, as the excess of Irish debt avowedly resulted from 
an overcharge, to transfer that excess from the Irish to 
the British account. To admit that Ireland had been 
charged too much is to admit that Great Britain had 
been charged too little in the apportionment of common 
expenses. It is to admit that, as far as what was called 
Irish debt arose from an overcharge, bo far that debt 
was not Irish debt in any equitable sense, but that it 
was really and equitably British debt. But, instead of 
fixing a ratio of Irish contribution really commensurate 
with Irish comparative resources — instead of recom- 
mending that Great Britain should assume the excess 
which, though nominally Irish debt, was truly and 
equitably British debt — the Committee of 1815 recom- 
mended the consolidation of the two exchequers, which 
measure, by consolidating the revenues, also consoli- 
dated the debts of the two kingdoms, thus mortgaging 
Ireland, present and future, for the whole of the British 
liabilities, pre-Union as well as post-Union. Lord 
Castlereagh, in 1800, had lamented that England could 
not give Ireland an equivalent for becoming financially 
incorporated with her. But in 1816 the incorporation 
was adroitly accomplished without the least hint of an 
equivalent. Instead of an equivalent, Ireland had been 
given debt, fictitious debt. She had been given, in the 
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words of Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald, a contract for an expen- 
diture she could not meet ; in die words of Mr. Plunket, 
a burden utterly disproportioned to her strength ; in 
the words of the Committee of 1815, a burden which 
experience had proved too great. Such was the species 
of compensation given to Ireland for involving her in 
English liabilities. 

That the excess of the Irish burden originating in 
the overcharge was equitably British, and not Irish, 
debt is, if possible, rendered more plain by the fact that 
the Union statute, which contained that overcharge, 
was forced by England upon Ireland against the will 
of the Irish nation — forced upon Ireland by a remorse- 
less system of carnage and Parliamentary corruption. 
Technicalities apart, the Union was exclusively the act 
of England. It was not, in any moral sense, the act of 
Ireland. Ireland cried out against it. If an unprin- 
cipled adventurer broke into a merchant's house at the 
head of a gang of armed burglars, held his pistol at the 
merchant's head, and bribed his clerks to sign a deed 
in their employer's name involving him in new and 
monstrous pecuniary liabilities, such a transaction would 
bear a close resemblance to the mode in which the 
Union and its fiscal enormities were imposed upon 
Ireland. 

The Act to consolidate the two exchequers was passed 
in 1816. It is the 56th George III., chap. 98. It had 
the mischief of seeming to be beneficial. It professed 
to relieve Ireland from an overload, but, by abolishing 
the Union quotas of contribution, without substituting 
fairly estimated quotas in their stead, it left Ireland to 
be overtaxed to whatever extent the Imperial Parlia- 
ment might at any time think fit to wring revenue out 
of her. When, after the conclusion of the war in 1815, 
the taxation of the empire was sensibly diminished, the 
pressure upon Ireland became less onerous, although 
strict regard was not had either to her comparative 
ability or to her equitable claim to lighter taxation than 
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Great Britain, on the score of her lighter indebtedness. 
It was reserved for Mr. Gladstone to render extortion in- 
tolerable by his exceptionally reckless disregard of these 
considerations. The time which he selected for his mon- 
strous exactions and the pretexts by which he defended 
them are worthy our special attention, as illustrating the 
enormous evil of foreign legislation. Firstly, as to the 
time of the new burden. In 1853 Ireland was suffering 
the miseries of several years' failure of the potato-crop ; 
she had, since 1846, then lost about two millions of her 
inhabitants between death by famine and emigration ; 
her poverty was excessive ; and — incredible as ft may 
appear — her very poverty was twisted by Mr. Glad- 
stone into an argument for taxing her. Secondly, 
the reasons alleged by Mr. Gladstone for imposing the 
income-tax on Ireland display an intrepidity of assertion 
which appropriately came from the lips of a man who 
was sure of a majority, and at whose feet Ireland lay 
fettered and helpless, unable to resist the hand that 
itched to get deeper into her pocket. General (then 
Colonel) Dunne moved, on the 23rd of May, 1853, for 
the postponement of the Income-Tax Bill until a com- 
mittee shall have examined and reported on the fiscal 
claims and the financial capacities of Ireland. Mr. 
Gladstone opposed Colonel Dunne's motion ; took his 
stand upon the fraudulent provisions of the Union ; 
assumed that the so-called Irish debt thence resulting 
was an equitable Irish liability ; and boasted that Eng- 
land, having relieved Ireland of the load, was now 
entitled to increase the taxation of Ireland. Referring 
to the Committee of 1815, the right hon. gentleman 
said : — , 

u A Committee had sat upon this subject at an early date, and 
when they reported that the debts and finances of the two countries 
should be consolidated, with what view did they make that report? 
Did they make that report in the sense of imposing a burden upon 
Ireland for the relief of England, or of imposing a burden upon 
England for the relief of Ireland ? They imposed a heavy burden 

9 
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upon England for the relief of Ireland, and that statement rested 
upon figures which lay upon the table of that House. • . . Why, 
in 1815, just before this subject was examined, and before the debt 
of Ireland was consolidated with the debt of this country, the 
annual charge of debt upon Ireland — irrespective of one farthing 
of charge for military or civil government — the mere charge of 
Irish debt was £5,900,000. This, he repeated, was the simple 
charge of the debt." 

I beg attention to this statement. The annual charge 
of the Irish debt in 1815 is here set down by Mr. 
Gladstone at nearly six millions. Either this statement 
is true, or it is false. If it be false, what an instance 
of the flagitious means adopted to mislead the public 
mind ! If, on the other hand, it be true, then what a 
crushing condemnation it affords of the imperial mis- 
management of Irish finance, and of the Union ratio of 
Irish contribution which enabled the Imperial Parlia- 
ment to engulf Ireland in an abyss of unfathomable 
debt ! Mr. Gladstone goes on : " Such was the state of 
things which was put an end to by the Act of Union." 

The Union here indicated is that of the exchequers. 
Mr. Gladstone overstates the annual Irish debt- charge, 
which, in truth, was heavy enough without being thus 
exaggerated. On the 5th of January* 1817, it was 
£4,104,514, not £5,900,000 (Return 35 of 1819). 
" Such," he says, " was the state of things which was 
put an end to by the Union" (of the exchequers). The 
way in which that measure put an end to the state of 
things then existing was by mortgaging Ireland for the 
whole imperial debt of both countries, then amounting 
to £847,226,837. Of this total, the British share was 
£737,522,104 ; the Irish share, as forced up by the 
Union ratio, was £112,704,733 ; and much of this, as 
cannot be too often repeated, was in truth not Irish 
debt at all, but British, so far as it originated in an 
overcharge on Ireland. 

" The expenditure on account of Ireland in 1817 (continues Mr. 
Gladstone), including civil and military charges, was £10,241,000; 
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while the total payments into the Irish exchequer as against that 
expenditure was £4,384,000 ; so that the amount provided from the 
British exchequer to make good the deficiency was £5,856,000 in 
that single year." 

I do not stop here to point out the omission from 
Irish payments of uncredited taxes, including the taxes 
paid in England out of Irish absentee rental But, 
whatever the real amount of the deficiency may have 
been, that amount originated in the Union over-* 
charge. And Mr. Gladstone's alleged Irish expendi- 
ture of £10,241,000 includes the gross miscalculation 
of £1,795,486, that being the difference between 
£5,900,000, the alleged, and £4,104,514, the real 
debt-charge on the so-called "Irish" debt at that 
period. The right hon. gentleman goes on to quote, as 
if it were a sound authority, a return of Irish liabilities 
granted on the motion of Mr. M'Gregor, M.P. for 
Glasgow, and which was calculated on the amount of 
what was called " Irish debt" as it stood on the 1st of 
February, 1817. Calculated, that is to say, on a basis 
not only false, but condemned long before by the 
statesmen I have already quoted, and cast aside by a 
Parliamentary committee when it had done its work of 
rendering Ireland bankrupt, and was no longer required 
for the purpose of financial chicanery : — 

" The figures he (Mr. Gladstone) had quoted showed that Ireland 
had not at any period paid the charges inherited by her from the 
separate arrangements with regard to her debt, together with the 
charges for civil government which were applicable to her. . . . 
As far as he could hear, the hon. and gallant gentleman (Colonel 
Dunne) had not adverted to the terms of the Act of Union, nor to 
the fact that it contemplated and provided for the principle of con- 
solidated finances and equal taxation, and that that principle was 
to become applicable when the debt of Ireland had reached a 
certain proportion — that of 2 to 15* — to the debt of England. 
The debt of Ireland did reach that proportion to the debt of 
England ; it reached a much higher proportion than the debt of 

t Hansard makes Mr. Gladstone say " 2 to 5 ;" but this is so plainly an error, 
either of the press or of the reporter, that I have no hesitation in oorreotmg it. 
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England at the end of the war ; and that was precisely the case 
which was provided for by the seventh article of the Act of 
Union." — Hansard, vol. cxxvii. 

Just so. A monstrous overcharge on Ireland is 
treated throughout as if it were not a dishonest imposi- 
tion at all, but something which Ireland was culpable 
for not having paid. The purport of the right hon. 
gentleman's argument is, that as England had assumed 
the overcharge, Ireland ought to pay the new taxes 
which he introduced. He argues as if the removal of 
an admitted wrong entitled England to inflict on Ire- 
land an equivalent wrong in place of the one taken off. 
Suppose the case of a money transaction between two 
merchants, A and B. On making up their accounts, B 
discovers that A has overcharged him £1,000. A 
admits the error, and transfers the £1,000 to his own 
debit. But he then says to B, " Well, my dear fellow, 
as I have generously taken the onus of that £1,000 on 
myself, you must really allow me to fleece you some 
other way." We should not commend the honesty of 
such a proposition, yet it is exactly the same in prin- 
ciple as Mr. Gladstone's plea for inflicting the income- 
tax on Ireland. It is to be observed that the Act of 
1816, which made Ireland liable for English debt, is 
facetiously described by Mr. Gladstone as having re- 
lieved Ireland at the expense of England. 

There were certain advances of money to Ireland 
during the years of famine, the unrepaid balance of 
which, in 1853, amounted to about £4,000,000, in- 
volving an annual payment of £245,000. These ad- 
vances were called the Consolidated Annuities, and the 
House of Lords had recommended their total remission. 
Mr. Gladstone represented this remission as a fair set-off 
against the income-tax. Four millions were remitted ; 
but the Irish income-tax up to 1870 amounted to over 
£11,000,000, which would have repaid the Consolidated 
Annuities nearly three times over. It may here be 
noted that since 1870 the English Government have, 
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for obvious purposes, suppressed the separate statements 
of payments by Ireland, and lumped the three kingdoms 
induscriminately in their finance accounts. 

It will be remembered that the Act of Union pre- 
tended to protect Ireland from equality of taxation with 
England " until the respective circumstances of the two 
countries should admit of uniform taxation/* If these 
words meant anything, they must have meant that 
equality of burden should not be imposed until Ireland 
became wealthy enough to endure it. In 1853 she was 
miserably poor, and her poverty was aggravated by a 
prolonged famine. As the condition of wealth implied 
by the Act of Union had not occurred, Mr. Gladstone 
thought he could extract an argument for increased 
taxation from Irish poverty; and, accordingly, he 
argued that, as Ireland was poor, a man with £150 
a year in Ireland was proportionately richer than a man 
with £150 a year in England, and consequently that 
his income was at least as fit a subject for taxation. 
The special merit of this logic is, that the poorer the 
country the stronger the argument for taxing her. 

General (then Colonel) Dunne, Member of Parliament 
for the Queen's County, obtained with much difficulty, 
in 1864, a Committee to examine the whole question of 
Irish taxation. Among the English members of the 
Committee were Mr. Lowe, Sir Stafford N orthcote, Mr. 
Hankey, and Mr. Banks Stanhope. Their proceedings 
are recorded in a Parliamentary blue book. Throughout 
the examination the English members carefully ignored 
the disparity of the British and Irish pre-Union debts. 
They assumed all along, as Mr. Gladstone had pre- 
viously done, that the condemned overcharge of two- 
seventeenths was equitably binding on our country. 
They ignored the just claim of Ireland for lighter 
taxation on the score of her lighter pre-Union debt. 
They ignored the fraudulent device by which the Irish 
post-Union debt was increased by a false calculation of 
Irish relative ability. Mr. Lowe paraded the exemp- 
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tion of Ireland from certain special English taxes— viz., 
inhabited house tax, a tax on railways, and some other 
imposts, the total of which in 1864 was £3,785,000 ; 
but he took care to forget that those taxes did not 
amount to a fourth part of what England should exclu- 
sively pay on account of her own pre-XJnion debt-charge. 
He asked whether the poorer parts of England, in- 
stancing Wiltshire, could not set up the same case for 
remission of taxes as Ireland : just as if Wiltshire ever 
had a separate debt ; or had been promised (as Ireland 
was) exemption from any part of the British debt ; or 
had been promised (as Ireland was) the exclusive use 
of her own surplus revenue ; or had been promised (as 
Ireland was) that her taxes should be regulated on a 
strict measure of her relative ability ! All these essen- 
tial disparities Mr. Lowe ignored ; and the line taken 
by him and the other English questioners demonstrates 
the absolute necessity of preserving Irish national dis- 
tinctness in matters of finance as our only protection 
from the ruinous consequences of British rapacity. 

There was an important report on the evidence drawn 
up by Sir Stafford Northcote. General Dunne refused 
to sign it, deeming that it did not fairly state the merits 
of the Irish case. The General's draft report was lost 
by the defection of two Irish members, Sir George 
Colthurst and Mr. Pope Hennessy. Sir Stafford de- 
fends the amalgamation of the two exchequers in 1817 
on the following grounds : — 

" Had tbat amalgamation not taken place (he says) and had the 
system of raising the revenue (by loans) which prevailed from 
1801 to 1816 been continued, the Irish separate debt would have 
continued to increase until the country might have been crushed 
by it " (p. 8 of Report). 

Sir Stafford here speaks as if the system of raising 
Irish revenue by loans must needs have been perpetual 
unless stopped by the amalgamation of the exchequers. 
But, firstly, he forgets that it needed not have lasted 
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beyond 1820, the Act of Union having provided that 
in that year there should be a revision of the British 
and Irish proportions. Secondly, he speaks as if the 
imperial parliament in 1816 had no mode of removing 
the unjust proportions except by amalgamating the ex- 
chequers. But it had another and an infinitely better 
mode, if it had chosen to adopt it — namely, to revise 
the proportions, lowering the Irish ratio to the scale 
which equity demanded. It anticipated the period of 
revision prescribed by the Union in order to bring Ire- 
land under British debt. It had surely the same power 
to anticipate that period for the purpose of establishing 
an equitable quota of Irish contribution. 

Sir Stafford makes the following important ad- 
missions : — 

"Since 1845 (he says) the share which Great Britain has had 
in the remission of imperial taxation has been proportionally much 
larger than that which Ireland has had ; and the additions made 
to the imperial taxation of Ireland have been proportionately 
heavier than those made to the taxation of Great Britain, while, 
at the same time, it can hardly be doubted that Great Britain has 
derived a larger measure of advantage than Ireland from the repeal 
of the Corn Laws, as a compensation for which the boon was 
originally given by Sir Robert Peel. 

" It is not surprising that the large increase which your Com- 
mittee have noticed in the general taxation since 1845 should have 
given rise to complaint. Nor is it surprising that louder com- 
plaints should have been made by Ireland than by other parts of 
the United Kingdom. The pressure of taxation will be felt most 
by the weakest part of the community ; and as the average wealth 
of the Irish taxpayers is less than the average wealth of the 
English taxpayers, the ability of Ireland to bear heavy taxation is 
evidently less than the ability of England. Mr. Senior, whose 
evidence upon the position of Ireland will be found very sug- 
gestive, remarks that the taxation of England is both the heaviest 
and the lightest in Europe — the heaviest as regards the amount 
raised, the lightest as regards the ability of the contributor ; and 
he adds, that England is the most lightly taxed, and Ireland the 
most heavily taxed country in Europe, although both are nominally 
liable to equal taxation." (Report, pp. 10, 11). 

In all this Sir Stafford Northcote does not seem to 
see the least injustice, or the least ground for reducing 
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the taxation of Ireland. The reason is that his mind, 
like the minds of the other English members of the 
Committee, is permeated with the notion that Ireland 
has no separate individuality, but is politically in the 
same position as any English county. Mr. Senior had 
said in his evidence, that Ireland being in partnership 
with England, was taxed as the rich country while she 
was the poor one ; an excellent illustration, by the way, 
of the value to us of the " partnership " (Question 
5519). But Sir Stafford says :— 

"If Ireland were to be relieved of two or three millions of 
taxation on the ground of her poverty, and those two or three 
millions had to be made up by an addition to the taxation of Eng- 
land, the burdens of the poor districts of Great Britain would 
actually be increased for the purpose of diminishing the burdens 
not only of the poorest, but also of the richest districts of Ireland." 

If Ireland were to be relieved of taxation on the 
ground of her poverty, such relief would be merely the 
fulfilment of Lord Castlereagh's engagement that she 
should be taxed on a strict measure of her relative 
ability. Sir Stafford in so many words admits that 
" her ability to bear heavy taxation is less than the 
ability of England ; " but ne ignores the promise that 
she should on that account be less heavily taxed ; while 
Mr. Gladstone, as we have seen, actually discovers in 
her poverty an argument for taxing her. Then, as to 
Sir Stafford's notion that there would be hardship in 
transferring to Great Britain taxes to be removed from 
Irish shoulders ; there is not the least hardship in com- 
pelling either men or nations to pay their just debts. 
The whole scope and spirit of the seventh article of the 
Union, and of subsequent imperial legislation, was to 
subject Ireland to British burthens which she had no 
part in contracting ; and this, notwithstanding certain 
illusory pretexts of protection made by Lord Castle- 
reagh, and embodied in the Union Statute. 

Let us now consider the increase of Irish taxation 
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introduced by Mr. Gladstone, with respect to its amount 
and to the comparative taxable capacity of Ireland. 

The taxes paid by Ireland into the imperial treasury 
for the twenty years from 1833 to 1852 inclusive 
amounted to £86,667,175, being an average of 
£4,305,626 per annum. In 1853 Mr. Gladstone im- 
posed his new taxes. In the twenty years from 1853 to 
1872 inclusive the Irish taxes amounted to £131,851,265, 
being an average of about £6,524,745 per annum. De- 
ducting the total of the previous twenty years from 
that of the twenty years ending in 1872, it will be seen 
that Mr. Gladstone wrung £45,184,090 more from Ire- 
land during the second of those periods than she had 
paid for the twenty years previously. 

I have already observed that since 1870 the treasury 
has not given a separate statement of the Irish contri- 
butions in its annual finance accounts ; for this would 
exhibit the disproportion between Irish taxation and 
Irish comparative ability, as tested by the assessments 
of both kingdoms for income tax. The net Irish 
credited revenue, excluding balances and drawbacks, 
was £7,121,017 in 1869 ; it was £7,202,929 in 1870. 
These amounts are exclusive of balances, and only re- 
present our credited payments. Our uncredited revenue 
cannot be accurately ascertained ; partly consisting, as 
it does, of duties paid in England on goods bought 
there for Irish consumption, and charged to the Irish 
purchaser as part of the price ; and partly consisting 
of the taxes paid in England by absentee landlords 
from their Irish rental. These uncredited taxes have 
been computed by able calculators as amounting to 
£1,000,000 yearly. If this be approximately correct, 
the taxes now paid by Ireland amount to between eight 
and nine millions per annum. 

Next, as to the comparative ability of Ireland to bear 
the tremendous load thus imposed upon her. Both 
Mr. Pitt and Lord Castlereagh said that an income and 
property-tax, had it then existed in both countries, 
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would afford the best test of their relative ability to 
bear taxation. In Thorn's Almanack for 1873, com- 
piled from official sources, I find that in 1869 the 
amount of property and income assessed to income tax 
was: — 

For England .... £370,070,360 
Scotland . . • . . 38,740,898 
Ireland .... 25,992,699 



Total, . . £434,803,957 

It appears by this test, that in 1869 Ireland's share 
of the general wealth of the Empire did not much ex- 
ceed a seventeenth, while in that year the English 
Government extorted from her nearly one-ninth of the 
imperial revenue. The revenue of the three kingdoms 
for the year ending 31st of March, 1870, was, including 
balances, £78,646,412 12s. l|tf. ; that of Ireland, in- 
cluding balances, was £7,620,622 9s. 6Jtf. (Finance 
Accounts for 1870, page 10).* Hence it appears that, 
omitting our uncredited taxation, the English Govern- 
ment made us pay nearly one- tenth of the general taxes 
out of little more than one-seventeenth of the general 
wealth. Reckoning our uncredited taxation, we paid 
nearly a ninth, according to the test of assessment. 
The suppression of the separate Irish payments in the 
Finance accounts since 1870 prevents my exhibiting 
the excessive disproportion between Irish resources and 
the Irish revenue extorted since that year. But we 
know that the same reckless disregard oi our compara- 
tive taxable capacity still actuates the Treasury. 

* In the same page the net receipts for the year 1870, after de- 
ducting repayments, &c, are thus given : — 

£ 8. d. 

' United Kingdom . . . 75,674,196 8 0} 

Ireland 7,287,126 15 6* 

Slightly more than the amount as given in Thorn. 
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There are tests, however, which would seem to indi- 
cate that our comparative wealth is by no means so 
high as one-seventeenth of the wealth of Great Britain. 
In 1864 Mr. Chisholm, Chief Clerk of the Exchequer, 
gave the following data to General Dunne's com- 
mittee : — He stated that on an average of three years, 
ending in 1863, the exports and imports of Great 
Britain were to those of Ireland as 52 to 1 ; the tonnage 
of foreign trade as 28 to 1 ; the total tonnage to and 
from all parts as 4 J to 1 ; the total coasting trade to 
and from all parts of the same country as 68 to 1 ; 
registered tonnage, 19 to 1 ; assessments (at that period) 
to income-tax, 13 to 1 ; deposits in banks on the 20th 
of November, 1863, 19 to 1 ; total deposits in banks for 
ten years, 14J to 1 ; post-office money orders during 
ten years, 14 to 1 ; railway receipts for a year, 19 J to 
1 ; interest on Government stocks, 19 to 1 ; probate 
and legacy duty, 16 to 1. As the cross-channel trade 
has, since 1825, been placed on the footing of a coasting 
trade, it is not now accessible to our inquiries ; but it 
is probable that if its amount could be ascertained, it 
would indicate at least as great a disparity of national 
wealth as the subjects of comparison submitted by Mr. 
Chisholm to General Dunne's Committee. One of those 
subjects, tonnage, is indeed often a delusive test ; but 
inasmuch as English tonnage undoubtedly represents a 
vast export of English manufacture, whilst Irish 
manufactures are so few as to form a small item in 
Irish tonnage, the disparity which this test indicates 
between the wealth of Great Britain and that of Ire- 
land, is very much greater than would appear from the 
mere arithmetical difference set forth in Mr. Chisholm's 
statement. The mean of his twelve tests is 25 British 
to one Irish ; representing, so far as they go, Irish 
wealth as only the twenty-fifth part of British wealth. 
One of the tests of relative ability provided by the 
Union Statute is the comparative amount of the export 
and import trade of the two countries, Hq:tq we havQ 
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the Chief Clerk of the Exchequer, sixty-four years after 
the Union, informing General Dunne's Committee that, 
on the average of three years ending in 1863, the ex- 
ports and imports of Great Britain were to those of Ire- 
land as 52 to 1. 

With respect to the expenditure in Ireland of her 
own revenues, a Special Committee of the Municipal 
Council of Dublin examined that part of the inter- 
national question in 1863 with acuteness and diligence, 
and they reported that the credited revenue of Ireland 
for 1861 (as shown by Parliamentary Paper, No. 116, 
year 1862) amounted to £6,546,281; from this sum 
they deducted the expenditure in Ireland, £3,860,585 ; 
excess admitted to England, £2,685,696. 

u Another table (the Corporation Report continues) in the return 
last referred to, shows the mode in which the Irish income for the 
year 1861 was applied, and we find the two following items : 

£ s, d. 

Payments for army transferred to 

England 2,385,863 11 2 

Remitted through the Customs 
and Inland Revenue in Ire- 
land to the Exchequer in Eng- 
land 384,847 3 2 

£2,770,715 14 4 

" Thus it appears that of the moneys paid into the Irish Ex- 
chequer in that single year, the large proportion of £2,770,715 was 
remitted to England, and expended out of Ireland. But to as- 
certain the entire foreign expenditure of Irish revenue, we must 
add to the above the sum of £1,000,000, being the estimated 
amount of Irish revenue paid to Great Britain, besides the 
£200,000 for the post-office and Crown rents, making a total of 
£3,970,715 of Irish taxes spent out of Ireland in the year 1861. 
A similar calculation for 1860 shows a foreign expenditure of 
£4,095,453." 

The manner in which the English members of 
General Dunne's Committee dealt with this question of 
expenditure was eminently characteristic. They coolly 
assumed that " the Empire " required a certain amount 
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of expenditure in England, which could not be reduced ; 
and that Ireland consequently was disentitled. to any 
increase of local expenditure, which, they argued, 
would involve an increase of imperial taxation. Where 
fiscal burthens are concerned, Ireland was always, in 
their estimation, an integral part of " the Empire, ' but 
" the Empire " invariably meant England when the 
question was one of outlay. 

The fiscal policy of the Government is necessarily 
calculated to depopulate Ireland. The whole inter- 
national system introduced by the Union withdraws in 
many ways the income of Ireland. The incessant drains 
incident to our provincialized condition I have enume- 
rated in a recent paper. I here repeat the catalogue. 
In addition to the tax-drain there are the absentee 
rents ; the cash spent in purchasing English manu- 
factures, our native manufacturers having been under- 
sold by the operation of English capital ; the heavy 
cost of passing Irish Local Bills at Westminster ; the 
commercial profits of insurance offices and banks whose 
head-quarters are in London ; the expenses of Irish 
law-students, who, until lately were obliged to receive 
part of their legal education in an English Inn of 
Court. The aggregate of all these drains is enor- 
mous. No proposition is plainer than that when an- 
other and a stronger country incessantly draws off 
the means which Providence has given for the support 
of our people, the people must seek in foreign lands the 
means of livelihood of which they are dishonestly de- 
prived at home. Mr. Lowe looks with manifest com- 
placency at the progress of depopulation, When acting 
on General Dunne's Committee, he asked the late J. F. 
Maguire (Question 4801) : " It is hardly a thing to be 
regretted, is it, that those poor people should go where 
they can have prosperity ? " To which Mr. Maguire 
answered : " No ; but I think it is to be regretted that 
the state of the whole country is so bad that hundreds 
of thousands of people are rushing from her shores." 
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Ireland is first robbed of the means of giving prosperity 
to her inhabitants ; and then, when they are thus driven 
out, Mr. Lowe thinks " it is hardly a thing to be re- 
gretted." Home Rule would rescue the Irish race 
from statesmen who practise the policy of expulsion. 

The international arrangement which justice points 
out is this : — Each country should be taxed for its own 
pre-Union debt-charge ; Ireland should also bear the 
burthen of so much of her post-Union debt as bears a 
true proportion to her real relative ability ; and her 
contribution to imperial expenses should be also pro- 
portioned to her relative ability. 

This arrangement should form the fiscal basis of the 
measure of Home Government. Ireland might fairly 
claim restitution of whatever amount of taxation in 
excess of her relative capacity the imperial Govern- 
ment has exacted from her ; but she would not insist 
on such a claim, as the resumption by Home Govern- 
ment of her rightful control of her own resources would 
enable her to dispense with it. 

The following extract from McCulloch's " Principles 
of Taxation " applies with much force to our case : — 

"Wherever the burden of taxation is not fully compensated 
by increased production or increased saving it encroaches on the 
means of future production, and the country begins to retrograde. 
Taxation, when carried to this extent, is one of the severest 
scourges to which a people can be subjected. By diminishing the 
capital, or the funds destined to support productive industry, it 
lessens the national income— the only fund out of which taxes can 
be permanently paid — and lays the foundation of public poverty 
and disgrace in the destruction of private fortunes." 

So spoke McCulloch of excessive taxation, even when 
the amount was expended where it was raised. His 
words apply with indefinitely greater force when the 
amount is to a great extent exported from the country 
that contributes it. 

It now only remains for me to notice some objections 
to our claim for fiscal justice. It is said to us : " You, 
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are very well off ; your taxation is less per head of 
your population than that of Great Britain." Just as 
if population, not wealth, was the true basis of taxation ! 
Just as if a country might not be poor as well as popu- 
lous, especially when for years it has been systematically 
pillaged by a powerful neighbour ! In the words of 
my able and patriotic friend, Mr. Mitchell Henry, " the 
question is, not how much jo^r head is paid in taxes, but 
how much of our gross annual income goes into the 
Imperial Exchequer." I quote the following answer 
to this question from Mr. Mitchell Henry's pamphlet 
on the " Financial Condition of Ireland" : — 

" By a calculation of the late Mr. Dudley Baxter, an eminent 
writer on finance, in his work on Taxation, the gross annual income 
of Great Britain is put down at 800 millions for 1870, and it is 
now (1875) greater. Now, if we put Ireland's at 50 ... I believe 
we shall rather over-estimate her income. The case then stands 
thus : Ireland pays in direct and indirect taxes 8 out of 50 millions ; 
Great Britain pays 67 out of 800 millions — that is to say, Ireland 
pays 3s. 2d. out of every £1 yearly, while Great Britain pays only 
Is. Id. out of every £1 of her income." 

An Edinburgh Reviewer* borrows from Mr. Spring 
Rice the following argument advanced by that gentle- 
man in 1834, and which the Reviewer deems quite 
conclusive : — 

"That argument is that, from the time of the Union, in 1801, 
to this hour, Ireland has never been taxed at the same rate as 
Great Britain, and that this separate taxation of Great Britain 
has been more than sufficient to redeem whatever portion of the 
National Debt can with any degree of reason be regarded as Great 
Britain's separate share of it." 

Here the separate taxation which for a time was 
borne by Great Britain is paraded as a favour to Ire- 
land, and as if it extinguished Ireland's claims on the 
score of her lesser indebtedness at the date of the Union, 

* October, 1876. 
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and of her lesser taxable ability. People who argue in 
this way seem to forget that, if England for awhile bore 
large separate taxation, England had large separate 
liabilities. They seem to forget that England, by her 
own act,, undertook to bear the exclusive burden 01 her 
vast pre-Union debt and debt-charge. They seem to 
forget that England, by her own act, undertook to pay 
fifteen parts out of seventeen of the common expenses 
remaining after each country should have separately 
provided for its own debt-charge. Whatever is the 
real amount of England's separate taxation, that amount 
has been fully absorbed by England's separate liabili- 
ties. It cannot, therefore, be honestly pleaded as a gift 
in any shape to Ireland, or as a reason for bringing 
Ireland under an equality of taxation with Great 
Britain, or as an extinguisher of the claims of Ireland 
for fiscal justice on the ground of her lesser indebted- 
ness and her smaller relative ability. The lower scale 
of Irish taxation, which existed up to 1853, was no elee- 
mosynary boon. Ireland had, and has at this moment, 
a right to a lower scale of taxation than Great Britain, 
on the plain grounds already stated. That right can 
never be extinguished by British payments to meet 
British liabilities, or by any other means than by a 
substantial equivalent in money given to Ireland. 

The Edinburgh Reviewer tells us, that from 1801 to 
1843 Great Britain paid exclusive taxes to the extent 
of £787,000,000. There is something absolutely ludi- 
crous in the wide disparities we find in the statements 
of Great Britain's post-Union separate taxation. In 
1833 Mr. Spring Rice informed the House of Commons 
that England had, up to that date, paid in separate 
taxation a total of £333,641,851. In 1834, however, 
he bounced from that comparatively modest total to the 
enormous one of £1,096,463,472. "Such," says the 
late Mr. Staunton, " was the progress Mr. Rice made in 
computation in a single year. He produced in one year 
a total of £763,000,000 above the other." The Edin- 
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burgh Reviewer recedes to the more moderate amount 
of £787,000,000 for forty-three years, giving for that 
period an estimate of over three hundred millions less 
than Mr. Spring Rice had appropriated to the shorter 
term of thirty-four years. 

Let it be remembered that England had bound herself 
to pay exclusively the debt-charge of her own pre-Union 
debt, which in 1801 was £17,718,851 per annum; also 
the debt-charge of her separate borrowings up to 
1817, at which date the British debt-charge reached 
£28,545,134 per annum. She had, as already noticed, 
also undertaken to bear fifteen parts out of seventeen of 
the remaining common expenses. 

Now, if England, by separate taxation, just met these 
British liabilities, she merely fulfilled her own self- 
imposed engagement, and by doing so acquired no 
right to make such taxation a set-off against the claims 
of Ireland. Next, if England, having extracted the 
last attainable shilling from Ireland,* had, by separate 
taxation, paid more than her Union engagements, the 
fact of her having done so would only have shown that 
the Union proportions- were a fraudulent overcharge on 
Ireland. And a moral right to raise Irish taxation to 
the British level could not possibly arise from a fraudu- 
lent overcharge. 

* " Taxation in that country had been carried almost to its ne 
plus ultra." (Mr., afterwards Baron, Leslie Foster.) 

Mr. Giffen, head of the Statistical Department of the Board of 
Trade, contributes to the Nineteenth Century for February, 1886, 
an article in which he says : " At present nearly the whole taxable 
income of the Irish people is, in fact, absorbed by the State. The 
taxable income being about £15,000,000 only, the Imperial Govern- 
ment, as we have seen, takes nearly £7,000,000, aud the local taxes 
are over £3,000,000 more, or about £10,000,000 in all. So large 
a proportion of taxation to taxable income would be a serious fact 
for any country, and there can be little accumulation in Ireland 
under such conditions. Considerations like these, which are so 
material, have, however, made no impression in the Imperial 
Parliament hitherto," 

10 
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THE "IBISH DIFFICULTY." 

(From the Westminster Review for October, 1885.) 

We constantly hear a great deal about what is called 
the "Irish difficulty." In a lecture delivered some 
years since in Edinburgh by Dr. Lyon Playfair, that 
eminent person is reported to have said : — 

" There is nothing inherent in the soil, in the Celtic origin of 
the people, or in the religion of Ireland, that should prevent it 
becoming an important manufacturing country; for all these 
conditions are represented in other prosperous nations. The chief 
difficulty for its development consists in the fact that England has 
impressed a character on the people by centuries of misrule, and 
that time is requisite for the change of character." 

If this be so, we should infer that England ought to 
abdicate a control which centuries of misrule have de- 
monstrated her incapacity to exercise otherwise than 
injuriously to Ireland. 

For eighty-five years we have been subjected to 
English legislation, a length of time sufficient to test 
the effect on Ireland of the legislative union ; and at 
the end of that long period we find our country dis- 
turbed by conspiracies ; great portions of its revenue, 
public and private, exported to England; its inhabi- 
tants divided into hostile classes ; whole districts swept 
by occasional famines ; bitter discontent developing into 
horrible crimes; manufacturing industry brought so 
low, that only about 80,000 persons in a population 
that still amounts to 5,000,000 are engaged in it ; mul- 
titudes flying to America in pursuit of that prosperity 
which at home they have failed to acquire beneath the 
rule of an alien legislature, and bearing with them into 
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exile deep and ineradicable hatred of the system that 
has stripped their native land of the means God had 
given for their support. 

Such is the condition of Ireland in the eighty-fifth 
year of the Union; and it fulfils the predictions of 
Grattan and his friends concerning the inevitable result 
of abolishing the Irish Parliament. Some persons have 
complained that, in proportion as England makes con- 
cessions to Ireland, the hostility of Ireland to England 
appears to increase. The root of the grievance is, that 
England has usurped the power of making laws for 
Ireland ; and whatever her " concessions" may be, the 
inherent wrong and evil of the usurpation still leave 
Ireland in the condition I have sketched. The " con- 
cessions," as they are called, have in general been with- 
held until they have been wrung out of our rulers by 
violent agitation. They have been wrung out of a 
Legislature with which we neither have, nor can have, 
any national sympathy — a Legislature into whose power 
we have been dragged by a policy of complicated crime 
unsurpassed in the annals of political iniquity. 

In effecting the destruction of the Irish Legislature, 
Pitt destroyed the only institution competent to bring 
order out of popular confusion in Ireland, to weld our 
different classes into one homogeneous whole, and to 
promote the prosperity and general contentment of the 
Irish people. It had its faults, like every human insti- 
tution ; and most of its faults may be traced to English 
influence operating on its members. But, despite its 
faults, it conferred on Ireland advantages which no 
other institution could possibly confer, advantages sum- 
marised by Grattan in a memorable passage. Planted 
on the soil of Ireland, legislating in the Irish capital, 
the instincts of nationhood inevitably produced in it 
that love of country and that pride in national dignity 
and national honour which broke the foreign shackles 
on our trade and legislation in 1779 and 1782, and 
which secured to us an amount of commercial, manu 
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factoring, and agricultural progress, attested by a host 
of witnesses, whose words are too well known to need 
repetition here. I quote, because it illustrates the 
blessing of home government, the following passage 
from the Marquis of Lome's reply to an address pre- 
sented to him by the Canadian Parliament : — 

"In no other land," says the Marquis, "have the 
last seventeen years witnessed such progress. You are 
not the subjects, but the free allies of a country that 
gave you birth, and is ready with all its energy to be 
the champion of your interests." 

This admission of the benefits conferred by self- 
government on Canada sounds almost like an echo of 
the declarations of Plunket, Bushe, Grattan, Earl Grey, 
and many another witness of the results of self-govern- 
ment in Ireland under the constitution of 1782. " She 
(Ireland) has advanced/' said Plunket, "with a rapidity 
astonishing even to herself." 

Lord Lome's words could never have been addressed 
to the Canadians if they had been ruled from London, 
overtaxed, deprived of their own resources and revenues, 
and insulted by " concessions" extorted by violent agi- 
tation and grudgingly yielded to violence. The condi- 
tion of Canada in such circumstances would have borne a 
disastrous resemblance to thepresentcondition of Ireland. 

It is not hard to account for the chronic turbulence 
of our country. Grattan, it will be remembered, pre- 
dicted that the vices inseparable from human nature 
would, when deprived of the natural escape- valve of a 
native Parliament, be turned inwards, and prey on the 
vitals of society in dangerous conspiracies. 

Pitt was strongly pressed by the commercial and 
manufacturing interests of Great Britain to check the 
rivalry of Ireland, which they deemed extremely for- 
midable. Prior to 1779, England had strangled Irish 
trade by direct legislation ; but the vigorous patriotism, 
of the Irish volunteer army in that year, and the legis- 
lative independence won in 1782, protected Ireland 
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from this species of aggression ; so that the only means 
of arresting her progress that remained was the destruc- 
tion of her national Parliament. 

To effect the Legislative Union, it was necessary to 
cover Ireland with an army of occupation. To find a 
pretext for infesting us with such an army, it was 
necessary to get up a rebellion. To get up a rebellion, 
it was necessary to institute a system of infernal perse- 
cution, of which among the many witnesses are the 
Marquis Cornwallis, Lord Gosf ord, the Earl of Moira, 
Earl Fitzwilliam, Lord Holland, Lord John Russell, 
and Henry Grattan, whose combined testimony estab- 
lishes the hideous fact that the Irish people were delibe- 
rately driven to revolt by the extensive employment of 
personal torture, of murder, and of arson. " Ireland/* 
says Lord Holland, "was bleeding under the hardest 
tyranny our times have witnessed." 

Thus was the rebellion of 1798 provoked, and thus 
was a pretext obtained for letting loose an army of 
137,590 men on Ireland, an army sufficiently strong to 
crush popular resistance to the Union, while the Govern- 
ment resorted to a system of gigantic bribery in a 
Parliament dexterously packed for the question. 

We are horrified at the ghastly and deliberate wicked- 
ness of the late James Carey's murder-club ; but, com- 
paring one diabolical conspiracy with another, it seems 
to me indisputable that the murder-club of Pitt, 
Castlereagh, and Clare was far worse than the murder- 
club inaugurated by James Carey. Compare the two. 

Carey, according to his own account, had organised a 
party of 250 assassins, of whom 100 were to be dis- 
persed through Ireland, 100 through England, while 
50 scoundrels were to be posted in Dublin. These men 
were bound, on pain of death, to assassinate any member 
of the Government or any supporter of the Government 
pointed out by their leaders. Had their machinery of 
murder gone on as they intended, we may conclude 
that from fifty or sixty to one hundred of the officers of 
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Her Majesty's executive would have fallen victims to 
their knives or their bullets. The scheme was hellish 
in its inception, and, if we regard it as a scheme of 
political policy, it was supremely idiotic. 

But let us compare it with the machinations of Pitt 
and his agents. Instead of 250 assassins, whose leaders 
contemplated the murder of perhaps 100, possibly 200, 
of the members or friends of the Government, we have 
a deliberate scheme of far greater magnitude, involving, 
not the sacrifice of 100 or 200 lives, but the sacrifice of 
many thousands of lives ; not the employment of 250 
murderers, but of 137,590 ruffian soldiers, who, as the 
Viceroy, Lord Cornwallis, said, delighted in murder* 
whose campaign was marked by every species of bru- 
tality, and who were poured into our country to put 
down an insurrection which had been intentionally 
provoked by Pitt's Government, in the teeth of Earl 
Fitzwilliam s solemn warning that their policy would 
raise a flame in Ireland which nothing but the force of 
arms could keep down. 

The Rev. James Gordon, a clergyman of the Estab- 
lished Church, records that, of the 30,000 "natives" 
slain in the rebellion of 1798, more were killed in cold 
blood than fell in battle. "No quarter/' he says, "was 
given to persons taken prisoners as rebels, with or 
without arms."t 

James Carey's murder-club, execrable as it is, becomes 
absolutely dwarfed in comparison with Pitt's. And the 
existence of such a horrible conspiracy as Carey's is 
merely a symptom of the radical disease, the total 
dislocation of the Irish social and political frame, 

• " The violence of our friends, and their f'»lly in endeavouring 
to make it a religious war, added to the ferocity of our troops, who 
delight in murder, most powerfully counteract all plans of con- 
ciliation." (Lord Cornwallis to General Boss, July 1, 1798: 
" Cornwallis Correspondence.'*) 

t Gordon's History, p. 269, as quoted by the Eev. J. Godkb ia 
«« The Rights of Ireland." * 
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produced by the criminal destruction of the Irish Par- 
liament. 

The Union was evolved from the bloody pandemonium 
carefully prepared by Pitt and his confederates, and the 
nineteenth century opened with the heaviest blow that 
had yet been aimed at the honour, the peace, and the 
prosperity of Ireland. 

As my object at present is not so much to examine 
the motives which prompted the Union, as to trace its 
effects on the condition of Ireland, I shall not refer in 
detail to the systematic jealousy of every form of Irish 
industrial progress which England had manifested from 
the days of Charles the Second. It is enough to state 
that, when in 1785 commercial arrangements between 
the two countries were negotiated, Pitt was informed 
by the British delegates that the concessions to Ireland 
which they feared he was going to make would injure 
the manufacturing interests 01 Great Britain. JPitt 
tried to calm their fears by assuring them that "it 
could not be supposed that Ireland, poor as she is, and 

Joung in manufacture, can ever rival England, estab- 
shed in trade and rich in capital." 
If the comparative smailness of Irish capital was an 
obstacle to Insh manufacturing rivalry with England, 
it seems to have occurred to the British remonstrants 
that the obstacle would be rendered insurmountable by 
destroying the power of Ireland to retain her own in- 
come and so to accumulate capital. They accordingly 
told Pitt that if Ireland could be brought under a legis- 
lative union their difficulty would disappear. They had 
some reason to say so ; for the recuperative powers of 
Ireland were quickly developed under the Constitution 
of 1782. Friends and foes alike attest our astonishing 
advance. I do not repeat testimonies that I have else- 
where abundantly cited. One or two facts, however, 
may be usefully stated. On May 12, 1785, Mr. 
Courtenay in the English House of Commons said that in 
Ireland Mr. Brooke had invested a capital of £80,000 
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in the cotton trade, and employed 10,000 hands. In 
1800, as we learn from the "Castlereagh Corres- 
pondence," this trade had so far expanded as to employ- 
large numbers of people at Belfast, Balbriggan, Dublin, 
and Cork. Mr. Hamilton of Balbriggan affirmed that 
it retained £250,000 in Ireland. Mr. Clarke, as the 
same Correspondence informs us, told Lord Castlereagh 
that he had expended £20,000 in setting up the cotton 
business at Palmerstown, County Dublin, which gave 
constant support to a thousand persons. 

To go back for a moment to 1785 : Mr. Pitt, in that 
year, in a debate on the Irish commercial propositions, 
"most earnestly entreated the House not to suffer 
themselves to be carried away by the idea that a poor 
country, merely because she enjoyed some comparative 
exemption from taxes, was therefore able to cope with 
a rich and powerful country ; the fact, he was ready to 
contend, was by no means so." 

If comparative exemption from taxes did not enable 
Ireland to cope with England in manufacturing rivalry, 
it follows that when by the Union the taxation was 
ruinously increased, the inability of Ireland to preserve 
her manufacturing interests became intensified. Take 
from Ireland the power to retain, to employ, to unfold 
her own resources; transfer the control of those re- 
sources to a powerful neighbour whose hostility had 
been a thousand times fatally manifested ; in a word, 
bring Ireland under a legislative union, and the decay 
of her nascent manufactures would be effectually ac- 
complished. 

Well, the deed was done, and the result was exactly 
what the British manufacturers in 1785 had hoped for 
and had prophesied. 

We have now to review the condition of a people 
thrown almost wholly for support upon agriculture. 
Deprived of the manufacturing and commercial outlet 
for the junior members of their families, restricted from 
making improvements by the shortness of their tenures 
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and by the fear that at the expiration of their leases 
any improvement they might make would be confiscated 
by an addition to the rent, the Irish peasantry were 
reduced to a state which elicited from a very able Pro- 
testant clergyman, the Reverend Charles Boyton, 
Fellow of Trinity College, the following testimony, 
which occurs in a speech delivered by him in 1834 at 
a great meeting of Protestant landlords in Dublin : — 
" In seeking the cause of your insecurity, of what is 
shaking every property and privilege and law to its 
foundation, you are not to look to Popery, not to dis- 
affection, not to democracy. You must go deeper, and 
seek it in the destitution and agony of the population." 
That destitution and its resulting agony were indeed 
appalling. Commissions of inquiry into Irish distress 
and its causes were from time to time issued, and al- 
though no practical benefit followed their labours — 
although none of them recommended the only true 
remedy for the evils they recorded — yet the mass of 
facts which they collected are of great historical value 
and political use, as showing the condition to which 
our people had been brought by the system that de- 
prived them of all other sources of support than their 
labour on the soil. I throw together the statements of 
unimpeachable witnesses, with regard rather to the con- 
currence of their testimonies than to strict chronological 
sequence. In 1825 Mr. John Leslie Foster, who was 
for many years a Baron of the Exchequer, gave to the 
Lords' committee on the state of Ireland the following 
account of the wholesale eviction of tenants : — 

a Within the last two years a perfect panic on the subject of 
population prevailed among all persons interested in land in Ire- 
land ; and they are at this moment applying a corrective check of 
the most violent description to the increase of population, which 
there has been too much reason to deplore. The principle of dis- 
peopling estates is going on in every part of Ireland where it can be 
effected. If your lordships ask me what becomes of the surplus 
stock of population, it is a matter on which I have, in my late 
journeys through Ireland, endeavoured to form some opinion j and 
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I conceive that in many instances they betake themselves to the 
nearest large towns, and there occupy, as lodgers, the most wretched 
hovels in the most miserable outlets, in the vain hope of getting a 
day's work. Though this expectation too often proves unfounded; 
it is the only course possible for them to take. Their resort to 
these towns produces such misery as it is impossible to describe." 

In 1824 Francis Blackburn, Esq., K.C., who had 
been appointed to administer one of the Insurrection 
Acts, gave the following information to the Lords' 
committee. Speaking of Lord Stradbroke's property 
in the County Limerick, he said : 

" On that property, as represented to me, and as I believe, there 
were forty or fifty families ; the extent of the estate is between 
four and five hundred acres The whole of that numerous body, 
consisting of persons of all ages and both sexes, were dispossessed 
and their houses prostrated ; they were, I believe, generally speak- 
ing, destitute of the means of support, and unless relieved by people 
from charitable motives, I do not know what has become of them. 
But the circumstance created a good deal of irritation in the 
country, and we were apprehensive of its effects in endangering 
the public peace. This %s not a singular case ; the same thing in a 
greater or less degree is generally prevalent in the whole of the 
country." 

Can language exaggerate the horror of such a con- 
dition P A systematic movement generally prevalent 
in the whole of the country to deprive vast numbers of 
the people of their sole means of existence! Mr. 
Blackburn is asked what, in his opinion, is the source 
of popular discontent P He answers: "The extreme 

misery and wretchedness of the population 

It is a subject on which an Englishman can scarcely 
be said to have the materials even for belief." 

The report of the Commons' committee of 1830 thus 
describes the situation of the evicted tenantry : 

" Their condition is necessarily most deplorable. It would be 
impossible for language to convey an idea of the state of the dis- 
tress to which the ejected tenantry have been reduced, or the 
disease, misery, and even vice, which they have propagated in 

the towns where they have settled A vast number 

of them have perished of t&anf." 
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Truly the English manufacturers were wise in their 
generation when they told Mr. Pitt that a legislative 
union would remove their difficulty. 

" Let us [says the late Isaac Butt in his " Flea for the Celtic 
Race "], let us consider the effect of the evictions upon the evicted 
people. To what were they to turn P The sentence that drives 
them from the land, to what doom does it consign them ? It is — 
the deprivation of the means of life. Terrible — terrible when we 
remember the multitudes that have been so driven out ! " 

"The clearance system" was the usual phrase to 
designate the expulsion of the tenantry. " The crow- 
bar brigade" was the common designation of the 
persons employed to demolish their cottages. I again 
quote Isaac Butt : 

" The very phrases of ' clearing estates' and ' clearances ' — 
words that have passed into common use — indicate the spirit in 
which the Irish tenantry have been dealt with. In newly settled 
countries land is said to be ' cleared ' when the forest is cut down, 
the jungle or the brushwood is removed, and the wild beasts are 
driven away. In Ireland estates are ' cleared ' when the human 
beings that encumbered them are swept from the soil." 

A commission of inquiry, instituted in 1833, pre- 
sented their final report in 1836, and in it they give 
the following account of the state of the labouring 
papulation : 

" A great portion of them are insufficiently provided at any time 
with the commonest necessaries of life. Their habitations are 
wretched hovels; several of a family sleep together upon straw or 
upon the bare ground, sometimes with a blanket, sometimes with- 
out even so much to cover them. Their food commonly consists 
of dry potatoes, and with these they are at times so scantily 
supplied as to be obliged to stint themselves to one spare meal in 
the day. There are even instances of persons being driven by 
hunger to seek sustenance in wild herbs. They sometimes get a 
herring or a little milk; but they never get meat, except at 
Christmas, Easter, and Shrovetide." 

This description of a large portion of the agricultural 
population supplies a significant commentary on Mr. 
ritt's pretence, that the Union would impart to Ireland 
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vast masses of the wealth of England ; and it fixes the 
stigma of reckless falsehood on Mr. Spring Rice's de- 
claration in the House of Commons, that Ireland at 
that very time was advancing in prosperity with giant 
strides 

The rage for clearing estates became a perfect mania. 
I have, in other publications, frequently referred to the 
late Mr. Sharman Crawford's statement, derived from 
Parliamentary returns, that " a dreadful and heartless 
persecution is and has been going on upon the part of 
the landlords of Ireland against the small holders." 
Mr. Crawford quoted two returns. The first return in- 
cluded the Civil Bill ejectments for seven years, from 
1827 to 1833 inclusive. The second return included 
the Civil Bill ejectments for the five years from 1838 
to 1843 inclusive. From the second return Mr. Crawford 
showed that the number of persons against whom eject- 
ment proceedings had been taken in the latter period 
of five years amounted to 356,985 ; and he further 
affirmed that the extermination of the people was pro- 
ceeding in a rapidly increasing ratio. His letter from 
which I take these statements is dated June 7, 1843. 
The state of the law facilitated the enormities com- 
mitted by the ill-disposed landlords. The Lord Chief 
Justice Pennefather used the following remarkable 
words when delivering judgment in Hilary Term, 1843, 
on an ejectment case, Delapp v. Leonard : " The whole 
code relating to landlord and tenant in this country was 
framed with a view to the interests of the landlord 
alone, and to enforce the payment of rent by the tenants. 
The interest of the tenants never entered into the con- 
templation of the Legislature." 

The persecution of the people became intolerable. 
As if the greed of the extortioners was not in itself a 
sufficient stimulant, sectarian animosity was brought 
into play, and the ferocious crusade against the lives 
of the people was still further embittered by furious 
invectives against the Catholio religion ; invectives 
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delivered from pulpits and from platforms, and adding 
fresh impulse to the hatred by which many landlords — 
but most certainly not all — were animated. Some of 
these invectives I have preserved as curiosities of ran- 
corous vituperation. 

I ask all impartial men whether any condition of 
matters could be more effectually calculated to de- 
moralise a people P more admirably adapted to dissolve 
the moral bonds which should unite man with man ? to 
destroy the moral and religious sense of respect for life 
and property ? Great numbers of the people turned to 
perish by what Mr. Sharman Crawford justly called 
" a dreadful and heartless persecution ; their creed 
incessantly assailed with vituperative insolence ; their 
existence in their native land deemed a nuisance by 
their persecutors. How, I ask, could a people thus 
trampled on, thus outraged, be expected to display the 
virtues of good citizenship P Mr. Butt records that at 
the meeting where the Reverend Charles Boyton de- 
livered the honourable sentiments already quoted, a 
clergymen of a verv different stamp, the Keverend 
Marcus Beresford, afterwards Archbishop of Armagh, 
exhorted his clerical audience to drive from their glebe 
lands the Popish rebel and the Popish illicit distiller, 
and to plant good and faithful Protestants in their place. 
When the burst of cheering that greeted these words 
had subsided, the reverend gentleman went on : "I trust 
that every good and faithful minister of his God would 
sooner have potatoes and salt surrounded by Protestants, 
than live like princes surrounded with Papists." 

This pestilent antagonism of race and religion has 
been carefully preserved by the annual Orange cele- 
bration of battles fought nearly two centuries ago. It 
seems to me certain that if the Irish Parliament had 
continued to exist, this antagonism would have long 
since been absorbed into a common nationality, and 
Ireland would have been emancipated from its disturb- 
ing, degrading, and corrupting influence. 
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The evictions went on. Lords Lorton, Enniskillen, 
and Dunraven co-operated with what their advertise- 
ment terms " a numerous body of landed proprietors *' 
to institute " A Protestant Tenantry Society." 

Isaac Butt, writing in 1866, inquires : 

" How many thousand families within the last twenty years 
have been driven from their homes P In a book of authority and 
character I find it stated that in the year 1849 alone, 50,000 
evictions took place. More than 60,000 such evictions took place 
in 1849. More than 60,000 families were turned out of their 
wretched dwellings without pity and without refuge. (Kay's 
* Social Condition of Europe/ vol. i. p. 315.)" 

The evictions went on. The present Bishop of Meath, 
Doctor Nulty, gives the following account of the exter- 
mination practised in his diocese : 

"In the one County of Meath [writes his lordship], in this 
diocese, there are about 369,000 acres of land laid down in grass 
seeds or pasture. That vast territory was nearly all parcelled out 
about the commencement of this century in farms of various sizes, 
ranging from ten to seventy, eighty, or one hundred acres each. 
These farms were dotted over with clean, commodious, comfort- 
able, whitewashed dwellings, with offices, outhouses, and the 
plant of well-to-do farmers.^ These dwellings were occupied by a 
race of the most laborious, industrious, hard-working, and virtuous 
people that ever lived in any country. But owing to the iniquitous 
system of land tenure, they have been almost all mercilessly evicted 
and swept away: and every vestige of the vast amount of human 
life, industry, contentment, and happiness that once flourished on 
these lands has been so carefully obliterated that, looking at them, 
one would imagine them to have been * prairie lands ' since the 
creation." 

A landlord who expressed his anxiety to introduce 
what he called " English ideas " into Ireland, and who 
acquired much notoriety in the recent agrarian disputes, 
told me in 1847 that our true policy was to get the 
Atlantic between us and the people. How the land- 
lords overshot the mark, and injured their own interest, 
in this eager desire to expel the people, will appear later 
on. 
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I have asked if any system could be more demoralis- 
ing, more provocative of crime, than the exterminating 
system of which the people were the victims. The 
answer to this question is supplied by the evidence of 
intelligent witnesses, as recorded in the various reports 
to which reference has been made. With respect to 
agrarian disturbance, the Commons 9 committee of 1832 
inform us in their report that " the removal of tenants 
from farms at the expiration of old leases is unquestion- 
ably a considerable cause of these disturbances. 

John Cahill, Esq., surveyor and civil engineer, is 
asked by the Commons' committee of 1832, with 
respect to disturbance in the County Kilkenny : 

" Were there any other circumstances that contributed to that 
state of disturbance that has taken place P 

u There were. 

"What were they? 

" There were a good many people evicted and turned out of their 

farm About four years ago .... there was 

one gentleman evicted 89 persons ; another, 96 ; another, 95. 

" Were these cases where the lands had fallen out of lease P 

" Thev were. 

" Do you conceive that it has been these individuals who have 
been so turned out, from want of having proper means of support- 
ing themselves, who have become wanderers and vagrants, and 
the source of the Whitefoot association that prevailed in that part 
of the country. 

" I do very much consider so." 

Major Warburton, Inspector-General of Constabu- 
lary, is asked by the Lords 9 committee in 1839 to 
account for outrage : 

" Have you, in your experience in Ireland, known outrages re- 
sulting from persons having been ejected from their property, and 
having no provision given them when they have been turned off 
the lands they have been in possession of P 

" That has frequently been the cause of outrage. 

" Is not much of the discontent in Ireland to be attributed to 
misery as well as to wickedness ? 

"lam sure that destitution, when people are turned out of their 
lands and have no means, is a very great source of crime." 
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Instead of multiplying quotations from the reports 
above cited, which assign the persecution of the people 
as the cause of their agrarian crimes, I prefer to bring 
before the deader the impression produced by the facts 
on the mind of an English senator and statesman, Mr. 
Poulett Scrope, M.P., who justified the members of the 
Ribbon and Whitef oot conspiracies on the plea that 
their illegal combinations were indispensable to defend 
their own lives from the exterminators : 

" They feel [said be] that the continuance of the system of 
clearing estates which has been for many years in progress, is a 
question of life and death to them ; and therefore they rightly — 
aye, rightly, wisely, necessarily — combine against it. Therefore 
it is, however little minds may wonder at it, that they show no 
more repugnance to the shedding of blood in noonday, in the 
presence of assisting thousands, in the execution of the sentences 
of self-constituted tribunals, looked upon by them as the sole safe- 
guard of their lives, than does a soldier hired to fight for his 

country's safety in the field of battle The peasantry 

in Ireland all obtain from the Whitefoot association that essential 
protection to their existence which the established law of the 
country refuses to afford. The Whitefoot system is the sole 
practical and efficient check upon the ejectment system."* 

The peasantry had been demoralised by the multiform 
evils that had followed from the Union. The manufac- 
turing source of employment was cut off ; the absentee 
drain, the tax drain, and the various other drains in- 
cident to the want of self-government, drew away 
millions of the annual income of the country, which, 
under the Home Parliament, would have circulated in 
various home channels, for the support of the people. 
Bents were very frequently exorbitant. The landlords 
had originally hated the legislative union ; but their 
clergy considered that their grasp on the Church 
revenues of Ireland was secured in perpetuum by that 
measure, and they were therefore professionally in- 
terested in preaching up England and Protestantism, 

• " How is Ireland to be Governed ? " By Poulett Scrope, M.P. London, 1834. 
(Cited by Isaac Butt in his " Plea for the Oeltio Baoe.") 
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and preaching down Ireland and Popery. The Pro- 
testant landocracy were naturally influenced by such 
teaching ; and thus were their minds withdrawn from 
their country, and distorted and obscured to a degree 
that revived, perpetuated, and embittered their tradi- 
tionary hostility to the Catholic people among whom 
their lot was cast. We have seen how that hostility 
was exercised in a furious campaign of extermination ; 
and the reckless disregard of peasant life displayed by 
the exterminators inevitably produced a murderous 
reaction on the part of the peasantry. 

This hideous condition of national disease, these social 
ulcers festering in every portion of the body-politic, 
exuding their poison in every department of the social 
state, could not have existed if the landlords of Ireland 
had been awake to their own true interests, and had 
cleansed their minds from the foulness of sectarian and 
anti-national bigotry. They could have made O'ConnelTs 
repeal agitation triumphant if they had generally and 
earnestly joined him. They could have recovered for 
themselves and for their country all that they had lost 
by the Union. They could have rendered their position 
impregnable by taking the lead in a thoroughly national 
and patriotic movement. They could have influenced 
advantageously for their country and for themselves 
the proceedings of the restored Irish Parliament. 
They could have easily acquired the love, the veneration, 
the loyal support of the Irish people, if they had thus 
acted with a rational view of the needs and rights of 
Ireland, and with a vigorous determination to supply 
those needs and to recover and defend those rights. 
Thus to act was their clear and obvious duty. Had 
they performed that duty they would have been potent 
benefactors of their countrymen and of themselves. They 
would have been the most powerful landocracy on the 
face of the earth. But instead of performing that duty, 
they adopted the opposite course, and preferred to be- 
come what one of their number styles " the mainstay of 
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English rule in Ireland." And with what result? In- 
stead of being rulers of their own country, they are 
shaken by a tremendous agrarian agitation. They 
would have found their own rule a better thing than 
" English rule in Ireland." They could have now oc- 
cupied a position of strength, prosperity, and dignity, 
instead of figuring at Mr. Gladstone's door in the guise 
of shivering mendicants, begging cap in hand, for some 
help to escape from, or at least to mitigate, the diffi- 
culties into which their anti-Irish fatuity has led them. 
Some of them, although rather of the latest, appear to 
have caught glimpses of the truth. Indeed there was 
a notable movement in the national direction among 
them until it was checked by the violent agrarian 
agitation. While writing these lines I received a letter 
of which the following passage is an extract. I do not 
give the writer's name, as the letter is private, but I 
may mention that he is the heir of an Irish estate, and 
the descendant of an ancient and distinguished English 
family, of whom a branch settled here in the seven- 
teenth century. 

" Why [he asks] do we landlords go about saying we are Eng- 
lish ? If we are, we have no business here. We are, or ought to 
be, Ireland's leaders. If we called ourselves Irishmen and acted as 
such, we could make of Ireland what we liked. But as long as we 
call ourselves Englishmen and go hiding behind England's skirts, 
looking for a sympathy we do not get, we shall be considered — 
what we make ourselves — aliens, and we shall be shot and hated 
as a foreign garrison, and as we deserve.'* 

This writer's family have always been credited with 
Conservatism ; and it is the experience taught by re- 
cent events that has enlightened him as to the necessity 
of Irish landlords acting, for their own sakes, in a 
thoroughly national spirit. Had they done so in 
O'ConnelTs time or in Butt's time, how different would 
now be their position ! I believe that many landlords 
have at last arrived at the convictions expressed by my 
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correspondent. Deplorable indeed was the prejudice 
that withheld them from incorporating themselves with 
the great body of their nation. By a wiser course they 
could have easily prevented the agrarian revolt by 
which they are now confronted. They are certainly 
answerable for the existence of Parnellism. But it 
would be most unjust and most untrue to inculpate the 
whole body of landlords as rack-renters and evictors. 
There are, and have always been, many landlords who 
were not only fair, but even generous in their dealings 
with their tenantry ; but these became unhappily in- 
volved in the odium entailed on the whole body by the 
misdeeds of its numerous evil members. 

I have tried to trace the causes of what is called the 
"Irish difficulty. ,, If Ireland be a difficulty to the 
English Government, it is a difficulty of their own 
making. Had they refrained from meddling with our 
national concerns, had they acceded to Mr. Speaker 
Foster's request to let Ireland alone, they would have 
escaped enormous crime, much scandal, and the whole 
"difficulty." 

I do not claim for our people the praise of extraordi- 
nary virtue. They have, like all men, their full share 
of human qualities, both good and evil. But I hold 
that the ordeal through which they have passed has 
been eminently calculated to bring out the evil in their 
natures and to repress the good. From the attitude 
taken by very many landlords, it is natural that a Land 
League should be instituted. Its institution was inevi- 
table. There are parts of Mr. ParnelTs programme 
which I wish he could modify. I admire his energy, 
his fearlessness, his eloquence ; but I conceive that he 
could have employed these great qualities in a mode 
that would have attained for his tenant-clients what- 
ever advantage his agitation has procured, without any 
of the concomitant evils. I execrate the atrocious 
crimes that have accompanied his agitation, and I exe- 
crate the silence that suffered their repetition, unreproved 
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by the fulminations they ought to have evoked. Several 
of the murders committed during the past two years 
had not even the poor pretext of revenge. They were 
as senseless as they were wicked. Mr. Parnell indeed 
said they were unnecessary ; but this, so far as I know, 
was the extent of his censure until the assassination of 
Lord Frederick Cavendish and Mr. Burke called forth, 
from him a stern denunciation of the murderers. The 
scandal the crimes created at home and abroad, the 
deep shame they entailed on our national character, 
their terrible wickedness, evoked from the Pope the 
circular in which he condemned them. Any utterance 
on faith and morals proceeding from his Holiness should 
of course be received by us Catholics with respectful 
acquiescence. The crimes of murder, the destruction 
of property, the barbarous mutilation of cattle, the ex- 
hortation, equally immoral and unstatesmanlike, to pay 
no rent — these outrages were naturally subjects of pon- 
tifical denunciation. 

The advice to pay no rent was indeed sometimes 
qualified by adding a condition — " Pay no rent till the 
suspects are let out of prison." What a lurid light is 
cast on this advice by the <jareer of James Carey! 
That atrocious miscreant was one of the "suspects." 
For eleven weeks he was imprisoned on suspicion, and 
there is not the least reason to suppose that among the 
other " suspects " that wretch may not have had con- 
federates. "Pay no rent till the suspects are released" 
in point of fact imported that the tenantry should with- 
hold their payments till James Carey was released to 
resume his satanic occupation of enlisting assassins and 
inveigling dupes to be afterwards betrayed by him and 
hanged. I do not for a moment suppose that the 
leaders of the Land League thus interpreted their 
counsel. It is, however, abundantly obvious that, 
whether they meant it or not, the advice to pay no rent 
would, if obeyed, have been necessarily productive of 
popular turbulence and bloodshed. It is one thing to 
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say, Pay no rack-rent ; quite another thing to say, Pay 
no rent at all. 

The crimes that preceded James Carey's appearance 
as a witness had obtained a world-wide notoriety. The 
paternal interest taken by the Pope in the Catholics of 
Ireland rendered his intervention natural. But I ven- 
ture to think — of course with profound respect — that 
the prohibition to subscribe to Mr. ParnelTs testimonial 
was impolitic. It must be remembered that the ten- 
antry of Ireland had for many generations been the 
victims of intolerable grievances. The tenants, up to a 
recent date, had no security against capricious eviction. 
They felt that the Land Act of 1881 had given them 
some protection against that pressing danger ; and they 
believed that the legal protection thus obtained was due 
to Mr. ParnelTs agitation. Regarding him, therefore, 
as their benefactor, it rested exclusively with themselves 
to show their appreciation of his services by subscribing 
to his tribute. 

Injudicious attempts have been sometimes made to 
play off the Catholic religion against Irish nationality. 
The persons, lay or clerical, who made those attempts, 
may have meant very piously, but their Catholic zeal 
was a zeal without knowledge. Nationality is in Ire- 
land a strong sustaining power of Catholicity. 
Divorce religion from the national spirit of this country 
— represent the Catholic. Church in alliance with per- 
nicious alien rule — and you thereby effectively weaken 
its hold on the affections of the Catholic people. There 
are a few words in the memorable Roman circular that 
seem to indicate a very imperfect notion of the real in- 
ternational relations of England and Ireland, but the 
Pope has now acquired more accurate ideas of the 
mutual relation between religion and Irish national 
sentiment. 

The brief review I have given of the state of Ireland 
since the Union, suggests the inference that our vital, 
indispensable need is self-government. The legislative 
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independence we acquired in 1782, although its full 
operation was obstructed by a treacherous and bitterly- 
hostile executive, yet raised our country to a height of 
prosperity unexampled in its previous annals. 

The landocracy of Ireland .were scared by their 
bigotry from throwing the weight of their influence 
into O'Connell's great effort to benefit them, as well as 
all their countrymen, by the restoration of their national 
Legislature. They were told by their party leaders 
that Repeal meant Catholic ascendency, and that the 
wrongs inflicted on Ireland in the name of Protestantism 
would be repaid with interest on themselves. They 
were credulous enough to believe this calumnious non- 
sense. There never lived a man more opposed to 
sectarian oppression of any sort, on any party, than 
Daniel O'Connell, or more thoroughly impressed with 
the doctrine that the perfect political equality of all 
classes of religionists, before the law was essential to the 
vital interests of Ireland, moral and material. The in- 
teresting and instructive volume lately issued by Sir 
Charles Gavan Duffy, entitled "Four Years of Irish 
History (1845-1849)," discloses very plainly the in- 
tentions of the Repealers with regard to the landlords. 
John Mitchell, known to have extreme opinions, wrote 
of the Young Ireland party, on January 23, 1847 : 
" There are among them Conservatives, moderate Re- 
formers, levelling Democrats; and they do not, as a 
body, consider the ruin of the landed gentry the beet 
remedy, or any remedy at all, for Irish ills." 

Said Meagher : 



u Let us cherish the rights of all our fellow-countrymen — their 
rights as citizens, their municipal rights, the privileges which their 
rank in Bociety has given them, the position which their wealth 
has purchased or their education has conferred, and we will in 
time, and before long, efface the impression that we seek national 
power with a view to crush these rights, to erect a church ascen- 
dency, to injure property, or create a slave class." 
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Duffy, in a private letter to Smith O'Brien, dated 
October 6, 1847, writes: 

(l If you, or any one else, can induce the gentry to make common 
cause with the people, we may all be saved ; if not, if they go on 
maintaining English dominion, which robs us now of our daily 
bread in addition to its old hereditary sins, neither God nor man 

will tolerate them But if they will join us, their 

rights will become part of the national care, and we will be bound 
to defend them as we would defend Repeal itself." 

Another member of that party, the late James F. 
Lalor, exhorted the landlords to remember 

" that Ireland is your mother country, and her people your people ; 
that her interest and her honour, her gain] and her glory, are 
counted as your own ; . • . . that henceforth you will not 

be a foreign garrison, but a national guard Adopt 

this principle and you are armed ; on it is your safety and your 

strength Ireland is yours for ages yet on condition 

that you will be Irishmen — in name, in faith, in fact. Refuse it, 
and you commit yourselves, in the position of paupers, to the 
mercy of English ministers and English members; you throw 
your very existence on English support which England scon may 
find it too costly to afford. You lie at the feet of events ; -you lie 
in the way of a people ; and the movement of events and the march 
of a people shall be over you." 

These words were prophetic, as the anti-national 
landlords have now discovered to their bitter cost. I 
may venture to recall a similar prediction of my own. 
In an address to the Irish landlords in 1846 1 expressed 
my belief that Repeal of the Union alone stood between 
them and ultimate confiscation. 

We have now had eighty-five years of Union ; that 
is to say, we have had eighty-five years of varying 
misery, frequent famines, turbulence, and coercion ; 
and after this prolonged experience of the fruits of im- 
perial rule, we find statesmen recommending as a remedy 
lor Irish ills to hunt the Irish people out of their 
country. 
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A policy of exasperation has been often deprecated. 
The Union is a measure of exasperation ; to prolong it 
is to prolong a policy of exasperation. It is intolerable. 
Let it be got rid of ; let it be consigned to the tomb of 
extinct iniquities. Let her Majesty, as I have else- 
where said, send us Lord Dufferin as Viceroy with 
strong powers, and Charles (Javan Duffy as Secretary 
of State ; and Ireland, freed from alien intrusion and 
alien mismanagement, may resume her career of 
prosperity, and become a real strength to the empire, 
instead of a real danger and perpetual " difficulty. 
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Dublin Review, October 1885. 

Many of our readers will remember that in 1831 and 
1832 an almost universal strike against the payment of 
tithes convulsed Irish society. The impost was resisted, 
not only by the Catholic peasantry, but also by a good 
many Protestant landlords. To quarter the English 
Church upon a nation of whom the vast majority pro- 
fessed a different religion was so monstrous an outrage 
on justice, that it required the full exercise of all the 
effrontery for which certain classes of statesmen are 
proverbial to inflict the wrong upon the Irish people. 
There was a traditionary conflict between the Protestant 
rector and his tithe-proctor on the one hand, and the 
Catholic farmer and cottier upon the other. The 
quarrel was of old standing. That acts of violence 
should have often resulted from it was inevitable. The 
despoiled peasant is recorded to have now and then 
revenged himself upon the agent of ecclesiastical 
extortion by placing that functionary, deprived of his 
nether habiliments, astride upon a restive horse, with 
no other saddle than a furze bush. 

During a considerable part of the last century the 
grievance was deemed by the Irish Protestants to be 
increased by the practice of bestowing the best benefices 
upon Englishmen. As Protestants, they did not in 
general object to the monopoly of the Irish ecclesiastical 
State revenues by their own Church ; but they thought 
that those revenues should be reserved as a provision for 
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the junior branches of the Irish Protestant nobility and 
gentry. It was, they conceived, irritating and humiliat- 
ing that the Church funds should be employed to furnish 
a livelihood to clerical gentlemen imported nom England. 
To the Catholic tithe-payer, however, it was a matter of 
indifference whether the rector to whom he paid tithe 
was born on the east or west of the Irish Sea. He had 
no other connection with the reverend gentleman than 
the payment of money. In a great number of parishes 
there was not a Protestant, and accordingly three or four 
parishes, in many cases even more, were lumped together 
to form a single benefice. 

The institution of such an establishment was in the 
last degree bad and unnatural. But in the worst 
institutions there may be some good men ; and in the 
anti-Irish State Church there were occasionally ministers 
whose personal virtues presented a strong contrast to 
the iniquity of the system in which they held office. 
Others, however, were more in accord with the ration 
cTitre of that system, being so insatiable in their 
exactions that Grattan declared in 1788 that the tithe- 
proctor was a greater extortioner than even the over- 
reaching middleman. No wonder that such a system 
should have been provocative of criminal riots on the 
part of its victims. Grattan appealed to the anti-Irish 
prelates to consent to a moderate modus. " "Will not," 
he said, "the dignitaries of the Church interpose on 
such an occasion P How painful it must have been to 
them," he continued, with scathing irony, " the teachers 
of the Gospel, and therefore enemies to the shedding of 
blood, to have thought themselves under the necessity- of 
applying to Parliament for sanguinary laws ! The 
most sanguinary laws on your statute-book are tithe- 
bills : the Whiteboy Act is a tithe-bill ; the Riot Act is 
a tithe-bill. ,, 

To the objection, that if you relieved the peasant 
from tithes, you might as well relieve h™ from rent, 
Grattan thus replied : — 
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" The land is not his own, but his labour is his own. The 
peasant is born without an estate ; he is born with hands, and no 
man has a natural right to the labour of those hands unless he pays 
him. Thus, when you demand of the peasant rent, you ask for 
your own estate ; when you demand tithe, you ask for a portion of 
the peasant's estate, the poor man's only estate, the inheritance 
which he has in the labour of his hands and the sweat of his brow." 

For rent, as Grattan pointed out, is a charge on land, 
whereas tithe is a charge on labour. He quoted Paley, 
who said : — 

" Of all institutions adverse to cultivation, none so noxious as 
tithe; not only a tax on industry, but the industry that feeds 
mankind." 

The system, although denounced with the eloquence 
of our great tribune, and indefensible by honest 
argument, was too profitable to those who lived on its 
fruits to be surrendered to the attacks of eloquence 
however impressive, or of argument however unanswer- 
able. Towards the latter part of the eighteenth 
century, the policy of giving all its best prizes to 
Englishmen had been considerably relaxed. The sons, 
brothers, and other connections of the Irish landocracy 
were given a share of the profits; and one of the 
arguments employed to convert their class to the legis- 
lative union was the promise that, under the protection 
of an English Parliament, the status of the English 
Church in Ireland would become impregnable. Relying 
on this promise, the State clergy, subsequently to the 
Union, in general resisted all attempts to obtain its 
repeal. Their Church had been planted here by 
England; the surrounding population of Catholics 
rejected their ministrations ; it was English power that 
sustained their monopoly of the ecclesiastical State 
revenues of Ireland ; England was a Protestant country, 
and to England their affections were attracted as well 
by identity of creed as by the important service she 
rendered them of keeping their hands in the pockets of 
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this Catholic nation. In the same proportion in which 
their regards were drawn to England, they were with- 
drawn from Ireland; and the Protestant zeal of their 
flocks was constantly stimulated by virulent pulpit 
assaults on the Catholic religion. The State Church in 
(but not of) Ireland was an effective instrument for de- 
nationalizing its members ; and when we consider its 
English origin, its history, its position, and its exploits, 
we are f orced to smile at its fantastic claim to be styled 
" The Church of Ireland." 

During the Bonaparte wars, the high prices realized 
by corn necessarily swelled the incomes of the rectors. 
After the battle of Waterloo the fallen prices that 
accompanied peace still left the old chronic quarrel 
between parson and parishioner in full activity. Com- 
position Acts were subsequently passed, but these left 
the radical sting untouched — the sting of an alien 
Church quartered on a nation that did not belong to it. 
Its mission of discord and turbulence continued to dis- 
tract the public. There were monstrous exactions on 
the one hand; riots and outrages on the other. So 
matters proceeded until 1831, at which period, and 
during the following year, the resistance to tithes 
became so general that the English Parliament found it 
necessary to interfere in behalf of their clergy. Troops 
were sent out to assist seizures of cattle and other 
property. The soldiers did not always relish that em- 
ployment, It sometimes happened that a ludicrous 
incident imparted an air of burlesque to the solemn 
occupation of distraining beasts and birds to satisfy 
demands for tithe ; as when a regiment of hussars seized 
twelve geese, the property of some contumacious tithe 
defaulter in the county Kilkenny. History does not 
record the ultimate iate of the geese which were 
honoured with a military escort. I do not suppose that 
their owner attempted to recapture them, nor that their 
valiant captors felt their martial dignity exalted by the 
nature of the duty they were called on to discharge. 
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A popular organization was formed against purchas- 
ing cows, horses, or any other property seized for tithe 
and offered for sale at local auctions. The Protestant 
clergy were reduced to much distress in all cases where 
they did not possess private property. They were 
encountered by the passive resistance of the farmers, and 
sometimes employed violent means to recover the tithes. 
Thus the Reverend Archdeacon Ryder, rector of 
Gortroe, near Rathcormac, in the county Cork, pro- 
ceeded on Thursday, December 18, 1834, at the head of 
a large body of troops, cavalry and infantry, to distrain 
for tithe arrears due by a widow named Ryan. The 
force was commanded, in conjunction with that rever- 
end gentleman, by Captain Collis and Captain Begley. 
A large body of the country people had assembled to 
defeat Mr. Ryder's intentions. They formed a compact 
and dense line on the top of a ditch surrounding the 
corn-yard, where it was proposed to levy the first dis • 
tress. Efforts were ineffectually made to induce them 
to quit their position. It was said that two rounds of 
blank cartridge were fired without producing the slightest 
effect on their determination, and that they warded off 
the bayonets of the soldiers with their sticks ; on which 
the fatal order to fire with ball was given, and then the 
soldiers, in the presence and at the instance of the 
reverend archdeacon, discharged ball-cartridge at the 
people, eight of whom were killed and thirteen severely 
wounded. 

Now, this and other cognate outrages are things of 
the past. As matters of history it is right to record 
them. They are extreme instances of the essential 
antagonism of the alien Church to the people of Ireland ; 
and although similar exhibitions of violence are now 
impossible, yet the spirit which prompted them is not, 
I fear, quite extinct. The alien Church is indeed dis- 
established, but it has left behind it a legacy of tithe 
rent- charge which presses with severity on the im- 
poverished Irish landocracy. It has also left behind it 
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a legacy of anti-Catholic prejudice, infused by the 
teachings of many of its ministers. I do not speak of 
mere theological prepossessions, but of the anti-Irish 
feeling which Protestant bigotry naturally associates 
with dislike of the religion of the Irish people, and 
which effectually bars that absorption of all creeds and 
classes into a brotherhood of common nationality, with- 
out which it is vain to hope for any great advance in 
our national prosperity and honour. 
* Before proceeding to the question of tithe rent-charge, 
it is right to quote a few testimonies of English Pro- 
testant statesmen as to the character of the establish- 
ment that constantly exploded in outrage and riot, and 
which its advocates pronounced to be necessary for the 
preservation of true Christianity in Ireland. The fol- 
lowing extracts are taken from Hansard. 
In 1835 Dr. Lushington said:— - 

" The Protestant religion has been forced upon Ireland by the 
conquering people of England, who, by themselves and their 
priesthood, turned out to beggary and destitution those who 
Tef used to become apostates to the faith they reverenced." 

In 1835 Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton said : — 

"They talked of Irish bulls; but the words 'Irish Church' 
were the greatest bull in the language. It was called the Irish 
Church because it was a Church not for the Irish." 

In 1835 Lord Hatherton said : — 

"For three hundred years and more, by laws of sanguinary 
operation, they tried to support and advance the Reformation in 
that country (Ireland). Oppression, imprisonment, confiscation, 
arming the son against the father, and the father against the son, 
disinheriting of brothers, fraud and treachery of every kind — all 
had been tried, and tried in vain." 

In 1838 Sir Henry Ward said :— 

" They might call the Church of Ireland what they pleased ; but 
it was useless to give it the name of national, for there was some- 
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thing hollow in such a term. . . . The humblest cottier . . . 
because he knew the Church was not his national Church, risked 
life itself in resisting its claims." 

In 1843 Sir William Wilde (afterwards Lord Truro) 
said : — 

" It was on all sides admitted that the Irish Church was at the 
bottom of all the unhappiuess that Ireland suffered ; that it was 
an eternal source of hatred and discord, as in the nature of things 
it must be." 

One more quotation. In 1844 the Right Hon. Sir 
Charles Buller said : — 

" Now, what have we done in Ireland, sacrilegious robbers as we 
are ? We have plundered, we still plunder, the many of that 
provision which was made for their religious wants, in order to 
create a sinecure Church for the few : we have deprived the poor 
man of his Church in order to gorge the rapacity of the rich. 
Again, the dominant Church in Ireland is associated with the most 
horrible recollections that are attached to any existing institution 
in any one country in the world." 

Quotations to the same effect from English statesmen 
could be very largely multiplied. It is obvious that the 
moral effect of such an institution must have seriously 
impaired the attachment of its votaries to their country, 
and must have often been destructive of the Christian 
sentiment of love for their Catholic neighbours. It is 
true that illustrious and patriotic names are occasionally 
found among its members, names of men whose native 
goodness lifted them far above the surrounding atmos- 
phere of ignorant prejudice, and who pleaded with 
fervour for the removal of every Catholic disability. 
At the head of such men stands Henry Grattan. 

Some Protestant clergymen — I think five — were un- 
fortunately shot during the period of the tithe disturb- 
ances. The fanning class continued obstinate ; it would 
have been too horrible to make every parish the scene 
of a massacre ; the milder measure of imprisonment was 
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adopted; great numbers of tithe defaulters were im- 
prisoned, and public subscriptions were raised for their 
support while in jail ; but the imprisonment of all the 
farmers in the Kingdom would have overtaxed the 
power of the Government, and such a course involved 
the practical objection, that the expense already incurred 
by proceedings against the sturdy recusants greatly ex- 
ceeded the amount of tithe recovered. 

But the State Church must at all hazards be main- 
tained. There were Protestant landlords who could 
not consent to relinquish it. Its revenues are believed - 
to have reached a million per annum during the con- 
tinuance of war prices. Its bishoprics, its benefices, 
secured, as has already been said, social position' and 
competent incomes to the junior branches of Protestant 
landed families. So long as the tithes could be extorted 
from the peasant, the landlords had in this way a strong 
interest in upholding the lucrative Church, without 
paying for it more than the portion of the tax that 
affected the domains in their own occupation. 

But a change impended which was not quite so 
agreeable to the landlords as the previous system had 
been. The English Legislature, by successive Acts, 
transformed the landlords into tithe-moctors.' . The 
liability to pay tithe was transferred from the occu- 
pying tenant to the landlord having the first ^state of 
inheritance. The landlord was to collect, the tithe, or 
the amount of composition for tithe, from the tenant, 
and to hand the money so collected to the rector, re- 
taining five shillings in the pound to remunerate him 
for his trouble as tithe-proctor. Parliament, in making 
this change, effaced the name of tithe from the contri- 
bution exacted from the tenant. It was thenceforth to 
be called " rent." It empowered the landlord to collect 
the money in the shape of additional rent. It often 
occurred that the landlord failed to collect this addition ; 
but the purpose of the Legislature will be clearly shown 
by the following extracts from statutes : — 
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" Tenants at will, or from year to year, are exempted from pay- 
ment of composition (for tithe) after November 1, 1633, and the 
person having the next greater estate is made liable henceforth ; 
out such landlord is entitled to receive the amount of such composition 
from the tenant in possession, in addition to the rent hitherto reserved" 
(2 & 3 William IV. chap. 119, s. 12). 

A subsequent Act thus deals with the arrears of tithe : — 

"Whenever the person appearing by any such amended memorial 
and schedule and account .... to have owed, at the time of pre- 
senting such memorial, any sum for or on account of the tithes in- 
cluded in such memorial and schedule, shall occupy the land in 
respect whereof such tithe ought to have been paid, then and in 
sucn case any landlord liable to and paying the sum hereby added 
to the composition for tithes payable in respect of such land shall 
be entitled .... to add one-fifth of the sum appearing by such 
amended memorial and schedule and account to have been due at 
the time of presenting such memorial, for tithes by such tenant, to 
rent payable bg such tenant, and shall and may enforce payment 
thereof by all such ways and means as by law are provided for the 
recovery of rent f$ (3 & 4 William IV. chap. 100, s. 25), 

Again, by the 1st and 2nd Victoria, chap. 109, s. 7, 
all lands subject to the payment of tithe composition 
were charged with an annual tithe rent-charge equal 
to three-fourths of such compositions payable by the 
landlord to the rector. "We all know that in the letting 
and subletting of land it was not unusual that two, 
three, or even four gradations of middlemen were inter- 
posed between the head landlord and the occupying 
farmer. The recovery of tithe rent-charge in such 
cases is thus provided for by section 10 of the Act now 
referred to: "If any person who would have been 
liable to tithe composition hold mediately or imme- 
diately under the person liable to such rent- charge, the 
amount of such rent-charge may be recovered as rent from 
the next tenant, and so downwards to the person primarily 
liable: 9 

These Acts professed to supply to the landlord, when 
Parliament saddled him with the tithe rent-charge, the 
means of paying that tithe rent-charge by adding it to 

12 
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the rent. It will be observed that the Legislature did 
not contemplate relieving the farmer from the tithe. 
It was carefully provided that he should still pay it to 
the rector, not directly as of yore, but through the 
medium of his landlord. 

Thus matters stood until 1869. On July 26 in that 
year was passed Mr. Gladstone's Act for disestablishing 
the English Church in Ireland. The Act was popularly 
believed to contemplate disendowment as well as dis- 
establishment. While it was under discussion, there 
was a prevalent impression on the minds of the Irish 
public that at last the tithe tax was about to disappear, 
fey-and-by it began to be understood that the disappear- 
ance was not to be immediate. Forty-five years were 
at first named, and then fifty-two years, as the period 
of its final extinction, It was then supposed that the 
payers of the impost were to go on paying it as pre- 
viously for fifty-two years, at the end of which period 
it was to terminate. Now, one would think mat a 
straightforward statesman, retaining the income of the 
State Church for fifty- two years, would have interposed 
no obstacle to its extinction at the end of that time. 
But a hitch was ingeniously introduced into the 32nd 
section of the Act, imposing on the payer of tithe rent- 
charge the necessity of going through a form called 
"purchase" as a condition precedent to the expiry of 
the impost. Many landlords, not aware of that condi- 
tion, omitted to " purchase," as the process was termed. 
The result of such omission on the part of a landlord is 
this — that if he purchased now or at any future date, 
he would receive no credit in the purchase-money for 
. the hundreds, perhaps thousands of pounds, which he 
may have paid in tithe rent-charge since the Church 
Act came into operation. A notable piece of sharp 
practice this. 

The members of the anti-Irish Church were indignant 
at its disestablishment. They grumbled at what they 
considered an insult to their community. One gentle* 
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man complained in a published letter of the affront 
offered by Mr. Gladstone's Act to the party who, he 
said, had always been " the mainstay of English power 
in Ireland." The garrison sentiment was wounded, and 
it was feared that the social dignity hitherto apper- 
taining to the officers of an Established Church would 
no longer ornament the clergy of a Church cut off from 
State connexion. It was feared that henceforth aspi- 
rants for the clerical office would be recruited from an 
inferior stratum of society, instead of from the cadets of 
the county families. 

Then there was the important pecuniary consideration. 
Heretofore a statutory provision existed — at least on 
paper — enabling the landlord, in his quality of tithe- 
proctor, to get the tithe from the tenant. 

But now came the Land Act of 1881, which cut 
away not only the fund for tithe rent-charge provided 
by the Acts I have cited, but much more than its annual 
amount by reductions of rent effected in the Land 
Courts, as well as by the extra-judicial arrangements 
that have taken plaice in conformity with the recent 
Act. The law, as at present administered, says : " You 
must make bricks without straw. You must pay the 
tithe rent-charge, although the source whence you de- 
rived it has been annihilated." 

Let us suppose the case of a landlord whose rental is, 
or was, £1,000 per annum, and whose property is sub- 
ject to £100 per annum tithe. The Acts of Parlia- 
ment I have quoted enabled him to add that £100 {if 
he could get it) to his previously reserved rent ; but his 
estate is now taken into the Land Court, which strikes 
off that £100 per annum from his rental, and probably 
much more along with it. What has become of the 
portion of his income specially appropriated to the tithe 
rent-charge ? It is gone ; legally destroyed. Can 
anything be more unjust than to extort from the land- 
lord an impost which the law deprives him of the means 
to pay? 
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I am far from limiting the case of the landlord to 
the mere annihilation of the part of his income set 
apart for tithe rent-charge. The pressure of the im- 
post should not be estimated by the proportion it bears 
to the landlord's gross income. We must see how it 
affects his net income ; the remnant of income which 
is left to him, not only after the recent reductions, but 
after family charges, wages of labour, income tax, 
county cess, succession tax, quit-rent and poor-rate. 
For many years the increase of taxation and of the cost 
of production has been steadily accompanied by a de- 
crease of agricultural values. As to imperial taxation, 
Mr. Gladstone in 1853 added 52 per cent, per annum to 
our previous fiscal burdens. As to local taxation, we have 
seen item after item placed upon the poor-rate, so that 
it has been swelled from its original annual amount of 
£295,000, as calculated by Mr. Commissioner Nicholls, 
to the sum of £1,329,963 in 1883. And while burdens 
are thus increased, an analysis of the average rate of 
agricultural produce in Ireland for a number of years 
shows a great decrease in most of the crops. This de- 
crease is noted by Lord Ebrington in an article in the 
" Nineteenth Century." His lordship takes the years 
1851-2-3, the years from 1851 to 1860, and from 1871 
to 1880, during which periods the returns show that 
most of the crops, especially potatoes, had fallen off in 
produce; that these last had in 1871-80 declined 50 
per cent, as compared with 1851-60 ; and 80 per cent. 
as compared with 1851-3. A late Parliamentary return 
gives statistics of Irish agriculture during 1884, show- 
ing a large decrease of cultivation. By this return it 
appears that the produce in 1884, as compared with the 
average produce of the ten years 1874-83, shows, in 
cereal crops a decrease, in wheat, of 1,121,542 cwts. ; 
in oats, of 1,207,720 cwts. ; in barley, of 846,702 cwts. ; 
in here, 4,323 cwts. ; and in rye, of 24,121 cwts. From 
the same return we learn that the decrease in the 
money value of the crops in Ireland amounts in the 
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aggregate to £2,734,232, as compared with 1883 ; and 
to £1,661,338, as compared with the average ten years, 
1874-83. 

Now, with all these elements of progressive decline, 
which affect the vital interests of the landlords ; with 
the screw of taxation applied with progressive severity ; 
with the decrease of the value of the natural productions 
which had formerly supplied their income; with the 
recent reductions of their rent ; it is surely high time 
that they should be relieved from the hateful, oppres- 
sive, dishonest tithe rent-charge. 

That impost was ordinarily regulated by the average 
price of wheat and oats as published in the Dublin 
Gazette. In some parishes wheat alone governed the 
applotment ; in others, oats ; in others, I believe, wheat 
and oats were both included in the calculation. The 
price, thus gazetted, became the standard of comparison 
with the price of successive periods of septennial re- 
vision. ^ If the price rose, then the rector was en- 
titled to apply at Quarter Sessions for a proportional 
increase of his tithe rent-charge. If the price fell, the 
landlords in the parish were entitled to apply for a 
commensurate reduction. Mr. Gladstone's Ohurch Act 
is silent on the subject of revision, and a notion appears 
to have prevailed that the right had expired. But an 
able counsel has recently given his opinion that the 
right of revision still exists, and the result of its exercise 
at present may be shown by the following instance. 
The tithe rent-charge of the parish of Ballymoney, in the 
Oounty Cork, was originally fixed on a scale of corn 
values published in the Dublin Gazette. The date of 
the certificate is October, 31, 1833 ; the date of applot- 
ment, December, 30, 1833 ; average price of wheat then 
stated at £1 12s. OJtf. per barrel of twenty stones. At 
the present time the same quantity of good red wheat 
sells for 15$. 7d. in the surrounding markets ; so that 
the tithe rent-charge of Ballymoney, as it stands in the 
books of the Commissioners, is fixed on a scale of prices 
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about double what can now be realized for the crop 
that governed the original valuation of the tithe com- 
position, and subsequently of the tithe rent-charge. 

In March, 1883, a meeting of landlords assembled in 
Cork, under the presidency of the Earl of Bandon, and 
unanimously passed resolutions affirming the injustice 
of the tithe-tax and the necessity of its abolition. Mr. 
Penrose Fitzgerald of Corkbeg, a landed proprietor, was 

Srominently active at that meeting, and by his in- 
uence sixteen meetings of a similar description have 
since been held in as many of the counties of Ireland. 

I am not a champion of the Irish landlords except in 
a case where they suffer a manifest injustice. They 
would have better consulted their own interests, as well 
as the interests of their country, if they had acted in a 
national spirit, instead of being what a gentleman al- 
ready quoted calls " the mainstay of English rule in 
Ireland." My contention in their behalf is simply that 
it is unjust to exact from them a tax which the law, 
concurrently with foreign competition, deprives them 
of the means to pay. If Mr. Gladstone had acted up 
to his declared opinions, he would have treated the 
Irish victims of the tithe and tithe rent-charge as well 
as the negro slaves were treated by the Parliament that 
abolished the slave trade. On March 22, 1880, in one 
of his speeches in his Midlothian canvass, he said that 
the Protestant Church in Ireland 

" was planted by foreign force. It was the foreign force of Eng- 
land that made the Church of Ireland The Church. 

of Ireland was hated by the people ; it was associated with all the 
memories of their degradation. The people recollected that they 
were compelled out of their miserably scanty means to subscribe 
funds for the maintenance of the Church in Ireland down to the 
year 1838. The Church of Ireland always represented what may 
fairly be called a miserable minority of the people." 

We have here Mr. Gladstone's admission that the 
State Church was planted in Ireland by the foreign 
force of England. Now, if England, at the end of 
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three centuries, discovers that she was wrong in forcing 
her Church upon the Irish people, it is clearly England, 
and not Ireland, who is bound in conscience to pay for 
her own error. 

When Parliament disestablished the slave trade in 
1834 it voted twenty millions sterling to buy off the 
slave-owners ; but it did not exact an annual subsidy 
from the slaves as the price of their freedom, or to re- 
coup the Treasury for the advance of £20,000,000 ; but 
Mr. Gladstone's Government, in buying off the clergy of 
the State Church, exacts from the Irish landlords an 
annual tithe rent-charge as the price of disestablish- 
ment. He proclaimed that the State Church in Ireland 
was a grievance. His predecessors in 1834 proclaimed 
that negro slavery was a grievance, but they did not 
extort monej from the liberated slaves as the price of 
their emancipation. Let him follow that excellent pre- 
cedent, and cease to exact the tithe rent-charge in pay- 
ment for emancipation from State Churchism. 
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IRELAND IN THE TIME OF GRATTAN. 

(Partly from the " Weatmnster Review " ftr 
January, 1886). 

In the third quarter of the eighteenth century the 
penal code still encumbered the statute book. Its 
operation was, in some instances, mitigated by the 
humanity oi individual professors of the dominant 
creed; but the fetters it imposed on the mental and 
physical energies of four-fifths of the nation produced 
the inevitable result of national stagnation and penury. 
The Protestant minority, who monopolised whatever 
remained of political power, had come to regard their 
own ascendency and the depression of the Catholic 
multitude as a law of nature. Every opening for the 
exercise at home of Catholic intellect, in professional 
or political pursuits, had been closed. Statute law 
operated to reduce Catholic owners of estates to the 
alternative of surrendering their faith or their landed 
property. Proscribed in their native country, Catholics 
of distinguished talent, military or diplomatic, were 
forced to seek in foreign countries a field for their 
ambition. The ablest members of the Catholic majority, 
the men whom force of character and eminent in- 
telligence qualified to be leaders of their countrymen, 
had been weeded out of Ireland; and the mass of 
hewers of wood and drawers of water who remained 
were consigned by law to hopeless ignorance, unless on 
condition of abandoning their religion. 

The depression of the people was described, in 1763, 
by Mr. John Fitzgibbon, Member of Parliament for 
Newcastle, in painfully graphic language. He rfaaid 
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that owing partly to the restrictions on Irish trade 
two-thirds of the people were debarred from employ- 
ment, and consequently reduced to the most deplorable 
indigence. He said that Ireland had neither foreign 
trade nor home consumption sufficient to distribute the 
conveniences of life with a reasonable equality ; that of 
three millions of her inhabitants two millions lived 
" like the beasts of the field, upon a root picked out of 
the earth, almost without hovels for shelter or clothes 
for covering." He denounced, with indignation, the 
iniquitous practice of quartering court favourites as 
pensioners on the revenue of a kingdom so grievously 
impoverished. 

A few years previously, the oelebrated Berkeley, 
Protestant Bishop of Oloyne, had inquired in a wefl- 
known tract, " whether we do not live in a most fertile 
soil and temperate climate, and yet whether our people 
in general do not feel great want and misery r . . . 
Whether there be upon earth any Christian or civilized 
people so beggarly, destitute, or wretched as the com- 
mon Irish P ' 

There was no exaggeration in these descriptions of 
popular wretchedness. The commercial restraints were 
in full operation; the sectarian proscription of the 
Catholics paralyzed their energies, and the spirit of 
arrogant ascendency, with which the Protestants were 
in general animated, produced a strong feeling of con- 
temptuous hatred of its victims which filled up the 
measure of our national miseries. 

It is interesting to note the mode in which the 
national religion was regarded by the ruling party. 
Viceregal speeches continually urged the Parliament 
to do all in their power to "check the growth of 
popery." When we bear in mind that the social and 
political pre-eminence of Irish Protestants had been 
acquired by the shameless perfidy displayed in the 
breach of the treaty of Limerick, and when we re- 
member that their pre-eminence was upheld by a code 
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that placed a bounty on the breach of almost every 
one of God's commandments, it is curious to find 
members of a party whose position was essentially im- 
moral, looking at the Catholics and at their Church with 
an air of lofty scorn, as if their own moral and spiritual 
altitude justified the mixture of fear, hostility, and 
contempt with which they regarded the great mass of 
their countrymen. What a strong mental perversion 
must have actuated the members of that immoral 
ascendency, when they could make war against the filial 
and parental relations of the poor by establishing, at 
the public expense, a system of proselytism in the 
Charter Schools! Mr. Kobert French, member for 
Carrick, in a motion for promoting English Protestant 
schools in this kingdom, specified the destruction of 
parental influence over the child as one of their 
principal advantages. He pleaded that as the children 
were to be received into those seminaries at a time when 
they were too young to have formed any religious im- 
pressions, and before they could be sensible of parental 
caresses, no filial tie was found which could draw them 
back into "the delusion and irregularities " from which 
they had been rescued by what he was pleased to call 
" the charitable liberality of the country." 

Mr. French spoke in October, 1763. The schools 
had then been thirty years in existence ; forty-nine are 
stated by that gentleman to have been in operation 
when he spoke, and the number of children who were 
caught he set down at two thousand. The institution 
was prolific of misery to many a poor family, as was 
indeed inevitable when, its principles involved the 
violation of one of the strongest, holiest ties of nature. 

Among the instances in which the orators of the 
ascendency regarded de haut en bos the Catholic re- 
ligion, we must include the utterance of Mr. Thomas 
Le Hunt, member for Wexford, when supporting a 
motion for the grant of £1,000 to repair St. John's 
church, Fishamble-street. Mr. Le Hunt was afraid 
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that as the Protestant parishioners were not " the most 
virtuous people in the world," they might, on account 
of their peccadillos, be easily seduced into popery, un- 
less their own church was properly repaired for their 
reception. "Popery, sir," Mr. Le Hunt, "is a very 
good religion for bad livers ; it enables them to balance 
accounts by confession and penance, and procures a 
comfortable discharge of their debts in the absolution 
of the priest. These people " (the immoral Protestants 
of St. John's) " will at least be inclined to wish that 
popery was true." 

Popery could not, of course, occupy the high moral 
level of the Protestant ascendency that had imposed on 
the nation a code, which, in the words of Mr. Lecky, 
was devised " to extirpate a religion by the encourage- 
ment of some of the worst, and the punishment of some 
of the best qualities of our nature. Its rewards were 
reserved for the informer, for the hypocrite, for the 
undutiful son, or for the faithless wife. Its penalties 
were directed against religious constancy, and the 
honest discharge of ecclesiastical duty." Yet, the sup- 
porters of that infamous code — men who derived their 
social and political elevation from its immoral pro- 
visions — were for a long time so blind to its essential 
iniquity that they could talk with contempt of the 
Catholic religion, as if their own ascendency was 
morally unassailable. 

It was considered dangerous to the Protestant interest 
to allow Catholics to lend money on the mortgages of 
real estates. Despite penal laws and exclusion from the 
professions, there were Catholics who, as merchants and 
shopkeepers, had accumulated considerable sums of 
money. In November, 1763, Mr. John Mason, member 
for Blessington, moved for a bill to empower papists to 
lend money on landed security. He said that he 
deemed it a great hardship on the papists that they 
could only take personal security for the money they 
lent, and that this restriction was, in his opinion, dis- 
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advantageous to the public. Mr. Le Hunt, who seems 
to have been one of the special guardians of Pro- 
testantism! opposed the bill, alleging that it "would 
eventually make papists proprietors of great part of the 
landed interest of the kingdom, which," he said, 
" would certainly extend their influence/' Mr. Mason, 
urged by Mr. Le Hunt, postponed his motion. 

In a debate concerning the residence in their 
parishes of the Protestant clergy, we find Mr. Lucius 
O'Brien, member for Clare, from whom better senti- 
ments might have been expected, saying, " I need not 
show the political disadvantages that arise to this 
country from the number of papists among us." Mr. 
Adderley, member for Bandon, when asking Parlia- 
ment for a grant of £4,000 for rendering a portion of 
the Bandon river navigable, pleaded, as a recommenda- 
tion of the grant, that in Bandon there was not a 
single Roman Gatholio in the whole corporation. The 
churches and chapels of the Catholics were commonly 
designated by the contemptuous term of mass-houses. 
It was deemed worth notice by Doctor Campbell, in 
his " Philosophical Survey of the South of Ireland," 
that the Catholic bishop of Cork was actually spoken of 
as a bishop by a man of whom he inquired the way in 
the city. "The prevalence of the popish interest in 
Cork," says the philosophical doctor, " may be argued 
from the following trivial circumstance : — Bidding a 
fellow whom I had picked up for my cicerone to con- 
duct me from the cathedral to the bishop's houso, he 
asked me, which bishop P The same conclusion I drew 
at Kilkenny from another trifle. I there heard the 
titular bishop greeted in the stvle of his dignity." 
Doctor Campbell wrote in 1775. Se records that there 
were then in Cork seven Protestant churches and eleven 
" mass-houses." 

The condition of the Protestant clergy in the last 
century furnishes a not uninteresting record. Swift 
had bitterly complained that the large ecclesiastical 
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prizes were systematically given to Englishmen, to the 
nearly total exclusion of the native Protestant clergy, 
who, he said, were put off with 

" The leavings of a church distreet, 
A hungry vicarage at best, 
Or some remote inferior post, 
Worth forty pounds a year at most." 

The bestowal upon Englishmen of the best places both 
in Church and State was noticed by Mr. Hercules 
Langrishe, member for Knocktopher, who, in 1764, 
complained that among twenty-four bishops there 
were only six natives; that among the judges there 
were only three natives; that of fourteen general 
officers on the staff only three were Irishmen ; and, 
said Mr. Langrishe, " among the great officers of State 
there is nearly the same proportion." 

The Protestant clergy do not seem to have been 
popular among their own flocks. Their principal 
patron in Parliament was, at that period, the Right 
Honourable Francis Andrews, admirer of Peg Woffing- 
ton, and member for the City of Deny. In October, 
1763, he introduced a bill to increase the salaries of 
curates, who, he said, had only £40 per annum. He 
called on Parliament to rescue the curates from the 
parsimony of their rectors. His arguments are 
characteristic of the notions then prevalent of what 
constituted the duties of a clergyman. He exalts the 
clerical office, which imposed the necessity of a regular 
propriety of character. He says that the respect and 
weight which alone can make the ministry of the 
curate efficacious, must be obtained by his associating 
with persons whose income enables them to spend more 
in a month than he (the curate) can spend in a year. 
But the curate had another duty of the highest im- 
portance to perform, which Mr. Andrews takes care 
to particularise. That duty is to marry and produce 
children. Anticipating an objection, he laments that 
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some unfeeling persons are so illiberal as to inquire, 
" what business nave these wretches to many who can 
only pester their country with a progeny of beggars P " 
To this inquiry, Mr. Andrews replies that increase and 
multiply is the great and general law of our Creator. 
In order, therefore, to enable the curate to increase and 
multiply, he calls on Parliament to enlarge his means 
of supporting a family. "Is poverty," he asks, "to 
preclude a man from fulfilling the first and great com- 
mand, from continuing his species, and answering the 
principal end of his creation P " The principal end of 
the curate's creation being, therefore, to increase and 
multiply his species, Mr. Andrews proposed a com- 
mittee to devise a law which should facilitate his 
performance of that duty, by . adding to his income. 
The committee was formed. 

Mr. Andrews complained of the hostility shown by 
the farmers in the County of Deny to the rectors, who, 
it appears from his statement, had become so unpopular 
that they were compelled to take refuge from the 
violence of their angry parishioners in the City of 
Deny, to which city, as its representative, Mr. 
Andrews pays a high tribute of praise. The exactions 
of the rectors must have been excessive, for the 
champion of the curates affirms that the aggrieved 

}>arishioner conceived himself oppressed by an unre- 
enting tyrant, who, under the pretence of taking care 
of his soul, is picking his pocket. 

In January, 1764, Mr. Hely Hutchinson said that 
it was universally allowed that the commotions in the 
north had been generally directed against the clergy, 
" and " he added, " the general contempt into which, 
they are fallen at this critical time, is too notorious to 
stand in need of proof." 

Sir William Osborne, member for Carysfort, observed, 
in the course of the debate, that if the clergy had 
fallen into contempt, and had become so odious as to be 
opposed even at the risk of life, it was surely high. 
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time to inquire whether those evils were not the effect 
of their own conduct, " and if " he continued, " they 
have neglected their duty, the most effectual way to 
establish their credit is to oblige them to fulfil it/* 

Non-residence in their parishes was a frequent sub- 
ject of complaint. But in great numbers of parishes 
there were no Protestants, and the Catholic inhabitants, 
at least, could not have considered the absence of the 
Protestant rector a grievance. The tithes, of course, 
were a grievance ; but the reverend gentleman, if resi- 
dent in the parish, could only have appeared to the 
Catholics as an incarnation of the grievance by which 
he subsisted. 

Several parishes were frequently united in one bene- 
fice, in order that their aggregate tithes might swell 
the income of the fortunate incumbent. (t The insur- 
rections," says Mr. Lucius O'Brien, " against which we 
are so eager to call out the terrors of the law, are no 
more than branches, of which the shameful negligence 
of our clergy, and the defects in our religious institution 
constitute the root." 

When a clergyman held four or five parishes, he 
certainly could not reside in them all. Non-residence, 
under the circumstances, became a necessity ; and while 
the system of pluralism lasted his Protestant critics 
could scarcely make it a matter of reproach that he had 
not the gift of multipresence. Mr. O'Brien, however, 
was indignant, and declared that it never was intended 
by the laws of God or man " that a mere nominal clergy 
should be paid the tenth part of our property for doing 
nothing." 

Mr. Hely Hutchinson, Prime Serjeant, expressed his 
thorough distrust of the financial returns of the parishes 
as furnished by the ecclesiastical courts. " Such regis- 
try," he said, "was frequently erroneous, the courts 
being wholly under the influence of the clergy and their 
dependents, ' He did not think that the registry, so 
influenced, told truth. 
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Mr. John Gore, Solicitor-General, member for the 
county of Longford, said that the description of pasto- 
ral worthlessness which Mr. Lucius O'Brien had given 
as existing in Clare, was equally applicable to his own 
county of Longford. 

The wealthier clergy patronised the drama. Gilbert, 
in his History of the City of Dublin, tells us that during 
Sheridan's management of Smock Alley theatre, there 
were sometimes more than thirty clergymen in the pit 
at a time, many of them deans and doctors of divinity. 
He might have added that reverend gentlemen some- 
times performed in private theatricals, as we learn from 
the Dramatis Personce preserved in the notes to Whyte's 
poems.* 

When we consider the character given of the Protes- 
tant clergy by the Protestant senators whose testimony 
I have quoted, we must, I think, admit that it was 
not worth while to establish a system of proselytizing 
schools, to bring the Catholics under the spiritual care 
of pastors who, as Mr. Hely Hutchinson tells us, had 
fallen into general contempt. But the anti-catholic zeal 
of the ascendent party overlooked the absurd incongruity 
of squandering some thousands of the public money for 
the purpose of catching young Catholics to swell the 
congregations of avowedly worthless and incompetent 
teachers. The spirit of proselytism appeared in an Act 
of the reign of Queen Anne, providing an annual income 
of thirty pounds for any Catholic priest who should be- 
come a Protestant. At a much later period this bounty 
was increased to forty pounds ; the amounts to be levied 
by grand-juries on the counties where the reverend 
converts had previously lived. 

• Whyte was a Dublin schoolmaster, with a talent for metrical 
platitudes. His poems, printed in 1793, were published by sub- 
scription, and the list of subscribers contains the names of many of 
the male and female members of the peerage, distinguished by 
asterisks as haying been the author's pupils. The notes appended 
to the book are not uninteresting. 
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" The landlord of an Irish estate inhabited by Roman 
Catholics," says Arthur Young in his well-known Tour, 
" is a sort of despot who yields obedience in what con- 
cerns the poor to no law but that of his will." 

All this while the commercial restrictions were in full 
play. While Parliament was occupied in checking 
" popery," in devising schemes for kidnapping Catholic 
children, and for swelling the flocks of clergymen who 
were described by leading senators as good for nothing 
— the prohibitive laws of England were crushing down 
Irish industries ; and in addition to the statutory re- 
straints, no less than twenty- four embargos on articles 
of Irish produce were imposed between 1740 and 1779. 

The construction of the Irish parliament at that time 
rendered it peculiarly assailable by corrupt influence. 
In a house, two-thirds of whose seats were controlled 
by private patrons, and whose members sat for life, 
we should scarcely expect any brilliant examples of 
political integrity ; yet men were there who rose far 
above the prevalent level of corruption. At a later 
period we learn that in the English House of Commons, 
three hundred and seven seats, being a majority of that 
body, were under the control of 154 wealthy and power- 
ful individuals by whom the returns could be com- 
manded.* If in the Irish house we find instances of 
senatorial subserviency, it is also true that in the 
English parliament — 

" Great sums of secret service money were usually 
expended in direct bribery, and places and pensions 
were multiplied to such an extent that it is on record 
that out of 550 members there were in the first parlia- 
ment of George 17 no less than 271, in the first parlia- 
ment of George II. no less than 257 holding offices, 
pensions, and sinecures."t 

The Irish parliament, although tainted with bigotry, 

• Alison's History of Europe, vol. ii., chapter 18 
f Sir E. May's Const Hist, vol. h, p. 317. 

13 
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and occupying a position unfavourable to political virtue, 
yet contained men who tried to economise the national 
finances ; who did all in their power to promote useful 
public works, and who tried to bring the legislature into 
something like conformity with the principles of popular 
liberty. The Irish commons were jealously tenacious 
of their sole right to hold and control the National 
purse. In 1753 the Irish Treasury, after paying all 
the public expenses, contained a surplus which the 
Commons applied to the payment of the National debt. 
When the bill for so applying the money was sent to 
England for the royal formula, Leroile veut, it was re- 
turned to Ireland containing the words, "with his majes- 
ty's previous consent." As this addition implied that the 
King's consent was necessary to the disposition of the 
Irish revenue, the bill was rejected by the Commons. 
In the following year the Commons were successful, 
and the National debt was cleared off on the first of 
March, 1754. The Commons in order to avoid a recur- 
rence of their controversy with the Crown, thenceforth 
applied the annual surplus in the Treasury to pubUo 
works. In November, 1763, Mr. Philip Tisdafl, the 
Attorney- General, said that from 1753 to that date 
£400,000 had been granted for such works ; and Mr. 
Lucius O'Brien affirmed that the money so expended 
had brought a return of 30 per cent. In the same 
debate the member for Dingle, Mr. Robert Fitzgerald, 
alleged that in 1757, after the demands of Government 
had been satisfied, a balance remained of £86,095 to be 
expended in improvements; and that in the year 1759, 
a saving remained to the amount of £96,184. But Mr* 
Fitzgerald went on to say that instead of a surplus the 
accounts of subsequent years presented a deficit. It 
appears that the crown took an effectual mode of pre- 
venting the recurrence of a surplus by exercising, or 
usurping, the power of granting vast pensions from the 
Irish revenue. Mr. Fitzgerald showed from the public 
accounts that in 1761 and 1763 the demands of the 
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Government largely exceeded the revenue. A few 
quotations will illustrate the extent of the pension 
grievance. It was not quite new. Mr. Froude, in his 
English in Ireland^ notices the English and German 
pensions in the Irish pension list in 1733. But the 
evil had now become more flagrant than ever. 

Examining the cause of our increased expenses, Mr. 
Fitzgerald said, " One article is obvious, the pensions ; 
sums, large sums, annually paid to persons for per- 
forming no public service; persons who have never 
contributed to the honour or the advantage of this 
country to the value of a mite .... But there 
is an increase of another article that seems more extra- 
ordinary still, and I cannot mention it without some 
degree both of shame and indignation — Secret Service 
— Of what nature, sir, is this secret service P" 

Mr. Fitzgerald showed that the pensions exceeded 
the civil list by no less a sum than £42,627 19s. 2d. 

The member for Newcastle, Mr. John Fitzgibbon, 
said, " The pensions that are now (1763) charged upon the 
civil establishment of this kingdom amount to no less than 
£72,000 per annum, besides the French and military 
pensions, and besides the sums paid as salaries for old 
and new unnecessary employments, and those paid in un- 
necessary additions to the salaries of others." Mr. 
Fitzgibbon complained that ministers had increased 
the pensions immediately after the solemn declaration 
of the house that they were already so great as to be of 
the most fatal consequence. Adverting, apparently, to 
the scandalous character of certain recipients of pensions, 
he says, " It is written that the wages of sin is death, 
but whoever will look into our list of pensions will 
have reason to say that the wages of sin is Ireland" 
Mr. Longfield, member for CharleviUe, said the pen- 
sions were given for the services of vice. Mr. Fitz- 
gibbon moved an address to the King, in which his 
majesty was informed that the pensions were one of the 
oauses why the public debt increased. Mr. Flood said 
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that in the case before the house we had the pensioners 
on one side and the nation on the other. 

The address to the King was negatived by a small 
majority ; its rejection being probably caused by the 
present or expected enjoyment of pensions by honourable 
members. But the subject was from time to time re- 
vived. The celebrated Charles Lucas cried out against 
squandering our money in pensions to foreigners. He 
mentioned the case of a foreign prince, who, as the law 
disqualified him from being a pensioner on the English 
revenue, was quartered upon that of Ireland: his 
highness having at that time received £20,000 of Irish 
money. Mr. Alexander MacAulay, member for Thomas- 
town, declared that the money expended in pensions " is 
paid to a set of nameless, obscure, and dissolute wretches 
who contaminate the society to which they belong with 
idleness, luxury, and corruption." 

On the 24th of November, 1763, Mr. Pery moved 
an address to the king, in which the grievance of the 
pension system was duly set forth* Much indignant 
eloquence had been uttered in denunciation of this 
scandalous malversation of the revenue of Ireland, im- 
poverished as she was by the sacrifice of her commercial 
and manufacturing interests to English rivalry. But 
although the house had, on the 9th of the month, 
unanimously declared the pensions to be an intolerable 
grievance, yet the court influence had been so effectively 
employed during the interval that Mr. Pery's motion 
was negatived by 124 against §5. 

A disgraceful fact was this defeat ; similar in character 
to the defeat of a motion in the English House of 
Commons, many members of which were subsidised in 
the time of Charles II. by bribes from foreign powers. 
Lingard records that in 1678 a test was proposed for 
the discovery of such members as had received bribes 
for their votes from the English or any other govern- 
ment. He tells us that the popular leaders spoke 
warmly in favour of the test ; but that prior to the last 
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division about an hundred members slipped out of the 
bouse, and the motion was defeated by a majority of 
fourteen. 

The Irish Parliament at the period referred to in this 

?iper was defective in many important particulars, 
et, defective as it was, there is no doubt that it was 
incomparably better than none. With all its faults — 
and they were grave and many — it had merits which 
no foreign legislature could possess. To a considerable 
extent it retained in Ireland the national money. It 
made grants for constructing or extending canals, for 
making rivers navigable, for the improvement of har- 
bours, and other works of public benefit ; it made liberal 
grants to the Dublin Society for encouraging agri- 
culture, arts, and manufactures by premiums ; and as 
time went on, its fierce sectarian spirit gradually yielded 
to the influence of national residence. Its members 
began to feel the vivifying sentiment inspired by the 
performance of the duties of legislation in their native 
land. 

The opposition in the House of Commons was led, 
and had indeed been created, by Henry Flood, who had 
entered Parliament in 1759. At that time the public 
business was in a great degree managed by a clique of 
powerful families, known as " Undertakers," from the 
fact of their undertaking to support the measures of 
Government in consideration of receiving a portion of 
patronage in requital of their services. A time was 
approaching when the power exercised by those persons 
was to be rudely disturbed. 

The Viceroyalty of the Earl of Northumberland, 
which commenced in September, 1763, is chiefly memor- 
able for the debates in Parliament from which we have 
S'ven some extracts ; for the Protestant riots of Steel- 
>ys, Oakboys, and Peep-of-day-boys in the north, the 
Catholic riots of Whiteboys in the South ; and for the 
death in 1764 of Primate Stone — a personage whose 
character is enoircled with traditions which do not 
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ascribe to him the possession of apostolio or clerical 
virtues. After a viceregal reign of little more than two 
years, Lord Northumberland was succeeded in October, 
1765 by the Earl of Hertford, who in October, 1767, 
was in his turn succeeded by a Viceroy still remem- 
bered in Ireland, Viscount Townshend. 

The arrival of Lord Townshend is a memorable era 
in Irish political annals. At first he was rather popular, 
as he was believed to be favourable to a measure for 
rendering the judges irremovable, and also to a measure 
for shortening the duration of Parliaments ; both re? 
forms being anxiously desired by the Irish nation. 
The principal object of his administration, however, 
was to overthrow the power of the Undertakers ; to 
destroy their office of "intermediaries between the 
Government and the Legislature ; and to render Par- 
liament directly subservient to the court by an unprece- 
dented extension of patronage and exercise of corruption. 

In 1768 the Octennial Bill was passed, and its success 
caused much popular rejoicing. But previously to, its 
enactment the qualified popularity which greeted Lord 
Townshend on his arrived had subsided, and he became 
the object of numerous attacks, sometimes grave and 
argumentative, sometimes sportive and satirical. Stories 
were circulated of his conduct in the Canadian campaign 
which inferred on his excellency's part more prudence 
than valour. He was jovial, festive, and delighted in 
convivial society. If we can credit contemporary 
satirists, he surrounded himself with mimics and 
buffoons ; and being gifted with some talent as a cari- 
caturist, employed his pencil at the expense of the faces 
of his guests and acquaintances. It is said that this 
facetious Vioeroy even practised this art at his table — 

44 Where none can be safe from the plaguy utensil, 
That active and terrible weapon, his pencil, 
Which, fatal Quebec can conviction afford, 
He wields with more spirit and skill than his sword.'* 

Sorrowing a hint from Don Quixote, some members 
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and friends of the parliamentary opposition commenced 
a series of letters in which Ireland was designated 
Barataria, and the Viceroy was denominated Sancho. 
Those letters first appeared in the newspapers, and 
were afterwards collected in a volume entitled 
Baratariana. One of the writers in this series was 
Henry Grattan, who adopted the signatures of Pos- 
thumus and Pertinax. 

We have noted the jealousy exhibited by the Irish 
Parliament at any interference with their exclusive 
right to originate money bills. At that period the Irish 
Privy Council exercised a power similar to the power 
which had been claimed by the Lords of the Articles 
in the old Constitution of Scotland; namely that of 
propounding and dictating the measures to be adopted 
by Parliament. They assumed, in fact, the functions 
of a co-ordinate legislature. " Thus/' says a writer in 
Baratariana, "have this despotic council established 
themselves, auctoritate ma, into the rank of perpetual 
dictators." In 1769 the Privy Council originated a 
money bill. The first Octennial Parliament rejected 
the bill y because " it did not take its rise in that House/' 
The Viceroy was angry, and to punish the refractory 
Parliament, prorogued it for fourteen months. In the 
meantime he vigorously plied all the engines of cor- 
ruption. There were the seven Commissioners of the 
Revenue ; a number sufficient, in all conscience, for the 
discharge of the duties of their office. Lord Townshend 
added five new Commissioners to their number in order 
to increase his patronage, notwithstanding a resolution 
of the House of Commons, moved and carried by Flood, 
that seven were sufficient. The Viceroy persevered, 
but was finally obliged to yield to the hostility his de- 
fiance of the House of Commons had provoked. "\\Tiile 
the contest continued, while the nation was scandalised 
at the audacity of corruption, and while the discarded 
Undertakers resented the transference of patronage 
from themselves to the court, the critics of the Viceroy 
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accused him in prose and poetry of alternating bis 
political exploits with low conviviality. A poetical as- 
sailant exclaims : 

" What an insult is this to the realm, 
That such a buffoon should be placed at the helm ! 
A wretch who whole evenings can closeted sit, 
With mimics and sycophants clubbing his wit! 
To Courtney can bring himself down to a level. 
With Jephson can gibe, and with Donnagh can revel." 

The poet eulogises the superior talents of Sancho 
Pancha as a ruler of men, and then marks some points 
of contrast with the Irish Viceroy : 

u Our Sancho by far Sancho Pancha surpasses, 
In loving good fare and in fondness for asses ; 
For Pancha, who long had been served by his pony 
In point of pure gratitude made him his crony, 
And thought, with good reason, that this was the least 
That he owed to so kind and so useful a beast. 
But Townshend, whose social regards are less bounded, 
With every low brute of the kind is surrounded ; 
And though the vile herd could a kingdom devour, 
Provides for them all to the best of his power ; 
For, not to reflect on his pious intentions, 
To load this poor island with places and pensions, 
His hatching new schemes to supply him with boons 
For all his low parasites, wits, ana buffoons, 
Yet surely his bounty and grace have conferred 
Already too much on the infamous herd.' 1 

Opposition to the court was denounced as disloyalty 
to the King. A stanza from a poet in Baratariana is 
perhaps worth quoting : 

" My loyalty's firm, and be hang'd I would rather 
Than dare to deny that the king is our father ; 
But then 'tis as true that our country's our mother, 
And that side we know is much surer than t'other" 

A favourite object of Lord Townshend was the aug- 
mentation of the army. It would increase his military 
patronage. Parliament and the nation considered the 
army sufficiently large. On this question, says Flood, 
" a contest arose between English Government and an 
Irish confederacy; and you (Lord Townshend) made 
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the augmentation the group d on which they fought/' 
Flood proceeded to criticise the measure, both with 
respect to its demerits and to the " unlucky juncture " 
at which it was demanded. It was defeated in the first 
session of Lord Townshend's Viceroyalty, but carried 
in a subsequent session. Outside the circle of his in- 
terested supporters the Viceroy was intensely disliked. 
A curious instance of his unpopularity was the rejection, 
by the Corporation of Weavers, of a donation of £200 
prof erred to their body by his excellency for charitable 
distribution, on the eve of his departure from Ireland. 
He was recalled in November, 1772, having succeeded 
in concentrating in the hands of Government the direct 
exercise of such patronage as had formerly been com- 
mitted to the agency of the Undertakers. 

Earl Harcourt was installed as Viceroy on the 30th 
of November, 1772. While there was a market for 
votes at the Castle, while a minority in Parliament 
made continuous protests against corruption, the nation 
was suffering from the numerous restrictive laws that 
assailed the national creed, the national commerce, and 
the manufacturing interest. 

I have recorded much poverty, much misery, the 
result of artificial obstacles thrown by wicked laws in 
the way of our progress. It is more pleasing to record 
some gleams of light that occasionally broke in 
upon our darkness. Great efforts were made, some- 
times with success, to introduce comparative prosperity 
into particular districts. Lord Macaulay in one of his 
essays observes that "the industry of individuals, 
struggling up against wars, taxes, famines, conflagra- 
tions, mischievous prohibitions and more mischievous 
protections, creates faster than governments can 
squander, and repairs whatever invaders can destroy." 
His lordship's remarks may, with some qualification, 
be applied to Ireland at the period under consideration. 
The industry of individuals did something to mitigate 
the disasters resulting from a system of iniquitous laws, 
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although it could not create faster than the Government 
was able to squander. But the efforts that were made 
by individuals to improve the condition of the country 
in the teeth of statutory difficulties are worth recording. 
In 1763 Mr. Andrews, member for Deny, stated that 
the merchants of that city owned twenty-four ships, 
and that the value of the single article of linen thence 
exported was no less than £200,000. Arthur Young, 
writing in 1776, says that Dundalk, like most of the 
Irish towns he had visited, was full of new buildings, 
with every mark of increasing wealth and prosperity. 
He tells us that Newry appeared to him to be exceed- 
ingly flourishing, and very well built. In Limerick he 
learned that between 1740 and 1750 there were only 
four carriages in and about that city ; the bishop's, the 
dean's, one other clergyman's, and one neighbouring 
gentleman's. In 1772 the number of vehicles had in- 
creased to about seventy coaches and postchaises in 
Limerick and one mile around it. In 1776 he was told 
that in the Limerick district there were one hundred 
and eighty-three four-wheeled, and one hundred and 
fifteen two-wheeled carriages. It may however be 
questioned whether increased affluence or increased ex- 
travagance was indicated by this large augmentation 
of the number of coaches. Each cause probably con- 
tributed to the increase. Doctor Campbell, writing 
about the same time,* speaks of the spacious quays and 
commodious houses then recently built in Limerick; 
large grants having been obtained for local improve- 
ments from Parliament by Mr. Pery, member for the 
city and Speaker of the House of Commons. This 
writer saw much wretchedness in the course of his tour, 
which he ascribes to the penal laws against Catholics ; 
observing that no great improvement of the country 
could be rationally expected when the body of the 
people derived no advantage from their efforts, and 
when the penal statutes amounted not only to a dis- 

* Philosophical Survey of the South of Ireland. 
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couragement, but to a prohibition of industry. " Even 
the best laws," he says, " cannot operate in favour of 
agriculture when five to one of those who should be 
employed in it can have no interest in the ground they 
till." (p. 251.) In Cork, however, he was gratified with 
the appearance of mercantile prosperity. " Here," he 
says, " is the busy bustle of prosperous trade ; here is 
a most magnificent temple erected to Plenty in the 
midst of a marsh.' 1 In Cork he learned there was a 
stand of fifty sedan chairs. He saw "several elegant 
carriages" standing before the door of one of the 
Catholic churches; and a Protestant congregation at 
Christ-church had, he tells us, " as much the air of 
opulence and elegance as most of the congregations in 
the city of London/' But the local instances of af- 
fluence or comfort were exceptional. They were oases 
in the desert of popular wretchedness. There is no 
doubt that Dr. Campbell saw in Cork signs of consider- 
able prosperity ; but the high-flown language in which 
he describes it, " a most magnificent temple to Plenty," 
probably owes its extravagance to the impression on 
his mind of its contrast with the dreary prevalence of 
surrounding poverty. 

We have already noticed the system of embargos, of 
which a few details will illustrate the destructive con- 
sequences. The Speaker of the House of Commons, 
Mr. Pery, forwarded to the Government in 1778, a re- 
monstrance on the subject, accompanied by some state- 
ments from the merchants, showing the ruinous results 
of the restriction. In consequence of an embargo 
dated the 25th of October, 1776, the merchants of Ire- 
land, especially those of Dublin and Limerick, suffered 
heavy losses. The paper forwarded by the Speaker 
affirms that " on the strictest inquiry it is found that 
numbers of them are ruined in their circumstances by 

this severe embargo of so long continuance 

One merchant in Limerick is ready to make affidavit 
that he has in London, of beef and pork, now near two 
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years, what cost him £6,000, all his own property, now 
in a perishing state, and by the long tune on hand, 
neither fit for Government nor for any of our islands." 
The remonstrance thus conveyed by Mr. Pery was fol- 
lowed by some talk in the English Parliament concern- 
ing the grievances in question. As Ireland was then 
weak, of course no redress was given. A worthless 
bill was passed ; and in the debate the Duke of Grafton, 
like many an English statesman when discussing Irish 
wrongs, denied that Ireland had any grievance to com- 
plain of. 

While commerce suffered from multiplied restric- 
tions, the general discouragements of Catholic agricul- 
tural industry were supplemented by instances of 
extortion which were resisted by conspiracies. Doctor 
Campbell ascribes the Whiteboy riots to the dishonest 
exactions of the landlords, some of whom, he says, set 
their lands at a rate far above the real value ; at the 
same time allowing their tenants the benefits of com- 
monage by way of compensation. Afterwards, however, 
in defiance alike of contracts and of equity, the land- 
lords enclosed these commons; thus depriving their 
tenants of the only means of making their bargains 
endurable. The victims, continues this writer, being 
too ignorant to know the law, and too poor to bear 
the expense of it, resorted to violence as their only 
resource. In Ulster the conspiracy of Oakboys was 
organized by the peasantry to resist the oppressive 
custom of extorting from the farmers gratuitous labour 
in constructing and maintaining both public and private 
roads. Tithes also were a grievance in the north 
as well as in the south, and the farmers in many parts 
of Ulster confederated to protect themselves from the 
severe exactions of the State clergy. The road griev- 
ance was removed by an Act which exonerated the 
peasantry from the necessity of being forced to work 
gratis ; but the tithe grievance was destined to afflict 
the kingdom for many a long year yet. 
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Notwithstanding the instances in which individual 
enterprise and economy, despite formidable obstacles, 
resulted in local prosperity, the general condition of 
the kingdom was so gloomy that it excited serious fears 
of total ruin. In Dublin, Waterfowl, and many other 
places, associations were formed for promoting the 
exclusive use of Irish manufactures. But it soon 
became manifest that to counteract the multiform evils 
resulting from English intrusion into Irish affairs, 
stronger measures than any heretofore employed were 
indispensable. Events supplied the needful means. 
The American war now occupied all the available mili- 
tary force of England. Ireland sprang to arms to 
defend herself against an apprehended invasion by 
France. The memorable Volunteer army was formed, 
including men of all ranks from the duke to the peasant, 
and the Volunteers, having arms in their hands, deter- 
mined that they would not lay them down until they 
should have emancipated Irish commerce from the 
shackles that encumbered it. 

Henry Grattan — clarum et venerabile nomen — entered 
the Irish Parliament on the 11th of December, 
1775. He was returned for the borough of Charlemont, 
in which a vacancy was caused by the death of its re- 
presentative, Major Caulfeild, who was drowned on his 
passage from England. The patron of the borough, 
Lord Charlemont, was desirous to obtain for the cause 
of commercial freedom the parliamentary services of 
Grattan, whose abilities his lordship already recognised. 
In 1779 the public distress had reached a most alarm- 
ing point. The Viceroy at that time was the Earl of 
Buckinghamshire. On the twelfth of October he met 
parliament, and delivered from the throne a speech 
expressing, by command of his Majesty, the affection- 
ate concern of the King in the interests and dis- 
tresses of Ireland. His Excellency told the House of 
Commons that an account of the extraordinary decline 
of the revenue, the very liberal supplies of the last 
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session had proved inadequate to meet the expenses of 
the Government; he therefore hoped the Commons 
would make a provision suitable to the exigency of 
the times. 

Sir Robert Deane moved for an address to the throne, 
praising in terms of extravagant eulogy the administra- 
tion of the Viceroy ; lavishing thanks for the gracious 
dispositions of the King ; and in general, as is usual in 
such addresses, slavishly echoing the speech. Sir 
Robert at the time was trying to obtain a peerage ; and 
accordingly we find the Y iceroy recommending him to 
Lord North for a coronet in the following terms : 

" Sir Robert Deane has uniformly, with four friends, 
supported his Majesty's measures, and has never sug- 
gested a difficulty on any occasion/ 1 

Just as little difficulty in supporting his Majesty's 
measures had Mr. Richard Hely Hutchinson, who 
seconded Sir Robert's motion. He was then, like Sir 
Robert, on the outlook for a peerage, and he accordingly 
declared that the interests of Ireland must be well 
managed by the present administration, as their designs 
were in his opinion pure. " The veil of calumny," he 
said, " which so long traduced them, would disappear, 
and the factious calumniators, touched with truth, as 
with the spear of Ithuriel, would start into shape.*' He 
was effusive in expressing his admiration of the govern- 
ment, and the gratitude due by the nation to the Vice- 
roy* 

Grattan moved an amendment to the. address. The 
Viceroy's speech, he said, contained nothing explicit, 
nothing satisfactory. It meant to quiet the minds of 
the people without any declaration whatever. Having 
described the wretched condition of the kingdom he 
went on : 

* Deane was created Lord Muskerry. R. H. Hutchinson's 
mother was created Baroness Donoughmore, 16th October 178S, 
and on her death he inherited the peerage. 
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"The distresses of this kingdom are twofold, the beggary of 
the people and the bankruptcy of the State. The first, he would 
not ask the commissioners of the revenue to prove, but be would 
ask them upon oath whether the restrictions on our trade were not 
the cause P Whether the prohibitions laid on by England against 
the export of woollen cloth did not occasion it P .... As to the 
bankruptcies of the State, they are the consequence of a system 
of boundless prodigality, profligacy, and violence; a boundless 
prodigality while our means were limited — a profligacy and violence 

uniformly maintained The peace establishment of this 

poor country amounts to one-sixth of that of England; what 
proportion is there in our means P > What is this establishment P 
Infamous pensions to infamous men." 

Grattan continued to denounce the systematic cor- 
ruption by which the Court attempted to deprive the 
legislature of popular confidence and support. He 
ended by moving an amendment to the address, reciting 
the national grievances, and demanding a free export 
trade. Lord Westport seconded the amendment. A 
spirited discussion followed, in which the ministerial 
members, finding the sense of the House decidedly 
against the address, declared that rather than impair 
unanimity they would not oppose the amendment. 
Hussey Burgh, the Prime Serjeant, moved, in place of 
Grattan's amendment, *' That it is not by temporary 
expedients, but by a Free Trade alone, that this nation 
is now to be saved from impending ruin." In reply to 
the Viceroy's demand for more money, his Excellency 
was told that the limited state of our trade and com- 
merce must, by narrowing Irish resources, set bounds 
to Irish liberality. The Prime Serjeant's amendment 
was carried without a division ; and the address thus 
improved, was presented by the Speaker to the Viceroy ; 
the Dublin Volunteers, under the command of the Duke 
of Leinster, lining the street from the Parliament House 
to the Castle. 

The history of this transaction strongly demonstrates 
the utility of a resident legislature. Here was a Par- 
liament so badly constructed as to give exceptional 
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encouragement to venality ; the Court plied the traffic 
of place, pension, and peerage with incessant and scan- 
dalous profusion ; every influence was in full operation 
to undermine the political integrity of members ; yet, 
in the midst of this dense atmosphere of corruption, 
the Houses of Parliament stood by their country and 
against the Court. Why did they so act ? Because 
they legislated at home. Many years later Grattan 
described the effect of this home influence in words 
which deserve enduring record : 

" How came the Irish Parliament with all its borough members 
in 1779 to demand a free trade — in 1782 to demand a free constitu- 
tion ? Because they sat in Ireland. Because they sat in their 
own country, and because at that time they had a country ; because, 
however uninfluenced as many of its members were by popular 
representation, yet they were influenced by popular sympathy. 
They did not like to meet every hour faces that looked shame 
upon them. They did not like to stand in the sphere of their 
own infamy. Thus they acted as the Irish absentee at the very 
same time did not act : they saved the country because they lived 
in it, as the others abandoned the country because they lived 
out of it." 

Mr. Lecky observes that during the eighteenth 
century the Irish Parliament was, on the whole, a 
vigilant and intelligent guardian of the material 
interests of the country. 

«' During the greater part of the century, indeed, it had little 
power except that of protesting against laws crushing Irish com- 
merce ; but what little it could do it appears to have done. Its 
journals show a minute attention to industrial questions, to the 
improvement of the means of communication! to the execution of 
public works. 1 ' — Leaders of Public Opinion^ p. 187. 

The reader is probably aware that in 1778 there 
were important relaxations in the penal laws. The 
whole penal system was thoroughly detested by Grattan. 
He loved Ireland with a devotion, passionate, yet regu- 
lated and intelligent. He early saw that Irish pros- 
perity and Irish constitutional freedom were impracti- 
cable, so long as the productive energies of the people 
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were cramped, or rather neutralised, by the legal fetters 
that made the great Oatholic majority mere hewers of 
wood and drawers of water. A r rotestant himself, he 
spurned the baseness of the bigots who desired to 
monopolise for Protestants all the privileges of citizen- 
ship. By his patriotic politics he incurred the dis- 
pleasure of his father, who was colleague with th$ 
celebrated Charles Lucas in the representation of Dublin, 
and who marked his anger by bequeathing away from 
his son the family mansion of the Grattans. 

In those days the county of Kilkenny was renowned, 
as it has been at much later periods, for the extensive 
hospitality and social amusements of the principal 
inhabitants! In looking at the records of the time, we 
are struck with the contrast between the jovial, some- 
times riotous, festivity of the wealthier members of the 
landocracy, and the prevalent penury with which they 
were surrounded. In Kilkenny, as in Dublin and else- 
where, amateur theatricals were frequently practised. 
Grave divines occasionally trod the Thespian boards. 
In a farce called Bon Ton, performed in 1779 at a 
theatre in OuflEe-street, we find the part of Lord Minikin 
represented by the Reverend Peter Lef anu ; and in the 
tragedy of Jane Snore the same reverend gentleman 
personated Gloucester. The Reverend Gilbert Austin 
appeared as Bardolph in the play of Henry the Fourth, 
performed at Drumcree in 1773. Dean Marlay ap- 
peared as Locket in the Beggars' Opera in a private 
theatre at Carton, and recited a prologue of his own 
composition. The theatrical mania even infected the 
legal profession ; for Hotspur was performed by no less 
a personage than Lord Chief Baron Burgh, at Mr. 
Connolly's theatre at Castletown. Grattan was drawn 
into the theatrical vortex. He wrote an epilogue to 
the Masque of Comus, which was spoken by Miss 
Latouche, afterwards Countess of Lanesborough. He 
had connexions in Kilkenny ; and when there he 
entered with spirit into the histrionic exhibitions of 

14 
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the joyous coteries whose refinement and brilliancy yet 
linger in the local traditions ; and among whom a 
prominent character was Henry Flood, whose career, 
long continuing in friendly connexion with Grattan, 
and afterwards diverging into embittered rivalry, is 
inseparably connected with the great public trans- 
actions of the time. Grattan and Flood read poetry 
and acted plays together. Flood was fourteen years 
older than his friend, over whom his talents, his attrac- 
tive manners, his extensive information, and, above all, 
his services in asserting our legislative independence, 
necessarily gave him great influence. He had been in 
Parliament since 1759, and had greatly distinguished 
himself by creating a powerful opposition in the House 
and eliciting from the country a large display of public 
opinion in favour of the course he adopted. But while 
Flood was, in most points, in accordance with Grattan, 
there was one vital matter on which their principles 
were at variance. Flood, while strenuously asserting 
the independence of the Irish Legislature, opposed 
every political concession to the Catholics. He was 
willing to relieve them from all restrictions as to pro- 
perty or industrial employment, but he would not 
remove one link of the purely political chain; he would 
not suffer them to vote at Parliamentary Elections. 
Grattan, with a larger heart and greater sagacity, con- 
ceived that the permanence of the Irish Constitution 
was fatally imperilled by excluding the great majority 
of the people from full participation in its benefits. 
The result has justified his prescient wisdom. He 
desired to consolidate the national elements of strength 
by conferring on all classes of religionists perfect 
equality of political privilege. He could see nothing 
but national weakness in the policy that made aliens of 
five-sixths of the nation. 

I return to the Volunteer movement. This na- 
tional army was officered by men of the first rank, 
and the Earl of Charlemont accepted the supreme com- 
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mand. The Lord Lieutenant, in the speech from the 
throne, already referred to, said that the great military- 
preparations of the House of Bourbon, seemed only to 
have roused the courage and called forth the exertions 
of his Majesty's brave and loyal Irish subjects. "I 
have only to lament," continued his Excellency, " that 
the exhausted state of the Treasury has hitherto put it 
out of my power to give those exertions the most 
extensive and constitutional operation, by carrying the 
Militia Law into execution." The Government, desti- 
tute of the means of national defence, could not well 
forbid the nation to defend itself. Yet it looked with 
great jealousy at the Volunteer movement. On the 
7th of June, 1779, Lord Weymouth, Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, had written from London 
to the Viceroy, recommending that the proposed addi- 
tions to the volunteer companies already raised should 
be " discouraged by all proper and gentle means/' To 
this recommendation the Viceroy replied on the 12th 
that applications for arms were hourly made to the 
Castle, " which," he added, " shall, in every instance, 
be civilly refused." On the 23rd of July, however, a 
council held at the Castle advised the Viceroy to relax 
his refusal so far as to deliver a part of the militia 
arms to the governors of counties. But this concession 
seems scarcely to have been needed, so great was the 
zeal with which supplies were poured into the Volunteer 
treasury to furnish the munitions of war. Free Trade 
had been carried in Parliament; and the patriotic 
action of the Senate was emphasized by a label attached 
to the cannon at a Volunteer display in College-green : 
n Free Trade— or This." 

The triumph of Free Trade was, indeed, important. 
But the speeches of Grattan, and of the patriots who 
worked with him in Parliament, produced a strong 
conviction throughout Ireland that the acquisitions 
they had gained were insecure, so long as the British 
Legislature considered itself entitled to any species of 
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authority in Irish concerns. True, that Legislature — 
pressed by the necessity of the time — had repealed 
some destructive restrictions upon Irish commerce. 
But it might at any time re-enact those restrictions, 
unless Ireland should assert and establish her own just 
right to exclusive legislation within her own shores. 
The country gentlemen caught the spirit of patriotism. 
Although their minds had been cramped by the 
sectarian bigotry that had found its expression in the 
Penal Laws, they now began to discover that they had 
a country to defend against English aggression, and to 
feel that their individual dignity was inseparably asso- 
ciated with the constitutional independence of their 
country, They began to feel that an Irish gentleman 
sustained personal disgrace from the degradation of 
Ireland, and that he could not perform an office of 
more disgusting, more scandalous baseness, than in 
helping to fasten British fetters on his native land. 

Early in the Session of 1780, Grattan gave notice 
that he would move for a Declaration of Irish Eights. 
" This measure," says his son, " alarmed the Castle, and 
every effort was made to stop the growth of popular 
feeling. The Government proceeded to canvass against 
the Declaration of Rights and the Repeal of Poyning's 
Law." But the Government canvassed in vain. Grand 
Juries, county meetings, meetings of Volunteer corps, 
passed numberless resolutions, affirming that no power 
on earth was entitled to make laws to bind Ireland, 
save only the King, Lords, and Commons of Ireland. 
Grattan, previously to bringing on his resolution in the 
House of Commons, retired to the residence of his 
uncle, Colonel Marlay, at Celbridge Abbey, to meditate 
on his approaching motion. He has himself given us 
the following account of his patriotic meditations : 

" I grew conviDced that I was rig,ht ; arguments unanswerable 
came to my mind, aud what I then prepared confirmed me in my 
determination to persevere ; a great spirit arose among the people, 
and the speech which I delivered afterwards in the House commu- 
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nicated its fire and impelled them on; the country caught the 
flame, and it rapidly extended. I was supported by eighteen 
counties, by the Grand Jury addresses, and the resolutions of the 
Volunteers. I stood upon that ground, and was determined never 
to yield. £ brought on the question on the 19th day of April, 
1780. That was a great day for Ireland; that day gave her 
liberty." 

The speech Grattan delivered on that day was a 
triumphant vindication of his country's rights. I 
cannot resist the temptation of transcribing a few 
extracts. Having exposed the unrighteous nature of 
the British usurpation and stated its destructive results, 
he thus exhorts his countrymen : 

44 Do not tolerate a power — the power of the British Parliament 
over this land — which has no foundation in utility, or necessity, or 
empire, or the laws of England, or the laws of Ireland, or the 
laws of nature, or the laws of God. Do not suffer it to have a 
duration in your mind. Do not tolerate that power which blasted 
you for a century ; that power which shattered your loom, banished 
your manufactures, dishonoured your peerage, and stopped the 
growth of your people. Do not, I say, be bribed by an export of 
woollens or an import of sugar, and permit the power which has 
thus withered the land to remain in your country and have exist- 
ence in your pusillanimity. Do not suffer the arrogance of 
England to have a surviving hope in the fears of Ireland. Do not 
send the people to their own resolves for liberty, passing by the 
tribunals of justice and the High Court of Parliament: neither 
imagine that by any formation of apology you can palliate such 
conduct to your hearts, still less to your children, who will sting 
you with their curses in your graves, for having interposed between 
them and their Maker, robbing them of an immense occasion, and 
losing an opportunity which you did not create and can never 
restore." 

Again : 

'* I have no ambition, unless it be the ambition to break your 
chain and contemplate your glory. I never will be satisfied so 
long as the meanest cottager in Ireland has a link of the British 
chain clanking to his rags ; he may be naked, he shall not be in 
iron ; and I do see that the time is at hand, the spirit is gone 
forth, the Declaration is planted. And though the public speaker 
should die, yet the immortal fire shall outlast the organ that con- 
vey ed it, and the breath of liberty, like the word of the holy 
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man, will not die with the prophet, but survive him. I shall 
move you — That the King's most excellent Majesty, and the Lords 
and Commons of Ireland, are the only power competent to make 
laws to bind Ireland.' 1 

Grattan, when moving this resolution, had to deal 
with a Parliament accustomed to the restraints imposed 
on it by the English Declaratory Act of 1719. Its 
motions had so long been fettered that it was not pre- 
pared to endorse all .at once the grand principle of 
Legislative Independence. In the letters of the Viceroy 
of the period, and of other members of the Govern- 
ment, the measures of Grattan are stigmatised as revo- 
lutionary and rebellious. Those measures, however, 
had the warm sympathy of so many members of the 
House of Commons that his motion was not, in terms, 
rejected. A middle course, extremely perplexing to 
the Government, was adopted ; namely, an amendment 
for adjournment to the following September, on the 
ground that a resolution was already on the books of 
the House, equivalent to that now moved by Mr. 
Grattan. The resolution thus referred to was that of 
the 26th of July, 1641, affirmatory of Irish Legislative 
Independence. 

Notwithstanding the discouragement of Government, 
the cause advanced apace. Spirited resolutions were 
enthusiastically carried in numberless localities. On 
the 15th of February, 1782, two hundred and forty- 
two delegates from the Volunteer Associations of Ulster 
assembled in the Protestant Church of Dungannon. 
Prior to that day, Lord Charlemont, Flood, and Grattan 
met at Charlemont House, in Dublin, to prepare reso- 
lutions for the coming meeting. Grattan drew the first 
resolution which affirmed — " That a claim of any body 
of men other than the King, Lords, and Commons of 
Ireland to make laws to bind this kingdom is uncon- 
stitutional, illegal, and a grievance." The second reso- 
lution, against Poyning's Law, was drawn by Flood. 
Grattan drew a third ; it was as follows : 
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"Resolved — That we hold the right of Private Judgment in 
matters of religion to he as sacred in others as in ourselves ; that 
we rejoice in the relaxation of the Penal Laws against our Roman 
Catholic fellow-subjects ; and that we conceive the measure to he 
fraught with the happiest consequences to the union and pros- 
perity of the inhabitants of Ireland." 

These resolutions were adopted by the Volunteer 
Convention at Dungannon, and the last, which referred 
to the Catholics, was seconded by the Rev. Mr. Black, 
a Presbyterian clergyman. It is most worthy of notice 
that in proportion as the principle of Irish nationality 
advanced, did that of sectarian animosity decline. The 
national spirit among Irish Protestants was weakest 
during the reign of penal intolerance. It is well 
observed by Mr. Lecky, that the Irish penal code origi- 
nated in an English Law ; and that the time when the 
Irish Parliament was most persecuting, and the Irish 
Protestants were most intolerant, was the time when 
the first was absolutely subservient to English control, 
and when the latter merely deemed themselves a 
garrison in an enemy's country. Although there were 
numerous exceptions to the general rule, yet, on the 
whole, it is undoubted that, as soon as the Protestants 
began to feel themselves thoroughly Irish, their anti- 
Catholic acerbities began to give way. It was natural 
that it should be so ; and we are fortified by the expe- 
rience of that period in the belief that the feelings of 
sectarian virulence, which partisan journalists and 
bigots do their worst to inflame, would vanish beneath 
the blessed influences of Home Rule. All classes of 
religionists, standing on the level of perfect legal and 
constitutional equality, would find more profitable occu- 
pation in attending to their various common interests, 
than in playing into the hands of the common enemy, 
by wretched squabbles for a worthless sectarian ascen- 
dency. 

The Government made several efforts to obstruct the 
progress of the nation. They offered office to Lord 
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Charlemont, Mr. Grattan, and their principal friends. 
The offer was promptly rejected. Grattan said that 
office in this country " was not a situation held for 
Ireland, but held for an English Government, often in 
collision with, and frequently hostile to Ireland." Office 
may, under certain circumstances, be honourably and 
patriotically held. But those circumstances did not 
exist at a time when Grattan's acceptance of it would 
have weakened his public influence, by arousing the 
distrust of the people in his integrity. His health had 
suffered much from the great anxieties incident to his 

fosition, and the prolonged strain upon his energies, 
n April, 1782, Fox and Lord Rockingham wrote from 
England, to entreat that the Irish Parliament should 
adjourn for three weeks, to afford time for the English 
Government to consider the great question at issue 
between the countries. Grattan was confined to bed. 
Lord Charlemont brought the letters of Fox and Rock- 
ingham to his bedside. Grattan vehemently cried: 
"No time ! no time P and Lord Charlemont wrote to 
his English correspondents, that the Irish leaders were 
pledged to their own people to bring on the question 
on the day appointed. That day was the 16th of April, 
1782. 

Public expectation had been wrought up to the highest 
point. The streets of the metropolis were filled with 
the Volunteer troops who had come in great numbers 
to attend the meeting of the province of Leinster. 
Their air of exultation did not quite conceal the feeling 
of anxiety which the crisis that had now arrived was 
calculated to excite in every breast. But their splen- 
did array was inspiriting, and their arms flashed brightly 
in the sun, as Grattan, accompanied by some trusty 
confederates, passed through their gallant ranks to the 
Parliament House. Mr. Hely Hutchinson, Secretary of 
State, rose to communicate a message from the King, 
recommending the House to take into consideration all 
causes of complaint, with a view to the final adjustment 
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of all constitutional questions between Great Britain 
and Ireland. Grattan then delivered a speech in which 
he reviewed the various stages by which the national 
rights had advanced to their present triumphant position. 
He specified the grievances that English power had 
inflicted upon Ireland ; this portion of his speech has 
an interest for modern readers, because some of the 
worst of them have been revived by the union : — 

" What," said he, " were the grievances ? An army imposed 
on us by another country ; that army rendered perpetual ; the privy 
council of both countries made a part of our legislature ; our legis- 
lature deprived of its originating and propounding power ; another 
country exercising over us a supreme legislative authority ; that 
country disposing of our property by its judgments, and prohibit- 
ing our trade by its statutes ; these were not grievances, but spolia- 
tions which left you nothing. When you contended against them 
you contended for the whole of your condition. When tne Minister 
asks, by what right ? we refer him to our Maker ; we sought our 
privileges by the right we have to defend our property against a 
robber, our fife against a murderer, our country against an invader, 
whether coming with civil or military force — a foreign army, or a 
foreign legislature." 

Grattan concluded his speech by moving an address 
to the King embodying the principles of Irish legis- 
lative independence, the adoption of which by both 
houses of parliament left the government no choice but 
acquiescence. There was at that time much sincere and 
hearty patriotism in the House of Commons. The 
Lords, however, were more timid, or less honest ; some 
of them doubtless loved Ireland and willingly supported 
Grattan's policy ; others gave the aid of their votes so 
reluctantly that Grattan, speaking at a later period, said 
of them, "I carried the Lords on my back, and a 
heavier load I never bore I I never could have got them 
to move, if it had not been for the bayonets of the 
Volunteers." Grattan was now the idol of his country- 
men. Parliament, in grateful recognition of his 
splended services, yoted him a grant of £50,000. The 
Duke of Portland was then Viceroy ; and in his speech 
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from the throne he called the new arrangement a 
"compact" between the two countries; and with an 
outward semblance of sincerity he exhorted the houses 
to impress on the people " that both countries have 
pledged their good faith to each other, and that their 
best security will be an inviolable adherence to that 
compact." General Fitzpatrick, who was a member of 
the Irish Government, wrote from London on the 20th 
of December 1782 to Mr. Ogle, that the settlement 
between the two kingdoms was a compact "for the 
religious observance of which the Duke of Portland 
must ever consider himself a guarantee." But England 
broke the compact in 1800, and to her breach of faith 
the Duke of* Portland was an active party. In January 
1800 General Fitzpatrick wrote to Grattan concerning 
the then projected Union in the following terms : 
"With respect to myself, allow me to avail myself of 
this opportunity to express my abhorrence of the most 
shameful and unprincipled violation of a solemn treaty 
that history can furnish an example of between two in- 
dependent nations;" and further on he styled the 
Union a measure of " outrageous profligacy." But in 
1782 the affectation of frankness and friendliness by 
the Viceroy and other English statesmen imposed on 
Grattan. His own noble nature, incapable of treachery 
or fraud, led him to place unmerited confidence in the 
good faith of English statesmen. He could not believe 
that solemn and earnest professions of unchangeable 
fidelity to the international compact were falsehoods, 
uttered with a latent purpose of reclaiming the conces- 
sions which his virtue had extorted, as soon as oppor- 
tunity should enable the English government to break 
its pledged faith. He could not believe that men, with 
the honeyed words of friendship on their lips, had the 
venom of the asp in their hearts. Relying on British 
sincerity, he conceived that the Irish constitution was 
thenceforth safe from British attacks. Flood, however, 
conceived that Ireland needed additional security ; and 
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in order to satisfy him and all other doubters of England's 
perfect honour, the English parliament in 1783 enacted a 
statute, 23rd of George III., chapter 28, by which it 
was declared that the legislative and judicial independ- 
ence of Ireland should at no future time be questioned 
or questionable. Assuredly, if plain words have any 
meaning, this Act put the final seal on the international 
compact, and rendered the breach of it seventeen years 
afterwards indescribably infamous. His majesty King 
George the Third also gave his personal pledge to 
maintain the Irish parliament, in his answer to an 
address from that body after the session of 1783. 
Here are his royal words : 

"His majesty's faithful parliament may rest assured of his 
majesty's determined resolution to concur with them at all times in 
the maintenance of that free and excellent constitution on which 
the happiness and interests of his people of Ireland so essentially 
depend. 

Some years afterwardshis majesty conferred numerous 
peerages as bribes to venal legislators to destroy that 
excellent constitution which he promised to maintain, 
and whose maintenance he knew and proclaimed to be 
essential to the happiness and interests of his people of 
Ireland. What a loving father of his subjects ! How 
faithful to his pledge I 

The English Act, 23rd George III., chapter 28, re- 
nouncing for all time to come the power to legislate for 
Ireland, is commonly known as the Renunciation Act. 
It was, as I intimated above, procured by the agitation 
raised by Mood, who succeeded in producing a popular 
belief that the mere repeal of the Declaratory Act of 
6th George I. was insufficient to secure the constitutional 
liberties of Ireland. England, by that Act, had asserted 
her right to make laws for Ireland ; and Grattan con- 
tended that by simply repealing it she had effectively 
renounced her claim. Flood, on the other hand, argued 
that the 6th of George I. was a Declaratory law, and as 
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such, only stated what the law had previously been, 
but did not enact a new law ; that it tneref ore left the 
claim to legislate for Ireland untouched, and did not 
relinquish in principle the assumed power, which at any 
future time England might, if able, seize an opportunity 
to exercise. Grrattan defended the sufficiency of the 
repeal of the 6th George I. He said that to place our 
security in an Act of Renunciation by the English 
parliament implied an admission that the English 
parliament did actually possess the right to give liberty 
to Ireland. " We go to the King," said he, " not for, 
but with a charter." 
Again: 

" Your legal security is not repeal, nor renunciation, nor recogni- 
tion, nor the laws of England, but the laws of Ireland. Your 
security consists in this— that you are not dependent for liberty on 
the laws of England or the parliament of England ; your legal 
security is, that you do not require legal security in the parliament 
of England, and have nothing to do with her judges or their com- 
ments; nor are you dependent on the laws, construction, comment, 
power, or quibble of a foreign land. Your legal security is the law 
of Ireland?' 

This reasoning is powerful. But it must be admitted 
that a solemn pledge given by the English parliament 
to respect in eternum the independence of the Irish 
legislature gave special emphasis to a great international 
transaction. It did not make England the donor of 
liberty to Ireland; that had been the work of the 
Volunteers and of the Irish parliament. But it imposed 
on her the strongest moral obligation to abstain from 
all attacks on the Irish Constitution. 

In 1783 there had been much distress among the Irish 
manufacturers, which distress was aggravated by an ex- 
ceedingly bad harvest. The sufferers loudly complained, 
and their complaints have been made use of since the 
Union by anti-repealers as proofs that the settlement of 
1782 had failed to create manufacturing prosperity. 
We must, however, remember that Ireland had but just 
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emerged from a long course of ruinous commercial re- 
striction, and it is not matter of surprise that the evil 
results of that restriction did not immediately disappear. 
We must also remember that even under the best systems 
of government, the proverbial mutability of human 
affairs will exhibit fluctuations of prosperity and 
depression. Ireland beyond all doubt became very 
prosperous under her free constitution. To deny 
that prosperity on the ground of occasional distress, 
would be as absurd as to deny the general prosperity of 
England, because Bethnal Green has often been starv- 
ing, or because of the misery entailed on English cotton 
operatives by the cotton famine some years ago. 

While Grattan effectively asserted the constitutional 
rights of his country, he warmly supported the claim of 
the Catholics to the full privileges of citizenship. He 
is pre-eminently entitled to Catholic gratitude. There 
was much obstinate prejudice to be encountered, and 
Catholic Emancipation could only be obtained in instal- 
ments. Every relaxation of the chain had Grattan's 
earnest advocacy, which, as he was a Protestant, was 
especially praiseworthy. A Catholic agitator for 
emancipation was working to get political equality ; but 
a Protestant emancipator was working to give to the 
excluded class a share of the privileges of which he 
himself, as a Protestant, was already possessed. On the 
20th of February, 1782, the House of Commons went 
into committee to consider a bill for extending the 
privileges of the Catholics. Grattan of course supported 
the bill; remarking that it was no reproach to the 
Catholics to have fought under the banner of James II., 
inasmuch as they had extorted from him a Magna Charta, 
a free constitution, before they took up arms in his 
cause. Grattan's predominating principle of nationality 
breaks out in his question to the House, "whether we 
shall be a Protestant garrison or an Irish nation P " 

The growth of Irish prosperity under the constitution 
of 1782 is placed beyond doubt by the concurrent testi- 
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mony of numerous witnesses. The court oi Dublin was 
conducted in a style of great splendour, and the resident 
nobility embellished the capital by the erection of many 
stately mansions. To infuse into the minds of all classes 
the overmastering love of Ireland with which his own 
mind was animated, was Grattan' s earnest labour. He 
saw with delight the increasing prosperity of the country. 
He saw with pride the growing magnificence of the 
metropolis. To perpetuate the progress of both town 
and country, it was indispensable that men should 
cherish the sentiment of nationhood as an active, 
energising principle. Among the political coteries of 
the time there were adventurers who did not recognise 
the fact that the spirit of nationality is to the nation 
what the spirit of self-defence is to the individual. 

"There are gentlemen," said Grattan, "who call England the 
whole empire, and her exclusive power and domination the general 
welfare ; and the servants of government in Ireland may, if they 
would stoop to it, on such a principle, advance a pretence for ab- 
juring every prejudice of their nativity, every special advantage 
of their own country, and for preferring the power of another land 
.... I laugh at those Irish gentlemen who talk as if they 
were the representatives of something higher than their native land 
— the representatives of empire, not of Ireland ; but so talking and 
so acting, they will in fact be the representatives of their salary. 
Let me tell those gentlemen, iftheyarenot Irishmen they are nothing." 

This rebuke, spoken just a century since, is appli- 
cable in our own day to many a blatant orator of the 
party known as West British. 

But Grattan, while insisting on the sole right of 
Ireland to control her own concerns, was sensitively 
anxious to maintain the most , friendly relations with 
England. He eaid, " I am desirous above all things, 
next to the liberty of my country, not to accustom the 
Irish mind to an alien or suspicious habit with regard 
to Great Britain." These words were spoken while he 
yet believed that the compact of 1782 would be faith- 
fully observed by the English government. Some years 
later his confidence was rudely shaken. 
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Meanwhile, the country was advancing in prosperity, 
but this advance was less rapid than it would have been, 
had the Executive been sincere in its friendly professions. 
Thereluctance with which the concessions to Ireland were 
made, peeps out in the debates and political correspond- 
ence of the time. For instance, Lord Northington 
when Viceroy, wrote to C. J. Fox from Dublin Castle 
on the 18th November, 1783 : 

" I must refer to my old idea, that is, that the trade of Ireland 
being open to England, any regulations she may find it expedient 
to make must interfere with English trade; and I cannot help 
observing that the old notions seem to govern, even in the King's 
councils, and that a strong jealousy exists about every trifling ad- 
vantage that is likely to be gained by Ireland." 

His Excellency, however, was not destitute of con- 
solation, for in the same letter he wrote, '• there never 
can exist a competition, at least for a century, owing to 
the superior skill, diligence, and capital of England." 

Yet Grattan was able to say in 1785 : — 

" We can go on ; we have a growing prosperity, and as yet an 
exemption from intolerable taxes. We can, from time to time, 
regulate our own commerce, cherish our manufactures, keep down 
our taxes, bring on our people, and brood over the growing 
prosperity of young Ireland. In the meantime, we will guard 
our free trade and our free constitution as our only real resources ; 
they were the struggles of great virtue, the result of much 
perseverance, and our broad base of public action." 

Lord Sheffield, who, in 1785, wrote on Irish com- 
merce, said, " At present, perhaps, the improvement of 
Ireland is as rapid as any country ever experienced. ,, 

Having mentioned Lord Northington, I may observe 
that his correspondence affords a glimpse of the festive 
habits of the period. He apologises for the possible 
incoherence or obscurity of one of his official despatches, 
pleading that after a great Irish dinner his brains were 
scarcely in proper diplomatic order. 

Among the evils of the time, the exactions of the 
State Church excited loud complaints. There were 
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anti-tithe riots in Monster. Grattan took up the sub- 
ject in 1788. His object was to lessen the pressure on 
the people by substituting a moderate modus for the then 
existing system. A few passages from one of his 
speeches 'wall show his view of the grievance : — 

" A tenth of your land, your labour, and your capital 
to those who contribute in no shape whatever to the 
produce, must be oppression." Again, " The peasantry 
in apostolic times had been the object of charity, not of 
exaction. Those to whose cabin the tithe-farmer has 
gone for the tithe of turf, and to whose garden he has gone 
for the tithe of potatoes, the apostles would have visited 
likewise ; but they would have visited with contribution, 
not for exaction. ' He defined the difference between 
rent and tithe, "Rent is a charge on land, tithe on 
labour; the one definite, the other indefinite." He 
quoted Paley, who said, " Of all institutions adverse to 
cultivation, none so noxious as tithe, not only a tax on 
industry, but the industry that feeds mankind." Mr. 
Fitzgibbon, on a previous occasion, had said that he 
knew the unhappy peasantry were ground to powder by 
relentless landlords. Grattan deemed the clergy more 
relentless than the landlords, for in his first anti- tithe 
speech he said that the middleman's overreaching, conr* 
pared to the tithe farmer's, was mercy. The State 
Church was a lucrative job, whose advocates pleaded 
the necessity of handsome incomes for its clergy ; " as 
if," said Grattan, " Christ could not prevail over the 
earth unless Mammon took him by the hand." It 
appears that non-residence in their parishes was then 
as prevalent among the State clergy as it ever had been. 
Among Grattan's proposed resolutions was the enforce- 
ment of a moderate tax on non-residence ; but this 
proposal was rejected, and the only result of his 
efforts at the time was the exposure of the iniquitous 
character of a system too strongly entrenched in the 
personal interests of a powerful party to be shaken by 
patriotic eloquence. 
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In 1789 the memorable Regency question occurred, 
and concerning this subject I shall only say here 
that Fox and his friends considered the action of the 
Irish Parliament on the question more accordant with 
constitutional principle than the action of the English 
Parliament influenced by Pitt. 

In February, 1793, a bill for the further relief of the 
Catholics was introduced by Mr. Hobart. The elective 
franchise was one of its provisions. Grattan said that 
he wished the bill had gone farther, but that it deserved 
thanks because it contained much, and would lead to 
much more. He complained, on behalf of the Catholics, 
that, while they were three-fourths of the nation, they 
paid their proportion of nearly £2,000,000 of taxes 
without any share in the representation or expenditure, 
they paid the Protestant Church establishment without 
any retribution, they discharged the active and laborious 
duties of life, manufacture, husbandry, and commerce, 
without those franchises which are annexed to the 
fruits of industry; they replenished the army and 
navy, without commission, rank, or reward. Among 
the opponents of the bill was the notoriousDoctor Patrick 
Duigenan, whose anti-catholic virulence was the 
leading principle of his political existence. Sir Jonah 
Barrington says that his father was parish clerk of the 
Protestant church of Saint Werburgh. He is said to 
have entered Trinity College as a sizar, and by industry 
to have worked his way up to a scholarship, and to one 
of the two lay fellowships in that learned corporation. 
TTia countenance was coarse, and its expression was of 
a somewhat pugnacious cast. He was brought into 
Parliament by clerical influence for the borough of Old 
Leighlin. His speech against the catholic bill is not 
without the sort of interest that attaches to ludicrous 
bigotry. He complained that although statutes of 
Henry VIII. and Elizabeth had vested all spiritual and 
ecclesiastical authority in the Sovereign, yet the 
Catholics actually refused to renounce the spiritual and 

15 
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ecclesiastical authority of the Pope, and that by their 
contumacious conduct they robbed His Majesty of one 
of the brightest and most valuable gems in his Imperial . 
Crown. It was, he said, highly unreasonable for the 
Catholics to expect permission to found and endow 
universities, colleges, and schools " for the home manu- 
facture of Romish priests, a measure/' continued 
Duigenan, " which I will venture to affirm no English 
minister will presume to attempt." He affirmed that 
the loyalty of a catholic nation to a protestant king 
was impossible. He declared that only for the presence 
of the English protestant army in Ireland, it was 
reasonable to suppose that the habitations of the Pro- 
testants would "by this time" have been in flames, 
and their persons butchered. He said that large 
bodies of Catholics publicly declared that no Protestant 
should reside within the kingdom. The Treaty of 
Limerick, he affirmed, had not been violated ; the Irish 
army in that city were a band of routed traitors, enclosed 
like rats in a trap, the certain victims of the avenging 
gibbet or the sword* The House should seriously 
consider whether they ought not to re-enact the penal 
code in whole or in part, instead of giving further 
privileges to the Catholics. With respect to the 
elective *franchise, the Catholics, in the reign of 
Anne, "became troublesome to the Protestants on 
elections. The Legislature, therefore, in the second of 
Anne, thought fit to erect the barrier against their 
votes." In the first year of George II., "Parliament 
found it absolutely necessary, for the preservation of 
the Protestant establishment in Church and State, to 
incapacitate all Catholics from voting at the election of 
any member to serve in Parliament." ..." In truth, 
the Protestants of Ireland are but a British garrison in 
an enemy's country, and if entirely deserted by the 
parent state must surrender at discretion, though with 
a very little help they are still able to repel the com- 
mon enemy." 
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The Tory Corporation of Dublin had recently ac- 
companied their resolution to uphold protestant as- 
cendency with the following detailed definition of that 
blessing, which Duigenan adopted and repeated for the 
edification of the House : — 

A Pbotestant Kino of Ireland, 

A Protestant Parliament, 

a pr0te8tant hierarchy, 

Protestant Electors and Government, 

The Benches op Justice, 

The Army, and the Revenue, 

Through all their branches and details, Protestant. 

The reckless bellowing of Duigenan failed to defeat 
the bill; the elective franchise was restored by the 
House to the Catholics. 

In 1794 Grattan had received from Pitt a promise 
that if the catholic claim of full emancipation were 
brought forward in the Irish Parliament it should 
receive the support of the Government. Relying on 
this promise, Grattan, early in February, 1795, intro- 
duced the catholic bill, 01 which the Viceroy, Earl 
Fitzwilliam, was an earnest advocate. His Excellency's 
arrival in Ireland was the subject of great public 
rejoicing. His political principles necessarily rendered 
him popular ; he was looked on as the Viceroy destined 
to heal the wounds of the nation by abolishing all 
disabilities on account of religion. Add to this, he 
kept a spendid court in Dublin Castle, of which a con- 
temporary writer thus speaks : — 

"The magnificence of all his appointments, while it bespoke the 
dignity of the proprietor, furnished the means of industry and 
happiness to thousands. The laudable example held out at the 
Irisn Court by Lord and Lady Fitzwilliam operated by attracting 
thither the truly good, amiable, and virtuous part of the nation ; 
in the same proportion that the vicious, the profligate, and the 
abandoned fled from its lustre." (Public Characters of 1799, 
1800.) 

Many of our readers are aware that the encourage- 
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ment of catholic hopes, by the appointment of an 
emancipating Viceroy, was part of Pitt's plan to embroil 
the Irish nation by the rage and disappointment his 
Excellency's sudden recall was certain to produce. 
Sir Laurence Parsons, member for the King's County, 
was one of those who saw through the tortuous project. 
He gave expressions to his fears on the 2nd of March. 
He said that the state of the kingdom was most 
alarming: — 

" The people, under the auspices of their old friends, had been 
taught to expect measures which he feared would very shortly be 
resisted. How far his apprehensions were founded, the gentle- 
men opposite to him (the Treasury bench) were better able to 
explain ; but if the hopes of the nation were blasted, he could 
not, without sensations of the greatest horror, look to the con- 
sequences." 

Speaking of the catholic bill, Sir Laurence said that — 

"If a resistance to any one measure more than another was 
likely to produce dreadful consequences, it was this. ... If the 
Irish Administration had countenanced the Catholics in this 
expectation without the concurrence of the British Cabinet, tLey 
had much to answer for. On the other hand, if the British Cabinet 
had held ont an assent, and had afterwards retracted, if the 
demon of discord had come from the infernal regions upon earth 
and thrown a firebrand among the people, he could not do more to 
promote mischief. The hopes of the public were raised, and in 
one instant they were blasted. ... He protested to God that in 
all the history he had read, he had never met a parallel of such 
ominous infatuation as that by which the British Minister appeared 
to be led. Let him persevere" [said Sir Laurence] " and you 
must increase your army to myriads.'' 

In 1795 the Orange institution was founded. 
Orangeism may be defined as Protestantism run mad. 
An intelligent writer in the Belfast Northern Whig, 
who seems minutely acquainted with the history of 
Orangeism, and who traces it from its origin to the 
present time, records that its practical operation com- 
menced by an attack, made by a body of Protestant 
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yeomanry, on the Catholic inhabitants of a village 
called "The Diamond," slaughtered them, burned 
their houses, and destroyed their cattle. "In the 
midst of this destruction and crime," says this writer, 
"was formed the first Orange Lodge. Such was the 
birthplace of Orangeism, which was baptised in innocent 
blood."* The institution efficiently helped the Govern- 
ment to lash the people into rebellion. But the 
persecution of the Catholics had preceded the formal 
organization of the Orange body. The words of 
Edmund Burke on this subject are remarkable. Writing 
to Grattan, on the 3rd of September, 1794, he refers 
to the great part Grattan had acted in promoting 
the partial Emancipation Act of the preceding year. 
The wickedness of the Executive counteracted the 
healing tendency of beneficial legislation; and Burke, 
speaking of his son, Richard, who had visited Ireland 
in the catholic interest, says : — 

" He [Richard] saw, with horror, the systematic pains which 
were taken, and which perhaps are still taken, to frustrate the 
efforts of jour labours so far as the union and concord of the 
nation were to be promoted by them. Ho saw, with sorrow, an 
attempt to demonstrate that a great mass of mankind may be 
made to feel all the weight and pressure of penal statutes even 
after they are repealed ; and that when the laws have taken men 
into protection, the ill disposition of the magistrate may make 
them experience many of the evils of proscription." 



* The writer we have quoted is au fait at the scandalous history 
of the Orange faction, tie gives ample details of their traitorous 
conspiracy to prevent our Queen's accession to the throne, and to 
establish the Duke of Cumberland as sovereign. The rebellious 
faction try at present to obliterate the memory of their treasonable 
plot, by vociferous professions of loyalty to Her Majesty. It must be 
admitted that if similarity of character should determine the choice 
of the sovereign, the Orange rebels would be much more appro- 
priately governed by a profligate whom popular indignation hunted 
out of England, than by a virtuous Queen whose personal character 
is irreproachable. 
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On the 9th of February, 1795, Mr. Jephson, member 
for Mallow, said : — 

"Since 1782 the tried friends of Ireland had been excluded 
from power ; the patronage of the crown most wantonly employed 
in the house, not to support the empire, but to oppose the people. 
Necessitous and intolerant individuals had been advanced to direct 
the public affairs on the principle of Divide et Impera, and hence it 
was that Ireland had been a scene of distress and embarrassment. 
Through rancour of persecution and excess of insult men had been 
alienated from the throne/ 

In the examination of William James M'Nevin (a 
leader of the United Irishmen) before the Secret Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, August 8th, 1798, 
he is asked by the Speaker, " What do you think oc- 
casioned the insurrection?" Mr. M'Nevin replies, 
" The insurrection was occasioned by the house- 
burnings, the whippings to extort confessions, the 
tortures of various kinds, the free quarters, and the 
murders committed on the people by the magistrates 
and the army." 

Mr. Thomas Addis Emmett was examined by the Secret 
Committee of the House of Lords, 10th of August, 1798. 
He was asked at what period the military organization of 
the United Irishmen included fire-arms and ammunition ; 
he answers, "After the Insurrection and Indemnity Acts 
had been passed, when the people were led to think on 
resistance, and after 4,000 persons had been driven from 
the county Armagh by the Orangemen." 

A leading feature in Orangeism is the mixture of 
brutal ferocity with effusive professions of religion. 
They have their " chaplains " and their " grand chap- 
]ains. ,, Church steeples are occasionally decorated with 
Orange flags on the anniversaries of battles fought 
nearly two centuries ago. The Orange mission of 
hatred and crime is accompanied with boasts of pro- 
found reverence for "the free, open Bible.'' What 
they call their religion is, in fact, an inf ragrant species 
of truculent piety. 
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The Executive, as Edmund Burke observed, worked 
effectually to neutralise the good results that would 
have naturally followed the partial restoration of 
catholic rights. The influence of Government in pro- 
ducing the mutual exasperations of Protestants and 
Catholics, and in- corrupting the legislature, brought 
matters to the desired point of public disorder. The 
Government plot was successful. While corruption 
predominated in the legislature, the people were tor- 
tured into disloyalty by the policy of the British 
Cabinet. Lord Fitzwilliam was recalled from the 
Viceroyalty at the end of March, 1795. Universal 
gloom prevailed ; the shops of Dublin were closed. 
The trick with which Pitt had deluded and insulted 
the people bore its natural fruits of wrath and indig- 
nation. 

Lord Camden succeeded Lord Fitzwilliam. It was 
customary for the Fellows of the University to con- 
gratulate each Viceroy on his appointment. In ac- 
cordance with this custom, the Provost and Fellows of 
Trinity College proceeded to the Castle, accompanied 
by a number of the students. An interesting incident 
occurred, showing that the efforts of the Government 
to promote sectarian hatred had not yet corrupted the 
hearts of those young men. When the procession 
arrived at the Castle gate, the students, instead of 
entering the Viceregal precincts, proceeded en masse to 
the Catholic Church in Francis Street, where John 
Eeogh (O'ConnelTs predecessor in the leadership) was 
addressing a large audience on the Catholic claims. 
The entrance of the students was greeted with delight ; 
and they gave emphatic expression to their sentiments 
by presenting, in a day or two afterwards, an address 
to Grattan, in which they declared their hope that the 
harmony and strength of Ireland would be founded 
" on the solid basis of Catholic Emancipation, and the 
reform of those grievances which have inflamed public 
indignation." 
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I take the following sentences from Grattan's 
reply :— 

" Ingenuous young men, for this effusion of the heart I owe you 
more than ordinary gratitude, and am proud to sympathise in your 
native, honest, and unadulterated impressions. I receive your 
address as the offering of the young year, better garland than the 
artificial honours of a court It is the work of disinterested hands, 
aud the present of uncontaminated hearts. ... I join in your 
fullest wishes for the Catholics, and I feel the important service 
which you now render them, by marking in their favour the senti- 
ments of the rising generation ; doing, at the same time, so much 
honour to yourselves, when you give, I had almost said, your first 
vote in favour of your country." 

But the persecution of the people went on, as did 
also the trade of parliamentary corruption. The out- 
rages on catholic property andlife were loudly denounced 
by Grattan. Of the incessant and gigantic efforts to 
corrupt the Parliament, he said, " There is no object 
which a course of corrupt Government will not finally 
ruin, morality, constitution, commerce, manufacture, 
agriculture, industry. A corrupt minister issues forth 
from his cabinet like sin and death, and senates first 
wither under his footsteps; then he consumes the 
treasury, and then he corrupts the capital, and the 
different forms of constitutional life, and the moral 
system; and at last the whole island is involved in 
one capacious curse from shore to shore, from the nadir 
to the zenith.'' In 1797 parliamentary corruption had 
become so rank that Grattan, feeling the inefficacy of 
his efforts to obtain the measures which he deemed in- 
dispensable to the peace and prosperity of Ireland, 
withdrew from Parliament, and addressed to his fellow- 
citizens a letter explaining his reasons for taking that step. 
He enumerated the measures for oppressing and in- 
flaming the people successfully obtained from Parlia- 
ment by ministerial bribery. He enumerated the 
crimes committed with impunity against the people, 
and referred to the fruitless attempts of himself and 
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his friends to reform the Parliament and rescue it from 
the poisonous influence of the minister. 

"No, no, no, the half million,* said the minister, that is my 
principle of attraction. Among the rich I send my half million, 
and I despatch my coercion among the people. His devil went 
forth, he destroyed liberty and property, he consumed the press, 
he burned houses and Tillages, he murdered, and^e failed. Recall 
your murderer, we said, and in his place despatch our messenger, 
try conciliation. You have declared you wish the people to rebel, 
to which we answer, God forbid ! Rather let them weary the 
royal ear with petitions, and let the dove be again sent to the 
King ; it may bring back the olive" 

Pitt's Government had determined on their policy, 
to the triumph of which a rebellion was indispensable. 
Without a rebellion, and the consequent confusion and 
weakness of the country, the Union could not have 
been carried. George III. desired an Union, because 
he thought it would " shut the door " for ever against 
catholic Emancipation. The royal ear might indeed 
have been wearieii with petitions, but not influenced by 
them. The dove might indeed have been despatched 
to his Majesty, but it would not have brought back 
the olive. The king's narrow mind was cramped by 
bigotry, and with ends so desirable (to him) as the ex- 
tinction of the Irish Parliament, and (as he supposed) 
the perpetual exclusion of the Catholics, he was in- 
different to the horrors entailed on the country by the 
ministerial policy. 

Grattan's adcfress ended with a noble-declaration of 
the principles that inspired his whole political life. 
Had those principles been the guide of our rulers, how 
different had now been the condition of our country ! 
I quote them : — 

" May the kingly power that forms one estate in our constitution 
continue for ever ; but let it be as it professes to be, and as by 
the principles and laws of these countries it should be, one estate 

* This referred to Lord Clare's declaration that half a million was found necessary 
to break an opposition. 
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only ; and not a power constituting one estate, creating another, 
and influencing a third. 

" May the parliamentary constitution prosper ; but let it be an 
operative, independent, and integral part of the constitution, 
advising, confining, and sometimes directing the kingly power. 

"May the House of Commons flourish, but let the people be 
the sole author of its existence, as they should be the great object 
of its care. 

" May the connection with Great Britain continue ; but let the 
result of that connection be the perfect freedom, in the fullest and 
fairest sense, of all descriptions of men without distinction of 
religion. 

41 To this purpose we spoke, and speaking this to no purpose 
withdrew. It now remains to add this supplication : — However 
it may please the Almighty to dispose of princes or of parliaments, 
may the liberties of the people be immortal. 

a Hknrt Gbattan." 

The country was now thoroughly embroiled by 
Pitt's machinations. Protestant outrages on Catholics, 
catholic outrages on Protestants; the growing harmony 
of all classes of our people destroyed, and replaced by a 
system of the bitterest sectarian hatred and sanguinary 
anarchy. And for what purpose? For a purpose 
which equalled in atrocity the abominable crimes by 
which it was promoted ; for the destruction of the Irish 
legislature ; for the overthrow of that constitution which 
England by her statesmen, by her legislature, by the 
words of her sovereign, had solemnly engaged to up- 
hold in all time coming. I do not believe tnat Almighty 
God ever looked down from heaven on a transaction of 
blacker iniquity than the suppression of our Parliament, 
whether considered with regard to the mode of its 
accomplishment, or the thing to be effected. No 
wonder that General Sir John Moore, when conversing 
on these matters with Grattan, exclaimed, " If I were 
an Irishman, I should be a rebel." We often hear it 
said by advocates of the Union that the arrangement of 
1782 failed. This is untrue. It did not fail. So far 
as a powerful and hostile Executive allowed it to 
operate, it produced great benefits, notwithstanding the 
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defective construction of the borough parliament. 
What is called its failure is simply its violent and 
criminal destruction by unprincipled enemies. 

The rebellion broke out in May, 1798, and the hor- 
rible carnage on both sides fulfilled the prediction of 
Earl Fitzwilliam respecting the results of Pitt's policy. 
Arthur O'Connor, M'Nevin, and the other leaders of 
the United Irishmen, had originally associated to obtain 
parliamentary reform and catholic Emancipation, with 
which acquisitions they would have been satisfied. But 
when, instead of those just and reasonable measures — 
measures which the next generation adopted — they 
found the system of torture and coercion encouraged 
by the executive government, they despaired of effect- 
ing beneficial changes for their country by any other 
means than armed force, for which they negotiated the 
assistance of France. This course was always con- 
demned by Grattan as a fatal mistake. He was loyal 
to the crown. He hated French revolutionary prin- 
ciples ; and above all, he thought that an appeal to 
arms, probably abortive, would greatly facilitate the 
enactment of the legislative Union, x et it is very 
hard to see how the people could have remained quiet. 
They were stung, goaded, maddened into rebellion by 
political exasperation and personal torture ; by every 
means which Satanic ingenuity could devise, or pro- 
fligate power put in practice. It is remarkable that 
nearly all the leaders of the insurrection were Pro- 
testants ; and in Ulster alone the number of United 
Irishmen in 1797 is set forth in the Report of the Secret 
Committee of the Irish House of Commons as having 
- been 100,000. But the great mass of the insurgents 
were of course Catholics, from the numerical predomi- 
nance of the Catholic religion. 

Grattan was summoned to England in 1797 to give 
evidence at Maidstone in the trial of Arthur O'Connor. 
His health had broken down, and he suffered so severely 
from nervous disorders that his physicans directed an 
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entire cessation of political effort; he was even for- 
bidden to read newspapers. The rebellion had been 
crushed after the struggle of a few weeks, and Pitt 
deemed that Ireland, prostrate at the feet of Govern- 
ment and overrun with hostile troops, was reduced to 
such weakness that the Union could be easily forced 
upon her. It was introduced into the Irish Parliament 
by Lord Castlereagh in 1799, and defeated by a small 
majority. Towards the end of that year Grattan, who 
had sought health in a prolonged sojourn in the Isle of 
Wight, returned to Ireland. Government, although 
defeated on the question of the Union, determined to 
renew their attack on the liberties of Ireland in the fol- 
lowing session. The details of their renewed campaign 
are too generally known to require more than a brief 
reference. Martial law was prolonged. The sus- 
pension of the Habeas Corpus Act was continued. The 
army of occupation was kept up in full complement. 
Every species of corruption was practised on a scale of 
fabulous magnitude. An Act introduced by At- 
torney-General Toler (afterwards Lord Norbury) was 
passed to indemnify the agents of Government ior any 
legal difficulties to which they had exposed themselves 
by what was called " vigour beyond the law ; " which 
vigour had often been displayed in the infliction of 
bodily torture, especially flogging, in the burning of 
houses, and the murder of the inhabitants. The Govern- 
ment bribed ten Catholic prelates to support the Union, 
by leading them to believe that it would be followed by 
State payment of the Catholic hierarchy and priesthood 
and by Catholic emancipation. The Protestant bishops 
were bribed by an assurance, incorporated in the Act 
of Union, that their church should be upheld forever 
as an integral member of the United Church of the 
Empire ; and only two of their right reverend lord- 
ships had the honesty to vote against the Union. The 
Presbyterian ministers were promised the bribe of an 
increased Regium Donum, which Castlereagh expected 
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would disarm their opposition to the Government. 
The expression of public opinion was as far as possible 
stifled. Sheriffs were appointed in the anti-national 
interest. Mr. Darby, High Sheriff of the King's 
County, and Major Rogers 1 , who commanded the British 
artillery at Birr, conspired to disperse a meeting of 
freeholders convened by the magistrates to petition 
against the Union. Major Rogers approached the 
sessions' house where the petitioners were assembled, 
riding at the head of four pieces of artillery with 
matches, and he declared that he only waited for one 
word from the sheriff to blow the sessions' house about 
the ears of its occupants. After some parley, the magis- 
trates and freeholders, having rapidly adopted the 
petition, deemed it prudent to disperse, and adjourned 
to the inn, where the petition lay for signatures. 

The friends of Ireland were naturally anxious that 
Grattan should re-enter Parliament. It chanced that 
a vacancy in the borough of Wicklow occurred just in 
time to enable Mr. Tighe, the patron of the borough, 
to have Grattan returned at the opening of the session. 
A stormy debate had occupied the day and night, when 
at seven o'clock in the morning of the 15th of January, 
1800, Grattan, emaciated and feeble from his long ill- 
ness, entered the House of Commons, supported by two 
trusty friends, Mr. Arthur Moore, and Mr. W. B. 
Ponsonby. His re-appearance at this awful crisis of 
his country's fate excited the strongest emotion in the 
House and the galleries. A cheer broke forth, long 
and vehement ; friends crowded round him, but their 
delight at his return to the scene of his old glories was 
qualified by the deep anxiety with which they regarded 
his evident physical exhaustion. Being unable to 
stand, he obtained permission to address the House 
sitting ; and in a speech of two hours he dissected the 
ministerial project, exposing the sophistry of its advo- 
cates and demonstrating its fatal tendency with the 
vigorous logic and impassioned eloquence that had 
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characterised his most effective parliamentary efforts 
During the session he frequently spoke against the 
Union. On the 14th of February Mr. Corry taunted 
him with his absence from Ireland during the previous 
year. Grattan, in his answer, took occasion to refer to 
the monstrous crimes committed by the agents of the 
administration : 

** I could not join the rebels. I could not join the Government. 
I could not join torture. I could not join half-hanging. I could 
not join free quarter. I could take no part with either. I was 
therefore absent from a scene where I could not be active without 
self-reproach, nor indifferent with safety." He also said, " the 
treason of the Minister against the liberties of the people was in- 
finitely worse than the rebellion of the people against the Minister." 

The battle of Ireland was fought to the last with 
honourable desperation by the patriotic minority. 
Foster, Ponsonby, Goold, Bushe, Plunket, Barrington, 
and a host of able allies, powerfully showed that the 
Union was a shameless breach of national faith, that it 
was incapable of conferring upon Ireland the smallest 
benefit, and that its inevitable operation would be purely 
and exclusively evil. 

The Parliament had great faults ; but its benefits 
exceeded the mischiefs that resulted from its faults. 

" I do not mean," said Grattan, " to approve of all the Parlia- 
ments that have sat in Ireland ; I left the former Parliament be- 
cause I condemned its proceedings ; but I argued not, like the 
Minister, from the misconduct of one Parliament against the being 
of Parliament itself. I value the Parliamentary Constitution by 
the average of its benefits, and I affirm that the blessings pro- 
cured by the Irish Parliament in the last twenty years are greater 
than all the blessings afforded by British Parliaments to Ireland 
for the last century ; greater even than the mischiefs inflicted on 
Ireland by British Parliaments; greater than all the blessings pro- 
cured by those Parliaments for their own country within that 
period." 

Grattan eulogised the Catholics for their steady de- 
votion to their country. In 1795, on the rumour of 
an Union, an aggregate meeting of Catholics resolved 
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place with a grave and solemn shade. It was a lonely but an 
interesting spot ; along its borders lay a little dell through which 
a brook murmured gently round moss-grown stones, till a few 
yards farther on it fell oyer a steep cascade, and there joined the 
river that flowed to Tinnehinch. This was the favourite retreat 
of Mr. Grattan ; to this sequestered spot he loved to retire, and 
on the Sunday mornings in spring, when the wild violets and 
primroses began to appear, and in summertide, he used to sit or 
saunter beneath the blossoming hawthorn, rapt in thought and 
meditation ; there, he would say, it is not within a church alone 
that I can offer up my prayers to heaven ; God is visible in all 
His works around, I behold, I admire, I adore/' 

In the beginning of 1820 Grattan's health gave way, 
and his physical weakness, increased by old age, ren- 
dered it apparent that his lime on earth must be short. 
His anxiety to get to London to move the catholio 
question in parliament induced him to disregard the 
advice of his physicians, who assured him that he ought 
to avoid all mental and bodily exertion, and that if he 
persisted in undertaking the journey, the responsibility 
would be his own. His weakness was so great that the 
leading Catholics implored him to abandon the intention 
of going to plead their cause in London. He said, 
" Nothing but physical impossibility shall prevent me, 
as I consider that my last breath belongs to my country." 
He also said that if unable to speak for the Catholics 
he could pray for them. He had always a deep respect 
for religion. He was free from sanctimonious preten- 
sion or the cant of piety ; but he only gave expression 
to his life-long sentiments when he said in his last ill- 
ness, " I can do nothing of myself ; I prostrate myself 
with all my sins at the foot of the cross, and I trust 
myself to the mercy of my Redeemer." 

Contrast the end of Grattan with the deaths of his 
opponents, Pitt and Castlereagh. The contrast is re- 
markable. Grattan, full of humble, fervent piety, lays 
his sins at the foot of the cross — the only source of 
pardon to the sinner. Pitt, on his death-bed, was 
visited by the bishop of Lincoln, who exhorted him to 
pray. Pitt refused, saying that as during his life he 
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had not been in the habit of praying, it would be almost 
unbecoming to begin to pray when quitting the world. 
The bishop, however, prevailed on him to listen to some 
devotions and to express his hope in Christ. Castle- 
reagh committed suicide. He well deserved death for 
his treason to his country, and his own hand inflicted 
the penalty. It is generally believed that he committed 
suicide to escape from an impending accusation of a 
nature too shocking to be mentioned. Boswell asked 
Johnson if suicide might not be justified in the 
case of a man who had been guilty of an infamous 
crime, hitherto secret, but of which the exposure was 
imminent ? " No," said Johnson, " let him go to some 
country where he is not known ; but let him not go to 
the devil, where he is known." 

Grattan persisted in going to London, where he 
hoped to utter his last public words in the cause of 
Catholic emancipation. But the journey realised the 
fears of his physicians. He reached London on the 
31st of May, 1820, and died there on the 6th of 
June. He has bequeathed to Ireland an illustrious 
memory, illustrious from genius, but more so from 
resplendent and unpurchasable virtue. His statue 
has been erected in College Green, in front of the old 
house whose walls so often echoed his magnificent elo- 
quence ; and this tribute of national gratitude to one of 
the best and greatest of Irishmen was set on foot 
by a faithful disciple of his patriotic teaching, the late 
Alexander Sullivan, formerly Home" Eule member for 
the county of Louth. 

Grattan is interred at Westminster. He expressed 
the strongest wish that his body might repose in the 
graveyard of Moyanna in the Queen's County ; and it 
was not until the very day of his death, that, when re- 
duced to the last stage of physical prostration, he gave 
his assent to the importunate request of the Duke of 
Sussex and some other English friends, communicated 
by Mr. Blake, that Westminster Abbey should be his 
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place of sepulture. But, in my humble judgment, his 
remains belong to Ireland ; and it is not too much to 
expect that they may yet be restored to the land he 
loved so well and served so faithfully. The' remains of 
Henry Grattan should be to all Irishmen — more 
especially to Irish Catholics— a most precious possession. 
They should rest in Moyanna. And to his Irish grave 
— for I hope he may yet repose in Irish earth — I would 
apply the words he employed with reference to the grave 
of the Volunteer : " It is at the tomb of departed pa- 
triotism that youth is to be trained to virtue. Let them 
frequent that grave. There the garland will be green, 
and the warm heart and the tears of the nation will be 
there ; and from a due contemplation of the great in- 
habitant of that tomb, let them collect a conscious ele- 
vation of soul and a prouder sense of existence." 
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ITS HISTORICAL AND FINANCIAL RESULTS, 

f Mr. Achilles Daunt intended to deliver the following two papers as 
a Lecture ; but circumstances having changed his intention, he sent 
them to the newspapers in the form in which they are now repro- 
duced.) 

L — Its History. 

[An Undelivered Lecture,) 

The cause of self-government, always dear to the great 
mass of the Irish people, has now acquired a momentum 
which forces it into universal discussion in the Three 
Kingdoms. Five-sixths of us demand it, not as a mea- 
sure of bounty or benevolence from England, but as 
the restitution of a vital national right, of which in 
1800 we were infamously defrauded. Its advocates 
have been assailed with every species of falsehood and 
misrepresentation. We all know how the rabid Tories 
of the North of Ireland boasted that Ulster was what 
is called " solid " for the Legislative Union. It was 
held forth as being unanimous against the right of Ire- 
land to govern herself. It was trumpeted as the Im- 
perial Province, quite ready to a man to embark in 
civil war to enforce the legislative slavery of Ireland. 
These boasts were discounted by us at their true value. 
They were not new to us. We had heard them before. 
Ulster was to have broken out in civil war to resist 
Catholic Emancipation. The State Church was not to 
be disestablished until 200,000 Orangemen should know 
the reason why; and in conformity with all these 
menaces the unbroken strength of Ulster was now to 
have been marshalled in awful resistance to Parnellism. 
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How pleasantly the Ulster elections have pierced the 
great windbag ! Ulster has now returned a majority 
of Home Eulers to Parliament — seventeen members 
against sixteen; and the seventeen would have been- 
twenty if not for the inefficiency or inexperience of the 
persons who managed the registries— a mischance which 
of course will be corrected before the next election. 

I have said that we the Home Eulers have been mis- 
represented. The small but boisterous minority who 
wish to keep Ireland in fetters pretend to identify 
Home Rule with separation from England. The illus- 
trious Grattan was no separatist. O'Connell was no 
separatist. Yet both these leaders, while thoroughly 
loyal to the Crown, were earnest advocates of an inde- 
pendent Irish Legislature. Many will probably remem- 
ber Grattan's words : — 

" Let Ireland's political destiny follow her geographical position. 
We have the sea protesting against union, and the ocean protesting 
against separation.* 9 

What we want — what we have a right to possess, 
and what we are determined to obtain — is the govern- 
ment of Ireland by the Sovereign of the Empire through 
an Irish Ministry and an Irish Parliament. 

I have adverted to Ulster and its Orange and Tory 
inhabitants. Now it has been shown by the elections 
that Ulster is more than half Nationalist ; and it may 
well be hoped that our northern province may become 
universally so, when we call to mind that Dungannon 
was the place whence emanated the glorious Declaration 
of 1782, which we, Home Eulers, are proud to adopt 
as our own — a We know our duty to our sovereign, 
and are loyaL We also know our duty to ourselves, 
and are resolved to be free ! " The names subscribed 
to that Declaration are those of the Protestant gentry, 
whose descendants can assuredly assign no valid reason 
why they should be apostates from the grand constitu- 
tional principle — at once loyal and national — which it 
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announced. If I have hopes that the force of common 
sense may yet penetrate the dense mists of Orange pre- 
judice, they are founded on the fact, that among the 
most spirited opponents of the Union in 1800 were the 
Orangemen themselves. As a sample of the resolu- 
tions passed by several lodges, permit me to give the 
following : — 

"Orange Lodge, No. 883, at Newtownbarry, 16th Feb., 1800— 
Resolved — That Orangemen ought to come forward as Orangemen 
and Irishmen to declare their sentiments against a legislative 
Union which now or at any other time would be of the most fatal 
and pernicious consequence to the real liberty of Ireland. — Ed- 
mund Beatty, Master; Willoughby Bustard, dep. ; Alexander 
M'Claughry, Sec* 

Here is another Orange resolution, which, besides 
being valuable as an indication of the national spirit 
evoked among the brethren by the atrocious attack 
upon the Irish Constitution, has also the value of at- 
testing the national prosperity which the Union was 
designed to destroy : — 

"Lodges Not,. 780 and 785, Dublin, 11th March, 1880— -Re- 
solved — That the Constitution of 1782, under which our country 
has advanced to greatness with uncommon rapidity, is that which, 
as Orangemen, we have sworn to defend, and will inviolably main- 
tain and we are determined to co-operate with all 

our fellow-subjects in every legal and proper method to oppose so 
destructive a measure [as the union]. — J. Charles, Secretary." 

I shall only quote one more extract ; it is from the 
resolutions of Lodge 391, held at Wattle Bridge, 
County Fermanagh, 1st March, 1800. And I may here 
remark that the County of Fermanagh in our own time 
has gallantly re-affirmed the principles enunciated by 
the Orangemen of 85 years ago : — 

u Resolved — That strongly attached to the Constitution of 1782, 
a settlement ratified in the most unequivocal manner, so far as the 
faith of nations is binding, we should feel ourselves criminal were 
we to remain silent while an attempt is made to extinguish it. 
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That, impressed with every loyal sentiment towards our gracious 
Sovereign, we trust that the measure of the legislative Union, 
which is contrary to the sense of all Orangemen and of the nation 
at large, will be relinquished. — John Moore, Master." 

Unhappily it was not relinquished. The bitter 
hatred of Ireland by which it was prompted was a 
motive too powerful with its authors to permit them to 
abandon it. The criminal mode of its accomplishment 
is an unanswerable proof of that hatred. The oceans 
of Irish blood that were shed in the rebellion of 1798 
(a rebellion designedly fomented by Pitt and his blood- 
thirsty confederates), the gigantic bribery employed to 
purchase votes in its favour — these things remain in 
imperishable record as showing the animus of its authors. 
My father, in an article in the Westminster Review of 
last October, has demonstrated that the murderous 
machinations of Pitt and his fellow-conspirators were 
incomparably worse than the murderous machinations 
of the miscreant James Carey and his gang. Pitt 
knew that he could not carry the Union unless the 
strength of Ireland should first be broken by civil war. 
Hence his agents employed every species of persecution 
to lash the people into insurrection. Marquis Corn- 
wallis was appointed Viceroy. He arrived on the 20th 
of June, 1798. Although his business was to carry 
the Union, yet he was sufficiently humane to condemn 
the sanguinary anarchy which the policy of Pitt had 
produced. That policy had blown into a raging 
flame the smouldering embers of old animosities which 
had been gradually dying out. His Excellency was 
accused of treating the insurgents with too much 
lenity. The "loyalist" malpractices which he tried 
to check, and his interference with which was resented 
by the perpetrators, are thus described by himself in a 
letter to General Boss, dated 15th April, 1799 : — 

" You write as if you really believed there was any foundation 
for all the lies and nonsensical clamour about my lenity. On my 
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arrival in this country I put a stop to the burning of houses and 
murder of the inhabitants by the yeomen or any other persons who 
delighted in that amusement, to the flogging for the purpose of 
extorting confession, and to the free quarters, which comprehended 
universal rape and robbery throughout the country,' 1 

Elsewhere Lord Cornwallis complains of " the f erodty 
of our troops, who delight in murder." In a letter to 
General Ross, dated 16th November, 1799, his Excel- 
lency distinctly attributes the rebellion to the violence 
and cruelty which had been employed to provoke it. 
His words are these : — 

"You will have seen by the addresses both in the north and 
south that, my attempt to moderate that violence and cruelty 
which has once driven, and which, if tolerated, must again soon 
drive this wretched country into rebellion, is not reprobated by 
the voice of the country, although it has appeared so culpable in 
the eyes of the absentees." 

Pitt had made Ireland a shambles of carnage. He 
did so intentionallv. He did so although solemnly 
warned of the inevitable consequences of his policy by 
Earl Fitzwilliam, who was Viceroy at the commence- 
ment of 1795, and who told Pitt's Cabinet, in a well- 
known letter to the Duke of Portland, that the course 
pursued by Pitt would raise a flame which it would re- 
quire the force of arms to keep down. I omit, because 
the quotations would exceed the limits I have pre- 
scribed to myself in this paper, the many testimonies 
which show the diabolical means employed to sting the 
Irish people into armed resistance. I content myself 
with saying, that no historical fact can be better estab- 
lished than this — that the rebellion of 1798 was de- 
signedly provoked in order to paralyse the Irish nation 
into inability to resist the Union with effect After 
the Union had been forced upon us, we find Cornwallis 
writing to Castlereagh — "The rebellion assisted in 
carrying the Union." Of course it did, and this was 
Pitt s motive in fomenting it. 

It is with awe aixd horror that we contemplate the 
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satanic wickedness of a powerful Minister, who, in the 
seclusion of Ms cabinet, deliberately plans the destruc- 
tion of Irish constitutional rights, and whose agencies 
for that purpose are thus described in page 47 of the 
Letters of the late General Cockburn. The General 
gives an account of the documents prepared for Lord 
Moira to substantiate his charges against the Govern- 
ment of that date. He says : — 

" They (the documents) contained details of the most horrible 
outrages on the people ; of cruelty and foul deeds that, perhaps, 
after all it may be as well to have now effaced from Irish Tecords of 
violence ; and although the people were in many cases driven to 
retaliation, it was not before murder, burning, destruction of pro- 
perty (often on suspicion of being suspected), and flogging, drove 
them to desperation." 



Really, when the Union is the offspring of such in- 
famous parentage, it would be miraculous if its results 
were not as detrimental to Ireland as for 85 years we 
have found them. It was and is, as Mr. Lecky calls 
it, a crime of the deepest turpitude ; and being so, it is 
a bit of extravagant impudence in our neighbours 
across the Channel to suppose we can possibly submit 
to it without perpetual protest and perpetual efforts to 
reeover the national liberties of which it deprived us. 

Lord Salisbury said some time ago that Ireland was 
more disaffected than she had been in the reign of 
George the Second. The Union is enough to account 
for any amount of disaffection. Yet our British neigh- 
bours talk as if it could possibly be endurable ! The 
Edinburgh Review for January, 1882, gives expression 
to a very common feeling when it says that the Irish 
become more difficult to govern exactly in proportion 
to tie Hberality of their treatment, — mA. " we (British) 
become less successful in governing, exactly in propor- 
tion to our more conciliatory attitude." Why, what 
business have they to govern us at all P I can answer 
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the reviewer by quoting the prophetic words of Mr. 
Peter Burrowes in the Irish Parliament i — 

" When ([said he) I take into account the hostile feelings gene- 
rated by this foul attempt, by bribery, by treason, and by force to 
plunder a nation of its liberties in the hour of its distress, I do not 
nesitate to pronounce that every sentiment of affection for Great 
Britain will perish if this measure pass, and that instead of uniting 
the nations it will be the commencement of an era of inextinguish- 
able animosity.* 

Our experience of 85 years demonstrates the accu- 
racy of Mr. Burrowes' forecast. 

Among the English people generally the densest 
ignorance prevails of the real nature of the Union, of 
the unspeakable horrors of its origin, and of the chronic 
disturbance and misery it entails upon Ireland. We 
call for its repeal — that is to say, we claim our inde- 
feasible right. Our British neighbours claim a right 
to resist our demand, just as a highwayman might 
claim a right to retain the booty he has taken. We 
proclaim our allegiance to the Crown, but we owe no 
allegiance to England, any s more than England owes 
allegiance to Ireland. We are loyal to Queen Vic- 
toria, and earnestly desire that her Majesty should 
resume her ancestral right to govern Ireland through 
an Irish Parliament. This is miscalled separation — 
the disintegration of the Empire. Now, I affirm that 
the hateful measure called Union is a disintegrating 
measure, because, as foretold in 1800, it creates and 
exasperates international animosity. On the other 
hand, I affirm that Repeal of the Union is a consoli- 
dating measure, because it would substitute a connec- 
tion of honour and prosperity for one of servitude and 
misery. 

We hear great boasts about maintaining the inte- 
grity of the Empire. Now, what is it that our assailants 
denominate Imperial integrity P This thing which 
they call integrity has been known in Ireland as deple- 
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tion of our national wealth, destruction of our manu- 
factures, enormous taxation, recurring famines, conse- 
quent popular wretchedness, fifty Coercion Acts to keep 
down the disturbances resulting from misery, mon- 
strous decrease of our people between deaths by starva- 
tion and flight to other lands, absenteeism of Irish 
talent, as well as of Irish proprietors — all this compli- 
cation of disaster and disgrace is, we are told, the in- 
tegrity of the Empire ! We deny that it is integrity. 
We say that it is replete with all the elements of dis- 
ruption. 

Then, what is it that our opponents stigmatise as 
separation? Simply a restoration of our legislative 
rights — rights which the English King, Lords, and 
Commons solemnly pledged themselves, in 1783, to 
respect in all time coining. Is the Empire disrupted 
because Canada has her free Parliament ? Is it dis- 
rupted because Australia has her free Parliament, or 
because there are some fifteen or sixteen Legislatures 
in as many colonies ? Then why should an Irish Par- 
liament involve disruption ? Was the Empire dis- 
rupted before 1800 ? Was it disrupted when the Viceroy 
in 1782 told the Irish Parliament that the best bond of 
connection between England and Ireland was the faith- 
ful observance of the compact then established between 
the two nations ? This scarecrow of disruption is the 
merest pretext ; it is the pretext of persons, whether 
English or domestic, who veil their real hatred of Ire- 
land under a profession of zeal for the Empire. They 
also tell us — some of them, at least— that our desire for 
the restoration of our Parliament is merely a bit of 
sentimentalism. It is something more than a matter 
of sentiment. The leading principle of the Union is 
the subjugation and robbery of Ireland; the results 
are horrible disorder, sporadic outbreaks of disloyalty, 
and the expulsion of millions of the Irish population. 
But I should be sorry to deny that it is largely a matter 
of sentiment. Sentiment is a potent stimulant to 
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action, and it would not be easy to exaggerate the 
baseness of the wretch who is destitute of the senti- 
ment of love for his country, pride in her honour,, 
resentment for her wrongs, and indignation at their 
authors. 

" Breathes there a man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 
This is my own, my native land? 
Whose heart has ne'er within him burned 
As home his footsteps he has turned, 
From wandering on a foreign strand P 
If such there be, go— mark him well, 
For him no minstrel raptures swell ; 
High though his titles, proud his name, 
Boundless his wealth as wish can claim ; 
Despite these titles, power, and pelf, 
The wretch concentred all in self, 
Living, shall forfeit fair renown, 
And, doubly dying, shall go down 
To the vile dust from whence he sprung, 
Unwept, unhonoured, and unsung. 

This poetic malediction suggests an inadequate post- 
humous penalty for anti-national baseness. The ene- 
mies of our liberty are not forgotten. Their memory, 
as Tom Moore said, is embalmed in the gall of our 
hearts. If their names are preserved by the greatness 
of their crimes — if we do not forget Pitt, the suicide 
Castlereagh, Clare, and their accomplices, we are, on 
the other hand, bound to cherish with reverential grati- 
tude the memory of the gallant band who in 1800 stood 
fast by Ireland in her final struggle. We do not forget 
that Sir John Parnell, the relative of the Irish leader, 
was dismissed from the Chancellorship of the Irish 
Exchequer by the Union Government in punishment 
of his inflexible fidelity to the interests of his country. 
We do not forget the noble stand of the Speaker of 
our House of Commons, the Eight Honourable John 
Foster, whose magnificent speech against the Union, 
delivered on the 11th April, 1799, was given to me by 
my father as one of my earliest studies. We do not 
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forget Goold, nor Plunket, nor Barrington, nor many 
another faithful member of the band at whose head 
stands the greatest of them all — the illustrious Henry 
GTattan. 

The names of Foster and GTattan suggest one of 
the most practical topics connected with the Union — 
its financial provisions. Foster, who had been Chan- 
cellor of the Irish Exchequer before his appointment 
to the office of Speaker, was especially qualified by his 
official experience and his strong sagacity to discern 
and expose the dishonest projects of the Government. 
Grattan said, " Robbery and taxes ever follow conquest — 
the nation that loses her liberty loses her revenues." 
The financial fraud embodied in the Act of Union has 
frequently been the subject of complaint. I shall try 
to give an outline of its nature in my next paper. 

January, 1886. 
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II. — Its Financial Results. 

The first thing we have to remember is this: the 
Irish National Debt in 1801 was, in round numbers, 
£28,000,000. The British National Debt at the same 
date was, in round numbers, £450,000,000. Thus, the 
British debt was about sixteen times as large as the debt 
of Ireland. Now, it is perfectly clear that wnen there was 
such avast disparity between the liabilities of Britain and 
those of Ireland — when the debt of Britain was about 
sixteen times greater than the debt of Ireland — nothing 
could be more unjust than to subject Ireland to equality 
of taxation with her more heavily indebted neighbour, 
unless she were given a large equivalent in money to 
compensate her for the new burden. The Government, 
of course, had no notion of giving her an equivalent. 
Their scheme was to get Ireland into the clutches of 
the English Treasury, and to raise her taxation ulti- 
mately to the British level, without giving her any 
equivalent or compensation whatever. 

This is how the trick was managed. Instead of 
giving her a money equivalent they hit off the project 
of getting her heavily into debt. They did this by 
deliberately overrating her relative taxable capacity, 
and thus rendering inevitable an enormous accumula- 
tion of debt to make good the shortcomings of her 
revenue. They then provided in their Union statute 
that so soon as the debt thus fradulently fastened upon 
Ireland should, by this system of overcharge, be forced 
up from its proportion of about 1 Irish to 16 British, 
to the much higher proportion of 1 Irish to 7£ British, 
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it should then be competent to the Imperial Parliament 
to abolish separate quotas of contribution," and to tax 
both countries indiscriminately. The quota of Irish 
contribution insisted on by Castlereagh was 1 Irish to 
7| British. He insisted on this, for he knew that 
Ireland could not pay it, and that, therefore, the 
deficiencies of Irish revenue should be supplemented by 
perpetual borrowing on Irish credit, so as to inflame 
the debt of Ireland to the ratio of 1 Irish to 7| British, 
at which point she was, as I have said, to be taxed 
indiscriminately with Great Britain. Instead of wealth, 
we were given debt, and that debt, as soon as it should 
reach a certain specified ratio, was to be made a pretext 
for inordinate taxation. Foster, Grattan, and others, 
protested against - Oastlereagh's fiscal project — they 
demonstrated its dishonesty — but their protests were 
in vain. It was certainly a miracle of audacious fraud. 
If anything like it were done in private life — if one 
individual trumped up by overcharge a fictitious debt 
against another, and made it a pretext for extorting 
money, the perpetrator of such an iniquity would be 
scouted from the company of all men who disrelished 
contact with a swindler. 

The way in which the Union swindle worked may 
be estimated by one or two facts. Between 1801 and 
1817 the Imperial Parliament had less than doubled 
the British debt; but during that period they had 
quadrupled the Irish debt. Here are the figures, taken 
from a Parliamentary return, No. 35, year 1819 : 

British debt in 1801 . . . . £450,504,984 

British debt in 1817 .. .. 734,522,104 

Thus you see that in sixteen years the British debt had 
not doubled. Now look at the fourfold inflation of 
the Irish debt under Imperial management, and as 
worked up by the Union scale of contribution : 

Irish debt in 1801 .. .. £28,545,734 

Irish debt in 1817 .. .. 112,704,773 

17 
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In 1816 was passed the Act for consolidating the 
Irish with the English Exchequer. It alleged that the 
Union ratio had been in excess oi Irish taxable capacity, 
but it did not substitute for the condemned ratio a ratio 
calculated on the real capacity oi Ireland. The con- 
demned ratio had effected the purpose of its authors. 
It had forced up the Irish debt to the point at which 
separate quotas, were to terminate, and at which the 
English Parliament should obtain dominion over Irish 
revenue without even the semblance of a check. 

If I am asked why I say that Castlereagh knew that 
Ireland could not pay the quota which he fixed, I reply 
that the overcharge was indispensable to his scheme Qf 
ultimately increasing the Irish debt to the ratio which 
was to bring Irish taxation to a level with English. 
If he had fixed a quota in accordance with the real 
relative ability of Ireland, or if the Irish debt had 
increased only in proportion to the English debt, it 
could not, at any time, have reached the proportion of 
1 Irish to 7| British, which proportion was to authorise 
the Imperial Parliament to raise Irish taxes to the 
English level. It would, in 1816, have only been 
£42,000,000 instead of £112,000,000. 

When Mr. Gladstone in 1853 became Chancellor of 
the Exchequer he lost no time in adding 52 per cent 
to the previous taxation of Ireland. Our country was 
at that time crushed by the miseries of one of the 
recurring Union-famines. We were in the seventh 
year of a fearful visitation, which had starved and 
banished great multitudes. Our poverty was stated as 
a plea against enormous additions to our burdens. But 
Mr. Gladstone extracted from our poverty a reason for 
imposing the income-tax. He said that in a poor 
country an income of £150 a year had a greater pur- 
chasing power than in a rich one ; and that, as Ireland 
was poor, her incomes were, on that account, fit sub- 
jects for taxation. This species of logic is thoroughly 
consonant with the spirit of the Union, 
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On the 23rd May, 1853, the late General (then 
Colonel) Dunne moved for the postponement of the Irish 
income-tax Bill until a committee should have examined 
and reported on the fiscal capacities and claims of Ireland. 
Mr. Gladstone resisted the motion which, however, was 
subsequently carried. He was not ashamed to justify the 
proposed income-tax by appealing to the fradulent provi- 
sion of the Union to which I have adverted, and which 
made the dishonest inflation of the Irish debt a condition 
for adding to our taxes. Hansard thus reports Mr. 
Gladstone : 

"As far as he could hear, the hon. and gallant gentleman 
(Colonel Dunne) had not adverted to the terms of the Act of 
Union, nor to the fact that it contemplated and provided for the 
principle of consolidated finances and equal taxation ; and that 
that principle was to become applicable when the debt of Ireland 
had reached a certain proportion — that of 2 to 15 — to the debt of 
England. The debt of Ireland did reach that proportion to the 
debt of England ; it reached a much higher proportion than the 
debt of England at the end of the war, and that was precisely the 
case which was provided for by the 7th article of the Act of 
Union. 

Precisely so. The Act of Union had provided for 
the case by the clever contrivance of making Ireland 
(in the words of Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald) contract for an 
expenditure which she could not meet, and thereby 
creating the condition which empowered Mr. Gladstone 
to disregard her claims for a lower scale of taxation 
on the score of her smaller taxable capacity and her 
smaller indebtedness. 

I proceed to show you how Mr. Gladstone availed 
himself of the clever contrivance. In the twenty years 
from 1833 to 1850, inclusive, the taxes paid by Ireland 
into the Imperial Treasury amounted to £86,667,175, 
being an average of £4,305,626 per annum. In 1853, 
Mr. Gladstone took us in hand, and imposed his new 
taxes. In the twenty years from 1853 to 1872 in- 
clusive, the Irish taxes amounted to £131,851,265, 
being an average of about £6,524,745 per annum. By 
deducting the total of the previous twenty years from 
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that of the twenty years ending in 1872, it will be 
seen that Mr. Gladstone extracted £45,184,090 more 
from Ireland during the second of those periods than 
she had paid for the twenty years previously. His 
system of Irish exaction has continued to the present 
tune, and the Gladstonian additions to our taxes per- 
haps now amount since 1853 to something like sixty 
millions. I should observe that 1870 was the last year 
in which the amount of Irish contribution was stated 
separately in the annual finance accounts. Since then 
the contributions of the three kingdoms have been 
lumped together in these annual statements; but a 
motion made in Parliament for a return would elicit 
the particulars of the several contributions. 

Mr. Gladstone says that he has spent a large part of 
his public life in doing good to Ireland, and he hopes 
to live to do us yet more good. If his future benefits 
should resemble the past, I fear the price Ireland pays 
for his friendship exceeds the value of the commodity. 
One more illustration of the fiscal results of the Union. 
In 1863, Sir Edward Grogan obtained a return (sessional 
number 452), in which the Imperial taxation of Great 
Britain was compared with her assessed income, and 
the Imperial taxation of Ireland was in like manner com- 
pared with the assessed Irish income. By that return 
it appeared that for every Irish pound assessed to in- 
come-tax the Imperial taxation of Ireland amounted to 
6s. 3£d., while for every British pound so assessed the 
Imperial taxation of Great Britain was only 4s. Ofd. 

I have given you a mere outline of the financial 
dishonesty of the Union — to go fully'into the 'subject 
would require a large pamphlet. My inference froan 
our experience of the ruinous nature of the fiscal drain 
is this — that no measure of Home Rule would fully 
meet the claims of justice or be of much value to 
Ireland unless it gave to Ireland exclusive control of 
her own revenues. The Union drains are many and 
various. I shall only advert to one more— *the absentee 
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drain — respecting which. Professor Thorold Rogers thus 
gave his opinion in 1869 in a letter to the late Sir John. 
Gray: 

" The effect of transmitting rents to an absentee proprietor is 
exactly the same as paying a tribute. No one doubts that' a 
country which pays a tribute is so much the worse off . . . These 
rents are transmitted by the sale of produce. Such a transmission 
being counterpoised by no counter importation, aids in creating an 
adverse balance against Ireland, which is recovered by disposing 
of Irish produce on less favourable terms, in exactly the same way 
as in a country's trade the liquidation of an adverse balance must 
be effected by forcing the sale of commodities." 

So wrote that eminent professor. You will find 
among us men who will decry the absenteeism- of 
owners of estates, and who at the same time are blind 
to the worst and greatest absenteeism of all — the absen- 
teeship of Parliament. No man can point out so much 
as one solitary good the Union has conferred on Ireland. 
Of its evil results we have had complaints from all 
quarters ; some of the complainants, however, while de- 
nouncing the evils, refuse to recognise the source from 
which they emanate. You have Tories saying, " Look 
at the horrible condition of Ireland ; it is all the fault 
of the Liberals while in office." You have Whigs in 
like manner throwing all the blame on the Tories, the 
real fact being the total incapacity of any alien Govern- 
ment, whether Whig or Tory, to produce peace, order, 
contentment, or prosperity in a country rankling with 
indignant resentment at the criminal destruction of her 
Legislature, and at the horrible evils that result from 
that great crime. 

The Statist says that ever since the Union Ireland 
has been a difficulty to England. It is only retributive 
justice that she should be so, for England has for cen- 
turies been a terrible difficulty to Ireland. Parnell has 
made Ireland a greater difficulty to England than she 
has ever been. He has, I think, expanded the difficulty 
into an impossibility. 
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It seems wonderful that the English people can 
imagine that the people of Ireland could quietly submit 
to the degradation — the ruin — resulting from alien 
legislation. Ever since the enactment of the Union 
there have been frequent agitations to obtain its repeal. 
This incessant effort of the Irish to recover their rights 
was predicted in the English Commons by Mr. Charles 
Grey (afterwards Earl Grey), who said on the 7th Feb- 
ruary, 1799 : 

"Though you should succeed in passing this Act, which I doubt, 
you may rely on it that the people of Ireland will only wait for 
an opportunity of recovering their rights, which they will say 
were taken from them by force." 

Mr. Grey predicted truly. The overwhelming ma- 
jority of our nation have now braced themselves up to 
that great duty ; and if the small Unionist minority had 
possessed wisdom, they would have preserved not alone 
their country, but themselves, by uniting with O'Connell, 
whose scheme of Home Rule was calculated to protect 
the just interests of the landlords — not their extortions, 
but their real rights. 

The Right Hon William Saurin, in a speech in the 
Irish House of Commons on the 27th February, 1800, 
thus described Pitt's project for destroying our Parlia- 
ment : — " He may carry it as a measure of division, as 
a measure of subjugation, but as a measure of union it 
cannot be carried My opinion has been uni- 
formly that it is a project to change a union and a 
connection of safety and independence for a union of 
insecurity and dependency." 

How true were these words ! Here, at the end of 
eighty-five years, both friends and foes attest their truth, 
their wisdom. We have Lord Enniskillen in an Orange 
fuss, and we have many of his party complaining of 
the desperate designs they attribute to the Home Rulers, 
describing the condition of the country as anarchical ; 
and all this after eighty-five years of the intolerable 
ohain which they are pleased to call a Union — a Union 
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which its authors pretended was to overflow Ireland 
with wealth, peace, glory, and prosperity. One can 
well understand the motives that prompted the false 
promises of Pitt and his co-conspirators; but it is 
scarcely conceivable how in our own day any Irishman 
can be so stupid, so besotted, as to fancy that Ireland 
gains by the enormous exportation of her money, by 
the decay of her manufactures, by the exile of 
the best and ablest of her peasantry, by the political 
servility of her West British section, bjr losing the 
control of her finances and her general interests, and 
by the transference of that control to a power that has 
ever regarded her as a rival to be cramped or crushed. 
The modern Unionists make tremendous pretension to 
loyalty. They call themselves par excellence the "Loyal" 
Party, just as if loyalty consisted in trampling down 
the old hereditary rights of their country. We answer 
them in the words of Grattan : " Loyalty is a noble, a 

J'udicious, a capacious principle ; but in these countries, 
oyalty distinct from liberty is corruption — not lovalty." 
Then again our Unionists make prodigious professions 
of their zeal for the English connexion which they do 
their best to render odious. And here, also, we can 
meet them with the words of Grattan : " Connexion is a 
wise and a profound policy ; but connexion without an 
Irish Parliament is connexion without its own principle, 
without analogy of condition, without the pride of 
honour that should attend it— is innovation, is peril, 
is subjugation, not connexion." I wish that our 
Unionists would take to heart those words whose 
wisdom is confirmed by the experience of three gene- 
rations. They have, however, set up the scarecrow of 
religious bigotry, for one of the late Orange manifestoes 
announces that Protestantism is in terrible danger ! 
This would imply that Protestantism can only be pre- 
served by keeping Ireland in the chains of the Union. 
But the fear thus expressed is baseless ; for whatever 
ofEenoes can justly be charged to our Catholic people, 
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most certainly sectarian intolerance is not one of them. 
Henry Parnell, relative of our present leader, in his 
"Historical Apology for tlie Irish Catholics/' says that 
they are the only sect that ever resumed power without 
exercising vengeance. Another Protestant writer, Dr. 
William Cooke Taylor, in his " History of the Civil 
Wars in Ireland," bears the same noble testimony to 
our people. He says that "on the three occasions of 
their obtaining the upper hand they never injured a 
single person in life or limb for professing a religion 
different from their own." And our ablest modem 
historian, Mr. Lecky, himself a Protestant, calls this 
tolerance of religions not their own, a very remarkable 
trait in the Irish character ; and he notes, as a memor- 
able fact, that during the whole period of Mary Tudor' s 
persecution in England not a single Protestant suffered 
for his religion in Ireland. 

Mr. Robert M'Kenzie, in his work on America, thus 
speaks of Canada : — 

" Differences of religion and of race still hold a place among 
the forces which are shaping her future, but the antipathies which 
they once inspired have almost passed away. The distinctions of 
Catholic and Protestant, Englishman and Frenchman, are being 
merged in the common designation Canadian, which all are proud 
to bear." 

Canada has got Home Rule, and the influence of Cana- 
dian nationality absorbs all invidious distinctions of 
race and religion. 

Why, in the name of common sense, should not the 
restoration of Home Rule to Ireland produce the like 
beneficial consequences P We are told of the immense 
difficulty of framing a constitution for Ireland ? Why 
this exceptional difficulty ? Was it impossible to frame 
a constitution for Canada or for Australia? If Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Parnell took counsel together (sup- 
posing the former to be really in earnest in desiring to 
make restitution to Ireland of her plundered rights), 
the difficulties of restoring the Irish constitution would 
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soon disappear. Mr. Gladstone owes large amends to 
Ireland. But let us do him justice. He has given her 
a franchise which enables her to demonstrate beyond 
all cavil her thorough detestation of the Union* Are 
we to suppose that having called forth this expression 
of the national sentiment he intends to disregard it P 
The constitution of Ireland was analagous to that of 
England. The Irish Parliament had existed for six 
centuries through good report and evil report^ occasion- 
ally asserting its supreme and exclusive jurisdiction 
over all Irish matters ; and when under Grattan's leader- 
ship it had shaken off the usurped claim of England 
to meddle with Irish legislation, our country sprang 
forth into a condition of prosperity which forms an 
instructive contrast to her post-Union wretchedness. 

Let us imagine what a happy condition would be ours 
if Grattan's policy had been carried out ; if Pitt had 
not created the Rebellion of '98, if the Union had never 
been- forced upon us — if for the last 85 years the Irish 
landocracy had concentrated their cares on their own 
country, had cherished her interests, had resided at 
home, had legislated for the Irish nation in their native 
Parliament, had incorporated themselves with their 
people, had jealously preserved for their country the 
wealth bestowed upon her by Providence, had cordially 
laboured to obliterate all asperities of race, of class, of 
creed, and had thus become the honoured leaders of a 
proud and powerful Ireland — the leaders of a nation 
rejoicing in her prosperity, and attached to the 
Sovereign of the empire not only by the sense of loyal 
duty, but by the national happiness and honour enjoyed 
beneath her rule. It is deplorable to witness the de- 
lusion of men who seem to annex some idea of national 
dignity and strength to the Union. Let not history be 
falsified — let the truth be told — the Union is a hideous 
monument of blood and plunder. 

One word as to our restored Constitution. I am not 
so presumptuous as to offer advice on this subject, but 
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I may state that my own humble sentiments are in 
favour of as near a reproduction of ©rattan's Par- 
liament as modern circumstances can permit. Its 
essence was the exclusive right of Ireland to legislate 
for all things Irish. Our restored Parliament should, 
I think, consist of two chambers, both elective, and the 
Crown might be represented by a Viceroy. I am not 
desirous of an Irish membership at Westminster. I 
would leave to England the same control of imperial 
concerns which she possessed before the Union, but 
Ireland should have the sole right of deciding on the 
amount of cash she should contribute to imperial exi- 
gencies. This right was possessed by Grattan's Parlia- 
ment. It is true that Grattan's Parliament had faults, 
of which the chief fault was the great preponderance of 
boroughs controlled by individual patrons. Grattan 
pointed out its faults and its errors of action ; yet, de- 
spite its faults, he bore strong testimony to its utility. 
Speaking on the 15th of January, 1800, he said : — 

u I "value the Parliamentary constitution by the average of its 
benefits, and I affirm that the blessings procured by the Irish Par- 
liament in the last twenty years are greater than all the blessings 
afforded by British Parliaments to lrelaud for the last century — 
greater even than the mischiefs inflicted on Ireland by British 
Parliaments— greater than all the blessings procured by those 
Parliaments for their own country within that period." 

I heartily wish that our Unionists would turn from 
their mistaken subservience to alien authority, throw 
in their lot with their country, and adopt the principles 
and practice of a true nationality. In the words of 
Thomas Davis I would invite them to unite with their 
countrymen : — 

" Unite with me, then, brother mine, 
Oppressing and oppressed no longer, 
A bond of peace we'll round us twine, 
Than ail the Saxon's fetters stronger. 

" Be Ireland's good our common creed, 
Her sacred cause alone enlist us — 
With gallant hearts and God to speed, 
What power on earth shall dare resist us?" 
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THE VICEROYALTY. 

To the Editor of the Cork Examiner. 

In your recent article on the rumoured abolition of 
the Viceroyalty, you expressed an opinion decidedly 
adverse to that project. In your opinion I fully agree ; 
and I think the real character and tendency of the 
project can be at once discerned when we look at the 
principles of those by whom it is proposed. At present 
Lord feilmorey has a motion on the subject. He is a 
Tory of the Tories ; inveterately anti-Irish, and his 
object can be no other than to obliterate the standing 
recognition of our national distinctness, which that in- 
stitution, whatever its faults, unquestionably is. 

The Irish Viceroyalty has had several different 
classes of assailants. There were the economists ; the 
extreme unionists; and the fanatical theorists who 
fancied themselves nationalists. To the first class be- 
longed the late Joseph Hume. He exaggerated the 
cost of the office, stating it, if I recollect aright, at 
£100,000 per annum. He, like other British financiers, 
felt aggrieved that Ireland should retain so much of 
her own revenue as the viceregal court kept in Dublin, 
and his argument accordingly was that the abolition of 
the office would be a saving to the Treasury ; that is to 
say, that instead of spending Irish money in our metro- 
polis, it was desirable to draw it over to London. He 
associated this project of plunder with assurances of 
the friendliest feelings to Ireland ; said that he wished 
the exaltation of this country, and that while the 
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separate Irish executive lasted, we were lowered to the 
rank of Canada ! The exquisite absurdity of this last 
assertion is ludicrously patent to all who know the pride 
justly felt by Canada in her free Home Rule, and in 
the national prosperity she derives from it. 

Economists of Mr. Hume's school have attempted to 
disparage the Viceregal office by calling the Viceroy " a 
mock Sovereign." This silly disparagement might be 
just as well applied to every Viceroy on earth. I am 
a monarchist, and I say that the representation of the 
Crown is an august and ancient office, coeval — like the 
Irish Parliament — with the connection between the two 
kingdoms. It is an office of high dignity; dignity 
next to royal. When one of the sovereign's kingdoms 
is too great and too important to be swallowed up in a 
central administration, the executive power is neces* 
sarily delegated to the representative of majesty. . 

The next class of abolitionists includes such men .as 
Lord John Russell, Archbishop Whateley, the late 
Judge Keogh, and we may now add, Lord Kilmorey, 
whose doctrine is that the thorough imperialisation of 
Ireland cannot be accomplished so long as the Viceroy 
sits in Dublin Castle. They complain that the Union 
is incomplete. The perfect absorption of Ireland into 
the Union requires that such a mark of our distinct 
nationality as a distinct Executive should be ob- 
literated. Could not Ireland take her orders from 
Downing-street as easily as from Dublin Castle P Are 
there not railways and steam-boats P Unfortunately 
our experience has taught us that facilities of access to 
Ireland are tolerably synonymous with facilities of 
plundering Ireland. The abridgment of distance, 
therefore, although it supplies to our English friends 
an argument for more easily getting at Ireland, rather 
furnishes to Irishmen an argument for retaining among 
us as much as possible of our official expenditure. 

There is another class of abolitionists, animated, if I 
err not, with republican aspirations, who dislike the 
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Viceroyalty, partly because it represents the Crown, 
and partly because its policy is inspired in a great de- 
gree from England. But this last evil is not at all in- 
herent in the office of Viceroy, but in the want of a 
domestic legislature. If the Viceroyalty were abolished 
to-morrow, Ireland would still suffer from the ignorance, 
or the prejudice, or the apathy, or the hostility, of 
whatever English Administration chanced to be in 
power. If the Viceroy goes wrong in his policy, we 
must remember that his policy only reflects that of the 
Government by which he is appointed. Can it be 
rationally fancied that the policy would be changed 
by bringing Ireland more closely into contact with that 
Government, and under the more immediate control of 
the Home Office P Let the enemies of the Viceregal 
Office point out a single one of its acts which they deem 
objectionable, and which, if the office were abolished, 
would not have as certainly been enacted by orders from 
Downing-street. 

There is, therefore, nothing to be gained, if we look 
at the subject from their standpoint, by banishing from 
Ireland the representative of the Crown. Should God 
ever bless us with the restoration of our Parliament, 
and should that Parliament act on the rationally 
patriotic principles of the immortal Grattan, the Vice- 
regal policy would be in accordance with our national 
interests and our national feelings. In the absence of 
an Irish Parliament it will be necessarily in accordance 
with the policy of the English Government. But so, 
also, would necessarily be that of any bureaucratic 
system by which it could be replaced. 

As a Nationalist I cherish the existence of a distinct 
Irish Executive. I cannot see why any executive acts 
that can be performed in Ireland should be performed 
out of Ireland. 

" But," it is said, " certain of its acts are bad, anti- 
national, oppressive," and so forth. 

Is that any reason why we should clamour to abolish 
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the office, and rush into the closer embraces oi the very 
power that inspires its objectionable acts P It would 
nave been just as wise for our ancestors, during three- 
fourths of the last century, to have clamoured for the 
extinction of the Irish Parliament on the ground of its 
surrender of the woollen trade and its penal laws against 
the Catholics. They might have complained of its bad 
acts, and proposed to mend the matter by its extinction, 
and by rushing into the arms of Great Britain — of the 
hostile power by which its sins were prompted. In the 
case of the Vicerovaltv, as in that of our old Parlia- 
ment, the true national policy points to its purification, 
not to its abolition. And under Home Rule the re- 
form of the Irish Executive would assuredly follow the 
restoration of our national legislature. 

Trusting that the office, which has ' survived many 
attacks from the economists, the absorptionists, and the 
visionaries, may exist as long as our connection with the 
Crown exists, and may soon represent the Crown in 
our national Parliament — I remain, Sir, faithfully yours, 

W. J. O'N. DAUNT. 
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ENGLAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY * 

Mr. Lecky's England in the Eighteenth Century is a 
highly-interesting contribution to historical literature. 
His object, he tells us in the preface, is not to give a 
detailed account of military events, or of the minor 
personal and party incidents which form so large a part 
of political annals; but to disengage from the great 
mass of facts those which relate to the permanent 
forces of the nation, or which indicate some of the 
more enduring features of national life. This object 
he has accomplished with rare skill. There are his- 
tories which chiefly consist of dry details of great public 
events. Mr. Lecky, while giving due prominence to 
these, enlivens his book with brilliant sketches ol emi- 
nent political leaders, eminent writers, and eminent 
religious agitators. Of its comprehensive nature the 
reader will form an idea when we say that he gives 
graphic notices of subjects so varied as High Church, 
Low Church, religious enthusiasm, witchcraft, scepti- 
cism, the theatre, drunkenness, aristocracy, democracy, 
Methodism, gambling, gardening, architecture, paint- 
ing ; all which subjects are treated in a style so ani- 
mated, that the reader's attention is perpetually sustained 
by the narrative. 

In a work on English history in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the Jacobite movements necessarily occupy con- 
siderable space. Into this part of the national annals 
Mr. Lecky has made diligent inquiry ; and the result of 

* History of England in the Eighteenth Century. By William 
Edward Hartpole Lecky. 
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his investigations presents us with a view oi the 
Jacobite cause, its hopes, its chances, its strength, its 
weakness, not exactly in accordance with what we be- 
lieve to be the popular impression. At the Revolution 
of 1688, the succession to the crown, failing William 
and Mary, and failing their successor Anne without 
surviving issue, was, as everyone knows, settled on the 
Electress Sophia and her descendants. The general 
acquiescence of the English people in that settlement 
has often been assumed by writers who discuss the 
transactions of the period. It is true they tell us of a 
large body of nonjurors, clerical and lay; but these 
adherents to the Jacobite cause are represented as the 
quiet devotees of a theoretic principle, faithful to the 
memory of a dynasty which had lost all chance of re- 
storation. Yet its chance was far from being desperate. 
Queen Anne had the strongest antipathy to the Hano- 
verian family who were destined by law to succeed her. 
There was a numerous, although ill-organised, Tory 
party in the country who abhorred the idea of placing 
a foreigner upon the English throne. The members of 
that party looked with favour on the exiled house of 
Stuart, influenced by their reverence for the principle 
of hereditary right, and attracted by the British origin 
of the expelled family. The grand counteracting sen- 
timent was the English dislike to the catholic religion, 
which the Pretender persistently refused to abandon, 
although frequently assured that if he conformed to the 
Church of England, all difficulty in the way of his 
restoration would vanish. Of this he was himself con- 
vinced; but, with a constancy which Mr. Lecky-says 
may well be called heroic, he declined to purchase re- 
storation to the throne of his ancestors at the price of 
apostasy. To an appeal which was addressed to bmi 
in 1714 by powerful members of the English govern- 
ment; he replied : — 

" I neither want counsel nor advice to remain unalterable in 
my fixed resolution of never dissembling my religion ; but rather 
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to abandon all than act against my conscience and honour, cost 
what it will. • . . How could ever my subjects depend upon 
me, or be happy under me, if I should make use of such a noto- 
rious hypocrisy to get myself amongst them ? . . . My pre- 
sent sincerity, at a time when it may cost me so dear, ought to be 
a sufficient earnest to them of my religious observance of whatever 
I promise them." 

This straightforward declaration was eminently cal- 
culated to invite confidence in him who made it. Our 
author, however, says that it only increased uneasiness 
and distrust. Yet, in spite of that uneasiness and that dis- 
trust, in spite of the popular hatred of the Catholic 
religion, he records that in England the probabilities 
of tiie next succession to the throne were so. evenly 
balanced, that there were few leading statesmen who 
did not enter into Jacobite intrigues. Chances, in fact, 
looked so nearly equal, that it would have overtasked 
any man's sagacity to foretel the result. 

" Berwick strongly urged upon the Jacobites that they should 
induce the queen to take the bold step of inviting the Pretender 
over during her lifetime, and presenting him to the parliament as 
her successor, on the condition that he bound himself to defend 
the liberties of the Church ; and Lord Townshend wrote to Han- 
over that the Whig party entertained strong fears that some such 
course might be adopted. The Jacobite Lord Hamilton was re- 
ported to have said, that ' he who would be first in London after 
the queen's death would be crowned. If it is the Pretender, he 
will have the crown, undoubtedly ; and if it is the Elector of 
Hanover, he will have it.* 

Queen Anne's mind was balanced between strong 
hostility to the Hanover succession, natural regard for 
her brother, and certain counteracting influences which 
are briefly stated by our author. Notwithstanding 
these, Lord Bolingbroke contemplated the formation of 
a Jacobite ministry. Mr. Lecky says : — 

"There is every reason to believe that such a ministry, sup- 
ported by the queen, presided over by a statesman eminently 
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akilful, daring, and unscrupulous, and disposing of all the civil 
and military administration of the country, could, in the existing 
condition of England, hare effected the restoration of the Stuarts. 

So much for England. In Scotland the Jacobite in- 
terest was still stronger than in England, for the Pre- 
tender could appeal to the powerful sentiment of Scot- 
tish nationality, not only as the descendant of the 
ancient royal race of Scotland, but also as affording a 
hope for repealing the Union, which was then regarded 
as a national grievance of the first magnitude. 

''Scotland," says Mr. Lecky, "had lost her parliament, but 
there can be little doubt that her dominant sentiment was Jacobite. 
. . . • Among the Highlanders and the Episcopalian gentry, 
Jacobitism had always been very powerful: and the Presby- 
terians of the Lowlands, who might naturally be regarded as the 
implacable enemies of a Catholic sovereign, and especially of a 
sovereign of the House of Stuart, were so bitterly hostile to the 
Union, that great numbers of them were prepared to subordinate 
their whole policy to the single end of obtaining its repeal." 

Jacobitism, as a policy, has long since been consigned 
to the tomb. But we believe that it still lingers in. 
many Scottish minds as a sentiment. So lately as 
1845, on the centenary of Charles Edward's arrival in 
the West Highlands, a meeting was held to celebrate 
the inauguration of a monument which some laudatores 
tempom acti had erected to commemorate his gallant 
but ill-starred attempt, on the spot where he first dis- 
played his standard. 

Mr. Lecky says little of Irish Jacobitism in the reign 
of Anne ; but he mentions that the Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland, Sir Constantine Phipps, was strongly sus- 

E^cted of Jacobite sentiments, in which the House of 
ords, including of course the bishops, were believed 
to participate. But the Irish House of Commons at 
that period was intensely Protestant and Whig. 

From our author's narrative, it is plain that the 
Jacobite cause had many elements of strength ; but 
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these were neutralized by want of organization; so 
that the queen's death, on the 1st of August, 1714, 
found the party unprepared for combined and effective 
action. On the other hand, the Whig party were ably 
marshalled by their leaders, and acted with cohesion 
and promptitude. The contrast between the two par- 
ties was described by Lord Bolingbroke on the 23rd of 
the previous March, in a letter to Lord Strafford, in 
which the writer said: — "The Whigs pursue their 
plans with good order and concert ; the Tories stand at 
gaze, expect the Court should regulate their conduct, 
and lead them on, and the Court seems in a lethargy.' 9 
Although the queen's death had been expected for 
months, yet the state of matters thus described re- 
mained unaltered on either side. When it became 
evident that her majesty could not survive many hours, 
a privy council, irrespective of party, was summoned 
to attend. The Whig leaders displayed the vigour in 
which their opponents were so fatally deficient. "They 
had," says our author, " the great advantage of know- 
ing clearly the policy they should pursue, and their 
measures were taken with admirable promptitude and 
energy." Every military and naval preparation the 
crisis rendered needful was instantly made, so that the 
queen's death found the Whigs compact, and conse- 
quently powerful, while the unorganized Jacobite party 
were politically paralysed. On the 18th of September, 
King George the First, accompanied by his mistresses, 
arrived in England, " when he was received with no 
opposition, and with some applause." 

In the following year the Pretender made his un- 
successful attempt to regain thfe throne. He came to 
Scotland, but his hopes were defeated by mismanage- 
ment. He issued a proclamation to his "subjects," 
which was answered with exquisite humour by Addison 
in the Freeholder. The Hanoverian king and govern- 
ment were for the present so firmly established, that 
Addison looked on all efforts for their overthrow as 
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chimerical The Pretender had promised, in the event 
of his restoration, to " remit and discharge all crimes 
oi high treason, misprision, and all other crimes and 
offences whatsoever, done or committed against him or 
his father/ 9 

" Bat," asks the Freeholder a will 70a answer in this case that 
King George will forgive us ? Otherwise we beseech you to con- 
eider what poor comfort it would be for a British Freeholder to 
be conveyed up Holbourn [to the gallows] with your pardon in 
his pocket." 

Mr. Lecky's account of the Scotch Union of 1707, is 
exceedingly interesting. He truly observes that the 
political absorption of a small into a larger nationality 
can very rarely be effected without irritating the most 
sensitive chords of national feeling. And he adds, 
with equal truth, that the sentiment of nationality is 
one of the strongest and most respectable by which 
human beings are actuated — no other, he says, has pro- 
duced a greater amount of heroism and self-sacrifice ; 
and no other, when it has been seriously outraged, 
leaves behind it such enduring and such dangerous 
discontent. It was natural, it was inevitable, that the 
Scotch nation should regard with indignant abhorrence 
the proposal to extinguish their parliament. Many 
causes conspired to exasperate the old animosity be- 
tween Scotland and England. The destruction in 
King William's reign of the Darien project in which 
Scotch enterprise and Scotch capital had so largely 
been engaged, was merely an extreme exhibition of 
that commercial jealousy with which England habitually 
regarded the inaustrial efforts of her northern neigh- 
bour. As a matter of course, the Scotch resented the 
commercial hostility that struck at the root of their 
national prosperity. In 1704, their parliament passed 
the famous Act 01 Security, in which it was provided, 
that until the Scots had a satisfactory treaty with 
England in reference to commerce and other concerns, 
the succession to the Crown should remain an open 
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question. The royal assent had been refused to this 
bill on its first introduction ; but on its again receiving 
the sanction of the Scotch legislature, the queen, by- 
Lord Godolphin's advice/ assented to it. The measure 
was necessarily most unpopular in England. By it, 
Scotland in effect told England, that unless certain 
commercial privileges were conceded, the nations should 
pass under different sovereigns on the death of the 
reigning queen. England replied by an address from 
the House of Lords to the queen, exhorting her majesty 
to make military demonstrations on the northern border ; 
to hold all Scotchmen (with certain specified excep- 
tions) as aliens, unless by a given day the Scotch Par- 
liament should have enacted the same succession to the 
Crown with that of England ; she was also empowered 
to enforce commercial restrictions with the utmost 
rigour, and to order the capture of all Scotch vessels 
trading with France. 

Matters had now reached a crisis. England was 
sufficiently powerful to ruin the Scotch by blockades 
and commercial embargos ; and the only condition on 
which she would admit them to equality of commercial 
privilege was the extinction of tneir national Parlia- 
ment. She, in fact, starved them into an incorporating 
union. They were driven to a cruel alternative : the 
sacrifice of a dearly-cherished nationality, or else the 
destruction of their industrial life. Even so, the nation 
evinced its hatred of the Union by petitions against it, 
and by anti-union riots in different places ; and the 
prevalence of the Jacobite sentiment, as we have already 
remarked, was in a very great degree the result of a con- 
viction that the Stuarts, if restored, would restore the 
Scotch Parliament. It is a curious fact that the Union 
had barely lasted six years, when a motion for its re- 
peal was introduced by the Earl of Findlater, in the 
English House of Lords. The numbers for and against 
the repeal were so nearly equal that the motion was 
only defeated by four proxies. 
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The Scotch lost their parliament, but the commercial 
provisions of the Union opened a door that had pre- 
viously been closed against their industry and enterprise. 
They began, at first rather slowly, to avail of their new 
privileges ; and their nation has in our own day made 
the most of the solitary boon which the Union contained. 
It is quite true that they obtained that boon by the 
Union ; but it is quite probable that they might have 
obtained it without a Union, as the Irish did in 1779. 
In some period of England's difficulty or embarrass- 
ment, she might have been glad to purchase Scotch 
assistance and support by conceding freedom of trade. 

Mr. Lecky compares, or rather contrasts, the Scotch 
and Irish Unions. The Scotch gained free trade in 
exchange for their Parliament. But the Irish gained 
free trade in 1779 without surrendering their Parlia- 
ment. England had something to give Scotland as the 
price of the surrender. She had nothing to give Ireland. 
" The years," sots Mr. Lecky, "between 1779 and the 
rebellion of 1798 were probably the most prosperous in 
Irish history; and the generation that followed the 
Union was one of the most miserable." 

The following passage is not more eloquent than 
true: — 

"The sacrifice of nationality was extorted by the most enor- 
mous corruption in the history of representative institutions. It 
was demanded by no considerable section of the Irish people. It 
was accompanied by no signal political or material benefit that 
could mitigate or counteract its unpopularity, and it was effected 
without a dissolution, in opposition to the votes of the immense 
majority of the representatives of the counties and considerable 
towns, and to innumerable addresses from every part of the 
country. Can any impartial man be surprised that such a measure, 
carried in such a manner, should have proved unsuccessful P " 

Mr Lecky might have added that all the machinery 
of corruption, gigantic as it was, would have failed to 
achieve the Irish Union, if the country had not been 
lashed into rebellion by the machinations of the 
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Government, whose object was to revive and exas- 
perate party and sectarian animosities ; to obtain a 
pretext for martial law and military violence ; and 
thus to lay prostrate the constitutional strength of the 
nation, which, if free and unmolested, would have risen 
with resistless force in defence of the Irish Constitu- 
tion. Lord Holland declared that the actions of Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald had his full approval, as his country 
" was bleeding under one of the hardest tyrannies our 
times had witnessed." In fact, it required an elaborate 
policy of persecution to counteract the growing fusion 
of the different races in Ireland into one body, animated 
by the sacred spirit of common nationality. At the 
beginning of the century, when confiscations were 
recent, and when the new proprietors were in con- 
stant fear of dispossession, penal laws were passed, as 
much to fortify the Protestant garrison in their acqui- 
sitions, as to gratify sectarian hatred. But as time 
advanced, the Protestant garrison began to discover 
that they were Irish. Aggressions made by England 
on their interests necessarily produced a spirit of resist- 
ance, and threw them gradually into something like 
union with their Catholic fellow-countrymen. The 
change is thus described by Mr. Lecky : — 

" Few legislative bodies ever exhibited a more savage intole- 
rance than the Irish Parliament in the first quarter of the 
eighteenth century. In the last quarter of the same century the 
Irish Parliament showed itself far more liberal in its dealings 
with Catholics than the Parliament of England ; and measures, 
which would have been utterly impossible in England, were 
carried with scarcely perceptible difficulty in Ireland." 

This noble spirit of tolerance, this growing amalga- 
mation of Catholics and Protestants into one compact 
national body, would not have suited Pitt's designs 
against Ireland. If it were allowed to go on, if 
sectarian jealousies were obliterated, if thorough con- 
fidence in each other were permitted to supersede 
ancient hatreds, the combined inhabitants of Ireland 
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would have proved too strong for the statesman whose 
object was to overthrow the Irish Parliament. Accord- 
ingly, the system which Burke calls the outlawry of 
the Catholics was adopted and encouraged. Crimes 
against the people were committed with impunity — 
murders, burnings, and various other outrages, all 
which Grattan charged on the guilty connivance of 
the Government. The regime of the Sirrs, the Beres- 
f ords, the Sandyses was encouraged, and when the 
sanguinary anarchy had reached the desired point, the 
preparations for the Union were deemed complete. A 
pretext had been thus created for the introduction into 
Ireland of an overwhelming military force, sufficient to 
check any popular opposition to that measure. Mr. 
Lecky says that the Government, by impressing a 
belief that the Union would be immediately followed 
by Catholic emancipation, obtained some ecclesiastical 
support. It is indeed true that ten Catholic prelates 
were deluded by this expectation ; but their credulity 
must have been excessive when they placed any reliance 
on the promises of statesmen who were engaged in a 
scheme so nefarious as the extinction of our national 
legislature : a scheme which involved a flagrant breach 
of the public faith pledged to Ireland by the British 
Government in the international transactions of 1782 
and 1783. To trust promises made by such men may 
have shown the simplicity of the dove, but none of the 
wisdom of the serpent. Pitt is sometimes eulogised as 
having had large and liberal views with respect to the 
Catholics. To us it seems pretty clear that his occasional 
utterances in favour of Emancipation were insincere. At 
any rate his later actions were in harmony with his early 
anti-Catholic opinions. We learn from " Grattan's Life 
(vol. v., page 183, note), that on the 7th October, 1784, 
Pitt expressed his desire to support such " a prudent 
and temperate reform of Parliament ... as may 
unite the Protestant interest in excluding the Catholics 
from any share in the representation or the Govern- 
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ment of the country." Just ten years later, in October, 
1794, he pretended to Grattan that his Government 
would support Catholic Emancipation ; but at the same 
time he privately told Lord Westmoreland that the 
Catholic Bill should not pass, and that the removal of 
the Beresford faction from office should not take place. 
Lord Westmoreland, in April, 1795, divulged this fact 
in Parliament, as the period for introducing the measure 
of the Union approached. 

"The Government," says Mr. Lecky, "intimated to the leading 
Catholics that they would be in favour of Emancipation if the 
Union were carried. . . . But no sooner had the Union been 
carried, than it appeared that the ministers were not even agreed 
in desiring Emancipation ; that they had not taken a single step 
to overcome the known opposition of the king, and that they were 
prepared to make no considerable sacrifice in favour of the 
Catholics. Pitt resigned office, indeed, when the king refused 
to consent to the measure, but he resumed it within a month, 
and he resumed it on the express understanding that he would 
oppose any attempt to carry Emancipation." 

Thus were the credulous prelates tricked by Pitt and 
his Government. There were Catholics, however, who 
did not share their credulity: Catholics who scorned 
the idea of purchasing any privileges for their co- 
religionists at the price of surrendering Irish legislative 
independence. Among these was Daniel O'Connell ; 
and it is due to his memory to record that he nobly 
stood forward to rescue the Catholic body from the 
imputation of consenting to any such compromise. 
His first public speech was delivered at an anti-Union 
Catholic meeting held in the Royal Exchange on the 
13th January, 1800 ; and to the end of his life he 
faithfully adhered to the principles he then enunciated. 
He complained of the calumny, industriously repeated 
in a thousand quarters, that the Catholics approved of 
" a measure as detestable to them as it was ruinous to 
their country." It was necessary to repel that 
calumny: — 
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* la vain," said be, " did the Catholics individually endeavour to 
resist the torrent. Their future efforts, as individuals, would be 
equally vain and fruitless : they must then oppose it collectively. 
There was another reason why they should come forward as a dis- 
tinct class: a reason which, I confess, has made the greatest im- 
pression on my feelings. Not content with falsely asserting that 
the Catholics favour the extinction of Ireland, this their supposed 

inclination is attributed to the foulest motives It is 

said that the Catholics are ready to sell their country for a price, 
or, what was still more depraved, to abandon it on account of the 
unfortunate animosities which the wretched temper of the times 
has produced. Can we remain silent under so horrible a calumny P 
This calumny is flung on the whole body. It is incumbent on 
the whole body to come forward and contradict it They will 
show every friend of Ireland that the Catholics are incapable of 
selling their country. They will loudly declare that if their 
emancipation were offered for their consent to the measure — even 
were emancipation after the Union a benefit — they would reject 
it with prompt indignation. ... In fine, let every man who 
feels with me proclaim that if the alternative were offered him of 
the Union, or the re-enactment of the Penal Code in all its pristine 
horrors, he would prefer the latter without hesitation as the lesser 
and more sufferable evil; that he would rather confide in the 
justice of his brethren, the Protestants of Ireland, who have 
already liberated him, than lay his country at the feet of 
foreigners." 

So spoke Daniel O'Connell ; and there is no doubt 
that his words expressed the sentiments of the great 
mass of Irish Catholics. After the Union, "the 
Catholics/' says Mr. Lecky, " for some years acted with 
perfect moderation, till it became evident to all men 
that their cause had not only not been assisted, but had 
even been greatly impeded by the Union. Then at last 
O'Connell induced them to change their policy. Duped 
and sacrificed by the English Government, they threw 
themselves into a violent agitation, brought the country 
to the verge of civil war, and obtained emancipation 
from a Tory ministry by the menace of rebellion. Such 
an episode was not likely to pacify the country, or to 
reconcile it to the sacrifice of its nationality ; and it is 
not surprising that the organized agitation that was 
created should have been turned in the direction of 
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repeal, or that the animosity produced by the Union 
should even now be far from extinguished. 

Although Mr. Lecky, as the title of his book an- 
nounces, has dealt chiefly with the eighteenth century, 
yet he is often retrospective ; for he knows that in the 
transactions of past ages are frequently found the 
causes of modern events, and the sources of modern 
feelings and prejudices. He looks back at ancient Ire- 
land, and speaks with affectionate admiration of the 
early civilization which made our country, in one of 
the darkest periods of what are termed the dark ages, 
a refuge of learning and piety. Speaking of the Anglo- 
Norman invasion, he remarks that for centuries the 
English rule, as a living reality, was confined within 
the narrow limits of the Pale ; and he then says : — 

"The hostile power planted iirtbe heart of the nation de- 
stroyed all possibility of central government, while it was itself 
incapable of fulfilling that function. Like a spear-point embedded 
in a living body, it inflamed all around it, and deranged every 
vital function. It prevented the gradual reduction of the island 
by some native Clovis, which would necessarily have taken place 
if the Anglo-Normans had not arrived, and, instead of that peace- 
ful and almost silent amalgamation of races, customs, laws, and 
languages which took place in England, and which is the source 
of many of the best elements in English life and character, the 
two nations remained in Ireland for centuries in hostility." 

It must be remembered that the Norman Conqueror 
of England planted the seat of his government in the 
country he had conquered. England was governed 
from within, not from without ; and notwithstanding 
the intense hostility by which for generations the in- 
vaders and the natives were reciprocally animated, yet 
it was inevitable that as years advanced, and as the 
administrative institutions of England acquired a 
national tone, the various sections of her people should 
ultimately blend into one amalgamated nation under 
the shadow of a resident government and legislature. 

The case of Ireland was in many respects the reverse 
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of this. The passage last quoted from our author 
points out the difference with sufficient clearness. Yet, 
in spite of the difference, there cannot be a doubt that 
the continued existence in Ireland of a national parlia- 
ment, gradually extending its electoral basis, reflecting 
more and more the popular sentiment, and faithfully 
guarding the national interests from external aggression, 
would in time have dispelled all antagonism between 
native and invader, and created an effective bond of 
brotherhood among the several races who inhabited the 
country. That much of this amalgamating process had 
actually taken place is evidenced by the change from 
intolerance to liberality in the character of the Irish 
Parliament, which Mr. Lecky has recorded. Its final 
completion would have speedily arrived, if it had not 
been counteracted by the sinister policy of Pitt. 

Looking back to the reign of Elizabeth, Mr. Lecky 
tells us that the suppression of the native race " was 
carried on with a ferocity that surpassed that of Alva 
in the Netherlands, and was hardly exceeded by any 
page in the bloodstained annals of the Turks." 

Of the governmental operations of that day, he pre- 
sents us with some illustrative instances : — 



" A deliberate attempt was made by a servant of the British 
Government to assassinate in time of peace the great Irish leader, 
Shane O'Neill, by a present of poisoned wine : and although the 
attempt failed, and the assassin was detected and arrested, he was 
at once liberated by the Government. Essex accepted the hos- 
pitality of Sir Brian O'Neill. After a banquet, when the Irish 
chief had retired unsuspiciously to rest, the English general sur- 
rounded the house with soldiers, captured his host, with his wife 
and brother, sent them all to Dublin for execution, and massacred 
the whole body of his friends and retainers. An English officer, 
a friend of the Viceroy, invited seventeen Irish gentlemen to supper, 
and when they rose from table had them all stabbed. A Catnolic 
Archbishop named Hurley fell into the hands of the English 
authorities, and before they sent him to the gallows they tortured 
him to extort confessions of treason by one of the most horrible 
torments human nature can endure— by roasting his feet with fire. 
But these isolated episodes, by diverting the mind from the broad 
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features of the war, serve rather to diminish than enhance its 
atrocity. The war, as conducted by Care w, by Gilbert, by Pelham , 
by Mountjoy, was literally a war of extermination. The slaughter 
of Irishmen was looked upon as literally the slaughter of wild 
beasts. Not only the men, out even the women and children who 
fell into the hands of the English, were deliberately and system- 
atically butchered. Bands of soldiers traversed great tracts of 
country, slaying every living thing they met The sword was not 
found sufficiently expeditious, but another method proved much 
more efficacious. Year after year, over a great part of Ireland, 
all means of human subsistence were destroyed, no quarter was 
given to the prisoners who surrendered, and the whole population 
was skilfully and steadily starved to death." 

The green corn was systematically cut down, the 
cattle dnven off, the houses burned, and massacre and 
universal devastation followed the footsteps of the 
English power. The Lord President of Munster, for 
instance, assures us that having heard the Minister 
fugitives were harboured in certain parts of that pro- 
vince, he directed his troops thither, "burnt all the 

houses and corn, taking great preys and 

harassing the country, killed all mankind that were 
found therein." Thence he went to other parts, where 
" he did the like, not leaving behind him man or beast, 
corn or cattle, except such as had been conveyed into 
castles." (Pacata Hibernia, pp. 189, 190.) The Pro- 
testant historian, Leland, observes that where the 
agentsof the English Government hadnotyet penetrated, 
the "rebels," as he calls them, "had established an un- 
usual regularity and plenty." A fact that disproves the 
accusation of idleness and thrif tlessness so often brought 
against the Irish of that day ; as the qualities of in- 
dustry and thrift were indispensably required to es- 
tablish regularity and plenty. 

Mr. Lecky is a Protestant; but his theological 
opinions do not in the least degree warp his judgment 
of the horrors he narrates. He regrets that the de- 
finite adoption of Protestantism by the English nation 
should have been contemporaneous with those horrors. 
He considers it very natural that under the then exist- 
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ing circumstances, the Irish should have continued in 
the Catholic faith; and he somewhat cynically says 
that " the new religion, as represented by a Carew or 
an Essex, was far from prepossessing to their -eyes." 
He has been very successful in exposing the clever 
chicanery of Mr. Froude, who, although collecting and 
aggravating in his English in Ireland whatever could 
be said against the Irish people, and reducing in that 
book the English atrocities to a minimum, was yet, in 
his History of England, obliged to record some facts 
which curiously contrast with his historical theories. 
For instance, our author cites from Froude's History 
the following admissions : — 

" The suppression of the Catholic services, enforced wherever 
the English had power, and hanging before the people as a calamity 
sure to follow as the limits of that power were extended, created 
a weight of animosity which no other measures could have pro- 
duced, and alone, perhaps, made the problem of Irish administra- 
tion hopelessly insoluble." 

Again: — 

" The language of the Archbishop of Oashel to Cardinal Alciati 
shows that before the Government attempted to force a religion 
on them which had not a single honest advocate in the whole 
nation, there was no incurable disloyalty. If they were left with 
their own lands, their own laws, and their own creed, the chiefs ~ 
were willing to acknowledge the English sovereign. " 

Quoting these admissions, Mr. Lecky adds the fol- 
lowing citation from Froude : — 

" The Irish were not to be blamed if they looked to the Pope, 
to Spain, to France, to any friend in earth or heaven to deliver 
them from a power which discharged no single duty that rulers 
owe to subjects." 

And yet, in his English in Ireland, " the same writer," 
says Mr. Lecky, " represents the same rebellions as the 
unprovoked manifestations of incurable ingratitude." 
Coming to the civil war of 1641, our author gives a 
graphic summary of the causes which forced the Irish 
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people to take up arms in their own defence. The long 
series of encroachments on their landed rights and on 
their religion, the manifest design of the governing 
classes to exterminate their race, left them no other 
alternative than submission to the most atrocious 
tyranny, or an armed effort to protect their vital rights. 
Mr. Lecky asserts that there is no rebellion in history 
of which the causes are more abundantly attested, and 
more irresistible. "The reader," he says, " must form 
his own judgment of the writer (Mr. Froude) who, 
with a full knowledge of these facts, has published the 
following as a true account of the rebellion of 1641 : 
' The Catholics were indulged to the uttermost, and 
therefore rebelled/ " (Froude's English in Ireland, i., 
p. 89.) 

Our author examines with much acuteness, and with 
judicial impartiality, the allegations on both sides con- 
cerning the crimes committed during that disastrous 
civil war. When it is remembered that the Irish rose 
to defend themselves against extirpation, it is not 
matter of surprise that all the hatred of race and of 
creed was unchained. Lord Clarendon's story of a 
sudden, general, and preconcerted massacre, perpetrated 
by the Irish at the very outset of the civil war, is dis- 
missed by Mr. Lecky as being utterly and absolutely 
false. It is quite incompatible with contemporaneous 
accounts of the acts of the Irish, written at the time 
by their bitterest enemies. The enormous fictions of 
the writers who set down the victims of this imaginary 
massacre at 40,000, at 150,000, at 200,000, and at 
300,000, are presented to the reader as samples of the 
calumnious exaggerations which found ready acceptance 
with the English people. 

While, however, Mr. Lecky rejects the monstrous 
figments of Clarendon, Temple and others, he shows 
no disposition to deny or to conceal such crimes as were 
actually committed by our countrymen. As the civil 
war went on, the passions of men became exasperated 
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to a pitch of frenzy. Mr. Lecky reminds the reader 
that there was an unbounded opportunity for private 
vengeance in a country where a recent and gigantic 
confiscation, the recent intrusion of bitterly hostile ad- 
venturers who were planted in the lands of the despoiled 
owners, and a recent civil war conducted with singular 
ferocity, had made private hatreds particularly savage 
•and tenacious. " Only a few years," he says, " had 
elapsed since the confiscations of James I., and ever 
since they had taken place the alien race had been 
steadily encroaching by force or fraud upon the old 
inhabitants." Under such circumstances, it would have 
been miraculous if the wronged and trampled natives 
had not often retaliated savagely on the intruders. 
Instances of murders committed by them are candidly 
recorded by Mr. Lecky, who, while he demonstrates 
the incredibility of the English accounts of the out- 
break, gives full prominence to such crimes as can be 
laid with truth to their charge. This portion of his 
work is well worth the careful study of all who wish 
to arrive at a correct judgment on a period of our 
annals that has been systematically misrepresented by 
a crowd of hostile writers. Mr. Lecky considers the 
estimate of the Rev. Doctor Warner, a Fellow of 
Trinity College, as being probably more correct than 
that of any of his predecessors, and he cites the fol- 
lowing passage from Warner's History of the Cimt 
War :— 

* The number of people killed, upon positive evidence collected 
in two years after the insurrection oroke out, adding them all to- 
gether, amounts only to 2,109 ; on the report of other Protestants, 
1,619 more ; and on the report of some of the rebels, a further 
number of 800, the whole making 4,028. Besides these murders, 
there is in the same collection " (viz., the depositions preserved in 
Trinity College), "evidence on the report of others, of 8,000 
killed bv ill-usage ; and if we should allow that the cruelties of 
the Irisn out of war extended to these numbers — which consider- 
ing the nature of several of the depositions, I think in my con- 
science we cannot — yet, to be impartial, we must allow that there 
is no pretence for laying a greater number to their charge." 
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Warner quotes Father Walshe as having computed 
the number of murdered at about 8,000. 

The total, at the smallest, is horrible ; but not only 
is it vastly smaller than the numbers given by 
Clarendon, Temple, and Hume and others, but it sinks 
into comparative insignificance when contrasted with 
the enormous massacres committed on the Irish by the 
agents of Elizabeth's government. Nay, even 3 we 
accept the doubtful statement that the Irish homicides 
out of war reached 8,000, that number does not very 
much exceed the number of Irish whom Sir William 
Cole boasts that his single regiment had starved to 
death; of which exploit, says Leland, "we find the 
following hideous article recorded by the historian 
Borlase, with particular satisfaction and triumph : 
' Starved and famished of the vulgar sort, whose goods 
were seized on by this regiment, seven thousand/ " 
(Leland, book v., chap. 5, note.) 

We observe that Mr. Lecky gives several instances 
of humane and considerate conduct on the part of the 
Irish Catholics to the Protestants. Our limits preclude 
our following his account of the atrocities of Cromwell ; 
but of the enduring result on Irish feeling of those 
atrocities, he says : — 

" The name of Cromwell even now acts as a spell upon the Irish 
mind, and hasa powerful and living influence in sustaining the hatred 
both of England and Protestantism. The massacre of Drogheda 
acquired a deeper horror and special significance from the saintly 
professions and the religious phraseology of its perpetrators, and 
the town where it took place is to the present day distinguished 
in Ireland by the vehemence of its Catholicism." 

Our author defends the Irish Parliament of 1689 
from the aspersions of Lord Macaulay. By one act, 
which, as he observes, was far in advance of the age, 
that parliament, chiefly composed of Catholics, estab- 
lished perfect religious liberty in Ireland. We have 
not space to follow Mr. Lecky's analysis of its proceed- 
ings. He admits that the Act of Attainder was in 

S 19 
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some respects censurable. But it was matched by an 
analogous Bill of Attainder introduced in the Williamite 
interest into the English House of Commons on June 
20th, 1689. That Bill passed the Commons, and was 
returned by the Lords with some amendments, which 
the prorogation of parliament deprived the Commons 
of an opportunity of considering. In a note (ii., 195), 
Mr. Lecky remarks that Lord Macaulay, who expends 
much indignation on the Jacobite Act of Attainder 
passed by the Irish Parliament, is totally silent re- 
garding the precisely similar Williamite JBill of At- 
tainder which passed the English House of Commons, 
and of which the final enactment was merely prevented 
by a prorogation. His lordship makes no allusion to it, 
although he minutely relates most of the proceedings 
of the parliament into which it was introduced. 

It is needless to say that Mr. Lecky treats the whole 
Penal Code in the spirit of Edmund Burke and Henry 
Grattan. His account of the social and political con- 
dition of our country during its continuance is in the 
highest degree instructive. His brilliant pen traces 
the operation of that code in its numberless ramifica- 
tions ; and he winds up this portion of his narrative by 
remarking that one of the results of the laws that were 
intended to crush Catholicism in Ireland was, that after 
a few years the Catholics increased in a greater ratio 
than any other portion of the population. 

That the legal persecution of the Catholics during a 
great part of the eighteenth century, was highly pre- 
judical to the material and industrial progress of Ireland 
is, of course, undeniable. But in spite of that tre- 
mendous obstacle to national prosperity, our author 
shows the beneficial influence of a resident legislative, 
although clouded by bigotry and crippled in its func- 
tions by the British Government The following pas- 
sage is important : — 

" A parliament, representing almost exclusively a single class in 
a country where religious disqualifications and recent confiscations 
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made class divisions very profound, was naturally on many 
occasions exceedingly selfish and arbitrary. But au assembly of 
resident landlords can hardly fail to take a real interest in the 
material welfare of their country, or to bring a large amount of 
valuable experience to legislation. Many measures of practical, 
unobtrusive utility were passed, and a real check was put upon 
the extravagance of the executive. Had there been no parliament 
— had the whole revenues of the country remained under the control 
of such statesmen as Newcastle or Walpole — there can be no reason- 
able doubt that the condition of Ireland would have been much 
worse. Some tens of thousands of pounds were annually squandered 
in scandalous pensions or sinecures j but still taxation was mode- 
rate, and it had little tendency to increase. A very able English- 
man, who was Chief Secretary under Lord Townshend, has 
observed that since the first year of George II., for the space of 
fifty years, the onlv additional taxes imposed on Ireland were some 
inconsiderable duties, appropriated to the interest and principal of 
the debt, and some small duties, the produce of which was speci- 
fically assigned to the encouragement of tillage, or some parti- 
cular branch of Irish trade or manufacture." 

In our notice of this able and valuable book, we have 
found ourselves chiefly attracted by those portions that 
concern our own country. Of course we have copious 
details of English foreign and domestic policy. The 
characters of Marlborough, Oxford, Bolingbroke, the 
elder Fox, the elder Pitt, Walpole, Chesterfield, and 
other leading Englishmen, are graphically sketched in 
connection with the narrative of their actions. There 
is an acute and entertaining dissertation on the national 
debt, in which the advantages and evils of that great 
national burthen are discussed. There is a dissertation 
on English aristocracy as contrasted with aristocracy 
on the Continent. There are some curious and interest- 
ing statistics of the growth and great prevalence of 
drunkenness in London, and in other parts of England. 
The figures which show the increase of that accursed 
vice between 1684 and 1735, are the following : — In 
the former year the average of British spirits distilled, 
is set down at 527,000 gallons ; in the latter year it had 
risen to 5,394,000 gallons. "Retailers of gin were 
accustomed to hang out painted boards announcing that 
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their customers could be made drunk for a penny, and 
dead drunk for twopence, and should have straw for 
nothing ; and cellars strewn with straw were accordingly- 
provided, into which those who had become insensible 
were dragged, and where they remained till they had 
sufficiently recovered to renew their orgies." "We are 
also given an account of the atrocious outrages per- 
petuated by young men of the higher classes in the 
streets of London on unprotected passengers of both 
sexes ; those committed against women combining in- 
decency with brutality. Every phase of English life 
during the century is delineated with more or less ful- 
ness, and in every case with evident knowledge of the 
subject. The deadness of religious feeling, the prevalent 
scepticism, the general laxity of morals that pervaded 
England, are illustrated in several cases by personal 
anecdote. Addison, notwithstanding his Protestant 
and English prejudices, is candid enough to declare in 
the 37th number of the Freeholder, that the spiritual 
condition of England was much worse than that of the 
adjacent Catholic nations. His words are worlh 
quoting : — 

" It is," he says, "a melancholy reflection that our country, which 
in times of Popery was called the Nation of Saints, should now 
have lees appearance of religion in it than any other neighbouring 
state or kingdom ; whether they be such as continue still immersed 
in the errors of the Church of Rome, or such as are recovered out 
of them. This is a truth that is obvious to everyone who has been 
conversant in foreign part8. ,, 

Dean Swift, in his Letter to a Young Clergyman, 
written in 1720, says : — 

u It is allowed on all hands that the people of England are more 
corrupt in their morals than any other nation at this day under the 
sun." 

To this deplorable condition of morals, the corrupt 
example of the Court, and the writings of deistical 
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authors, effectively contributed. The social position of 
the English clergy was depressed to a wretchedly low 
level. The flood of immorality that overwhelmed the 
nation on the restoration of King Charles the Second, 
had, in the previous century, done much to bring the 
clerical profession into contempt; and it seems clear 
that the national morals had displayed no improvement 
in the reigns of the first two Q-eorges. The clergy were 
treated as an inferior class ; treated, says our author, as 
upper menials ; "they lived on familiar terms with the 
servants, were made the butts of the squire, and of his 
children, were dismissed from the dinner-table as soon as 
the pastry appeared ; and if they had not already formed 
a connection with the cook and the housemaid, they often 
closed their career by purchasing some small living at the 
expense of a marriage with the cast-off mistress of their 
patron. ,, 

As an instance of aristocratic contempt of the clerical 
order, there is an anecdote told of a nobleman — we 
think a Lord Sandwich — who had trained a monkey, 
dressed up in canonicals, to jabber something intended 
to ridicule grace before dinner. It is added, that a 
clergyman who was present immediately quitted the 
company and the house, saying, that his presence was 
evidently needless, as his lordship had provided him- 
self with an appropriate chaplain. 

To counteract the prevailing irreligion and infidelity, 
"Wesley, the founder of Methodism, and his celebrated 
coadjutor, Whitefield, commenced an agitation to which 
is rendered full justice in Mr. Lecky's narrative. 
Differing, as we must necessarily do, from the special 
theological opinions of these men, it is bare justice to 
admit that they were eminently earnest, eminently self- 
denying, eninently indefatigable, and gifted with a 
very rare amount of that species of eloquence which is 
best calculated to excite sympathetic enthusiasm in vast 
audiences. To rouse men s souls from total indifference 
to eternity, to force home into their consciences that the 
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inevitable judgment that awaits mankind is of all 
concerns the most important — these were most honour- 
able labours, and in numerous instances wakened up 
the profligate, the worldling, the unbeliever, to a con- 
sciousness that his immortal soul, on which he had not 
hitherto bestowed a thought, was destined to an eternity 
of unspeakable happiness or torment. But, mixed up 
with much that was good, there was a large amount of 
absurdity, and also of anti-Catholic bigotry. With 
regard to the latter, Wesley denied salvation to the 
Catholics, who, he said, could not expect to be saved, 
according to the terms of our Saviour's covenant. 
And he was also their bitter political enemy, having 
even opposed the toleration 01 their Churcn. With 
regard to methodistic absurdities, Mr. Lecky remarks 
that methodist sermons were especially preached to the 
nerves ; and, he adds, that a more appalling system of 
religious terrorism, or one better fitted to unhinge a 
tottering intellect, than that of the early methodist 
preachers, has seldom existed. Instances are given of 
insane extravagances, which recall to our minds the ex- 
traordinary roarings, screamings, epileptic fits, and frantic 
exclamations, produced in Belfast a few years ago by 
what was termed a religious revival. Among the singular 
impressions resulting from enthusiasm, we are told of 
the fancy entertained by one Grimshaw, who relates, 
that being seized with a sudden dizziness, he found him- 
self in a dark narrow passage, divided by a wall from 
hell, when he overheard the First and Second Persons 
of the Trinity disputing about his fate, The former 
said that he should be damned ; but the latter took the 
opposite side, and prevailed in securing his salvation. 
We are given a good many methodist miracles ; we are 
told of the intensely real zeal of some of the leaders of 
the sect, and the profligate hypocrisy of others. The 
established clergy at first resented their initiatory 
labours as an unwarranted intrusion on the preserves of 
the Anglican Church. Some rural parsons, however, 
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did not seem to trouble their heads about the new 
doctrines, provided that their parochial revenues were 
undiminished. We have met an anecdote of a country- 
rector, whose flock were attracted by~a methodist mis- 
sionary to so great an extent as to leave his church 
almost empty. The clerk deplored their desertion. 
"Ah! sir, he sorrowfully said to the rector, "our 
people are all going over the hill to their new-fangled 
preacher." "Aye, John," responded the reverend 
gentleman, " but did you see any of my tithes going 
over the hillP" "No, sir," answered John. His 
reverence seemed quite satisfied. 

In Mr. Lecky's work there is so much that is excellent 
that we have little disposition to point out defects. We 
think that in his account of the Irish Parliament, he 
ought to have made mention of the different occasions 
on which it affirmed its constitutional independence, in 
the reigns of Henry IV., Henry VI., Henry VIII., 
and Charles I. This he has not done. He, however, 
records that the parliament of King James II. repealed 
Poyning's law, and asserted its own legislative inde- 
pendence ; and he adds that if the position thus asserted 
could have been maintained, Ireland would have been 
saved from at least some of those commercial restric- 
tions which a few years later reduced her to a state of 
abject wretchedness. 

Of Catholicity, he says that it never can be looked on 
merely as a religion. "It is a great and highly- 
organized kingdom, recognizing no geographical 
frontiers, governed by a foreign sovereign, pervading 
temporal politics with its manifold influence, and 
attracting to itself much of the enthusiasm which would 
otherwise flow in national channels." 

Much of this may be said of Protestantism. 
Not, however, the whole of it. Protestantism is 
generally a republic, or rather many republics ; not 
a kingdom. In its missionary as well as its political 
aspect, it disregards geographical frontiers. Th§ 
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protestant maohinations of Elizabeth on the con- 
tinent are one instance in point out of many. Politics 
have as largely been pervaded by the temporal 
influence of Protestantism, as by that of Catholicity. 
And in Ireland, notwithstanding such illustrious ex- 
ceptions as Grattan, Curran and some others, and not- 
withstanding the grand patriotic movement headed by 
Protestants in 1782, it is unhappily true that as a rule 
Protestantism among us has attracted to itself much of 
the enthusiasm which would otherwise flow in national 
channels. 

We cannot take leave of Mr. Lecky without offering 
him our hearty acknowledgments for his generous and 
conclusive defence of the Irish Catholic Church from 
one of the basest of Froude's calumnies, namely, the 
charge brought by that writer against the catholic 
bishops and priests of the last century of encouraging 
the abduction of protestant heiresses by catholic 
bachelors. Mr. Lecky's defence of our clergy is search- 
ing and thorough. Abductions there certainly were, 
and in a state of society which wicked laws had ren- 
dered lawless, it is no wonder that they were tolerably 
numerous. But Mr. Lecky shows, not only that there 
is not a single iota of evidence to inculpate the catholic 
priesthood with complicity in those offences, but he 
brings proofs of their being the subject of fierce episcopal 
denunciation. Protestants were found among the ab- 
ductors. A startling abduction was committed in June, 
1756, by Mr. Henry Grady, a Limerick gentleman, who 
rushed into the protestant church in the town of 
Tipperary, in the middle of divine service, accompanied 
by an armed party. He called out that anyone who 
stirred would be shot, struck the clergyman, the Rev. 
John Armstrong, with a hanger, cut through his surplice 
and gown, and hastening to the seat occupied by Miss 
Susanna Grove, dragged her out of the church. His 
party then retired slowly with their faces turned and 
their guns presented towards the congregation, shut 
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and locked the door of the church, and carried off the 
key. As a set-off. against Irish abductions, Protestant 

^ or Catholic, Mr. Lecky gives copious details of the 
scandalous prevalence in England of what were called 
Fleet marriages. 

But we have overstepped our limits, and must con- 
clude with a hope of again soon meeting our author in 
that field of literature in which he has displayed many 

ii of the best qualities that should distinguish a historian 
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DISESTABLISHMENT OF THE STATE 
CHURCH IN IRELAND. 

[On the 29th December. 1864, a meeting was held in the Rotunda, 
Dublin, for the furtherance of certain national objects, one of 
which, the Disestablishment of the State Church in Ireland, was 
committed to the advocacy of Archbishop (afterwards Cardinal) 
Cullen and Mr. Daunt. The speech of the latter was published 
by the Liberation Society as a pamphlet, from which the fol- 
lowing report is reprinted.] 

Mb, Daunt rose and spoke to the following effect : — I 
have a resolution to submit to this meeting, affirmatory 
of the gross injustice inflicted on Ireland by the alien 
Church Establishment, and of the necessity of getting 
rid of that injustice. I should state at the outset that 
what we demand is, that the Ecclesiastical State reve- 
nues of Ireland should be secularised, and applied by 
the State to public purposes, of general utility to the 
nation — subject, of course, to the vested interests of all 
existing holders of ecclesiastical benefices. It is, I am 
glad to say, quite needless to import any matter of doc- 
trinal controversy into this question. I have, of course, 
my own theological convictions ; but it is unnecessary 
to obtrude them here. Whether a man be Catholic, or 
Episcopalian-Protestant, or Dissenter, he must, if he 
be impartial and intelligent, admit that there is some- 
thing that shocks his conscientious instincts in the 
monopoly of the whole church property of a nation by 
the pastors of a small minority of that nation. Ireland 
is the only country in the world in which this gigantic 
wrong exists. If it did not exist among ourselves — if 
use had not familiarised us with its enormity — if we 
heard of it for the first time as existing in some distant 
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land, we could not possibly believe the story. It is 
observable that, in this respect, there is one rule for 
Ireland, and another rule for all other countries con- 
nected with the British Crown. I remember that when, 
in December, 1857, a discussion arose in the House of 
Lords concerning the best mode of propagating Chris- 
tianity in India, the Earl of Derby, in the strongest 
manner, deprecated the intervention of the State. His 
words were — " If you wish to place an insuperable bar 
against the spread of Christianity in India, put the 
governing body in the position of intervention." In 
another portion of the same speech he said — " Any Go- 
vernment encouragement of missionary labours in India 
would be a most certain impediment to the advance- 
ment of Christianity in that empire." From this it is 
plain that his lordship would not force a Christian State 
Church upon the heathens of India. But he would 
force a Protestant State Church upon the Catholics of 
Ireland. The injustice which would be quite too mon- 
strous to inflict upon the heathen worshippers of Jug- 
gernaut, is, nevertheless, quite good enough for the 
Irish worshippers of Christ. 

England has committed many a black crime in India. 
But there is one crime she has not committed there — 
she has not seized the property of the Indians to sup- 
port a religion in which they do not believe. That 
crime she has reserved for Ireland. But if England 
has committed this injustice, it is consolatory to know 
that from Englishmen we are encouraged to expect 
hearty and active assistance in our efforts to obtain 
redress. The imposition of an alien Church Establish- 
ment in Ireland was an essential portion of the tradi- 
tionary English policy of plundering and enslaving 
the natives of this country. But there is a powerful 
and growing confederation in England of men who 
have formed themselves into a society for the liberation 
of religion from State control and State patronage. 
They stretch forth to us the right hand of fellowship ; 
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they feel acutely lor our wrongs, and have frequently 
expressed their astonishment at our inertness. Their 
adherents are counted by millions. I have brought 
their programme under the notice of some of the most 
distinguished members of the Irish Catholic hierarchy ; 
and I trust that, with their assistance, our efforts shall 
terminate in the triumph of justice. 

I have quoted Lord Derby ; let me now quote the 
following passage from his gifted son, Lord Stanley. In 
a speech at Lynn, in 1856, on the subject of church-rate 
abolition, Lord Stanley said : — 

" I think the change is doubly important, not only on account of 
the intrinsic merits of the case, but because it will afford us the 
first trial, the first practical experiment of that principle of self- 
support in religious matters, which, whether we like it or no, 
whether we approve it or no, whether we think it the best pos- 
sible system or no, seems likely, perhaps certain, in the inevitable 
progress of public events, to be the principle of the next gene- 
ration." 

Mark Lord Stanley's words, and let them sink deep 
into the minds of all who look upon the removal of the 
Irish State Church grievance as beyond our strength. 
Lord Stanley says the eventual triumph of Voluntary- 
ism is involved in the inevitable progress of events. 
We are here this day to celebrate that progress. There 
is another observation in the passage I have quoted from 
Lord Stanley which merits our notice. He says that the 
abolition of Church rates in England, will give the 
members of the English Church the first trial, the first 
practical experiment of the principle of Voluntaryism. 
Now, we Irish Catholics have had more than three 
hundred years' trial of the principle of Voluntaryism ; 
and I proudly and gladly proclaim that we are tho- 
roughly satisfied with it. Catholicity has held her 
ground and enlarged her boundaries, supported solely 
by the voluntary offerings of her children. Noble 
churches, convents, monasteries, schools, diocesan col- 
leges, are daily coming into existence. The Catholic 
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Hierarchy and priesthood have a decent and sufficient 
support— a support that suffices for men who know that 
their mission in this world is to save souls, and not to 
amass wealth. How is all this done — how are these 
majestic buildings erected — how is the priesthood sus- 
tained ? By the free, voluntary gifts of the Catholics 
of Ireland. When I behold these results of the volun- 
tary principle, when I see the fresh, vigorous life of 
Catholicity developed by the operation of that principle, 
I solemnly pray heaven that, in no revolution of ages, 
may the Irish catholic church be cursed with State 
support, or otherwise sustained than by the contribu- 
tions of her faithful members, frankly, piously, and 
generously given. Catholicity has thriven so well upon 
the voluntary system that it would be a very perilous 
experiment to exchange that system, were it in our 
power, for a system of State endowment. Moreover, 
we have the results of State endowment before our 
eyes. Can it be said that the Protestant Church in 
Ireland has thriven with three centuries of State sup- 
port, as well as ours has thriven without it? The 
Catholics are shown, by the last census, to be in a larger 
proportion to the Protestants, even notwithstanding the 
exodus, than they were 120 or 130 years ago. Not 
to go into minute details, the Anglican Protestants in 
Ireland are at present to the Catholics only as about 
one in seven ; and if we add to the Catholics, the Pres- 
byterians, and the other dissenting sects, the members 
of the endowed State Church are not quite in propor- 
tion of one in eight of the unendowed bodies of Chris- 
tians. Such is the numerical result after centuries of 
State support. With such a remarkable and instruc- 
tive contrast between the State Church and its rivals, 
we certainly have no temptation to desire an endow- 
ment for the catholic religion. I am anxious to be 
explicit on this point for two reasons. In the first 
place we are bound to proclaim our principles — the 
principles of Voluntaryism. In the second place, sound 
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policy requires that we should not incur the suspicion 
of looking to any share of the Ecclesiastical State re- 
venues for the catholic Church. If a shadow of doubt 
were suffered to exist in this matter, the English Volun- 
taries could not, would not, and ought not to give us 
their powerful assistance. 

And now, having reminded the meeting of the com- 
parative position of the Anglicans and the Catholics, 
I ask the sincere and conscientious members of the 
Established Church whether they are afraid to put their 
religion to the test which the catholic Church has 
triumphantly stood P "Will they say that, whilst the 
catholic Church can securely rest upon the firm basis of 
its truth, the protestant Church cannot stand unless it 
is propped on State crutches P Their divines proclaim 
that their religion is better and purer than that of the 
Catholics. Surely, then, to say the least, they ought to 
be as well able as the Catholics to dispense with State 
assistance. They should afford to fling to the winds an 
endowment which was shamelessly dishonest in its 
origin, which is equally dishonest in its continuance, 
and which has failed to effect any one of the Christian 
results which the advocates of State Churches allege 
that those institutions are intended and calculated to 
produce. 

The anti-Irish State Church quartered on this country 
is a robbery of the Catholics It commenced its exist- 
ence by robbing them. The Church property of Ire- 
land was founded by Catholics for catholic purposes. 
The diversion of that property from the catholic to the 
protestant Church in the sixteenth century threw upon 
the catholics the pecuniary burthen of supporting out 
of their own pockets the catholic clergy who had pre- 
viously been supported by the State. Hence it is clear, 
in the first place, that the existing anti-Irish State 
Church is a pecuniary burden on the Catholics to the 
full extent of the money they pay to their own Church 
and their own clergy. In the second place, we must 
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recollect that the Church property was, and is, trust 
property ; and that the Irish Catholics had, and have, 
that species of right to the Church property of Ireland 
which every community has to a trust estate, instituted 
for its benefit by competent grantors. Of this right 
they are defrauded by the present appropriation of that 
property. Its present appropriation is a standing viola- 
tion of the original trust, aggravated in particular in- 
stances by insolent attacks on the catholic religion 
proceeding from the very men who fatten on the ancient 
catholic endowments. Is it not, I ask, inevitable that 
such a state of things should create on the part of the 
Catholics a rankling sense of wrong, and on the part 
of those who profit by the fraud, an arrogant spirit of 
intolerant domination ? 

Why is such an institution as the anti-Irish State 
Church kept up ? Is it for the diffusion of the peculiar 
doctrines which it teaches? For three centuries the 
people who are forced to contribute to its support have 
steadily rejected its teaching. Is it maintained for 
the propagation of good will and brotherly love among 
Irishmen ? Its very existence as the plunderer of the 
Catholics is inevitably productive of animosity and 
strife. For what, then, is it kept up among us P What 
Christian office has it ever fulfilled, or is it possible 
that it ever can fulfil? Mind, I speak not of its 
theology ; I have no concern here with that ; I speak 
of it merely as an endowed institution of the State ; 
and as such it seems to be indisputable that the express 
purpose for which it is cherished and sustained at our 
expense by the English power, is the division and con- 
sequent weakness of the Irish people. It appeals for 
support to some of the basest, blackest passions of the 
human heart. It appeals to the spiritual pride of its 
more intolerant members. It appeals to the political 
hatred and arrogance of those who see in it a monu- 
ment of the former depression of the Catholics, and 
who cherish it on that account. It appeals to the spirit 
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of Orange ascendency ; that spirit which says to the 
Catholics, " We have robbed you, and we will hold 
fast the booty in spite of you." It appeals to the 
sordid spirit of jobbery among a portion of the State 
Church gentry, for whose junior branches it provides 
ample incomes at the public expense. Why then, I 
repeat, is an institution so essentially vicious, so pro- 
ductive of party and sectarian hate, kept up in Ire- 
land by England P Precisely because it is essentially 
vicious, and because it is productive of party and sec- 
tarian hate. These qualities constitute its real value 
in the eyes of English Governments. Without some 
such apple of discord (and it would be hard to find a 
more effectual one), the various Irish parties would 
amalgamate for national objects in a mode quite incom- 
patible with the Anglo-Irish statecraft of divide et 
impera. I most cordially recognise the personal good- 
ness of many of the protestant clergy ; but their indi- 
vidual worth cannot make the State Church a just 
institution, and cannot counteract the social evils of 
its practical working. 

I now proceed to examine some of the pretexts ad- 
vanced in its behalf. I learn, from a speech of my 
friend, Mr. Dillon, that there is a notice on the books 
of the House of Commons of a resolution to the effect 
that, owing to the decrease of the Catholic population, 
and increase of the Protestant population, the Estab- 
lished Church was becoming the Church of the people, 
and, therefore, should not be disturbed. It is false 
that the Protestant population has increased. On the 
contrary, it has decreased. The catholic population, 
however, has decreased, it must be admitted, in a larger 
ratio. In 1841 we were nearly 81 per cent. In 1861, 
we were less than 78 per cent. It is sometimes affirmed 
that the catholic decrease results, at least in part, from 
conversions ; but if we have reason to believe that the 
action of the State Church upon the comparative num- 
bers has been to stimulate bigoted landlords to evict 
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the Catholics whom the apostles of Protestantism failed 
to convert, then, I apprehend that the slight decrease 
of the catholic proportion, instead of affording an 
argument for the preservation of the State Church, 
will rather supply a powerful reason for the disendow- 
ment of so great a social scourge. The causes why our 
people are thinned have been long in operation. I 
have not time to speak of them all ; but I wish to show 
how landlord tyranny and religious intolerance com- 
bine to get rid of the Catholics. I have here an ex- 
tract, from a published letter of the late Mr. Sharman 
Crawford, dated June 7, 1843, to which I beg your 
attention. Mr. Crawford says : — 

"I will show from facts, authenticated from parliamentary 
documents, that a dreadful and heartless persecution is and has 
been going on upon the part of the landlords of Ireland against 
the small holders. I say the landlords of Ireland as a body — at the 
same time I admit that there are many and most honourable excep- 
tions. There are two returns from which I shall take these facts. 
In the second supplement to Appendices D. E. F., of the Irish 
Poor Inquiry Commissioners, a return is given of the civil bill 
ejectments at courts of quarter sessions in Ireland for seven years, 
from 1827 to 1833, both years inclusive. This return gives the 
names of plaintiffs and the number of defendants, and various 
other particulars; but this report has returns from only 19 coun- 
ties out of 32, the whole number of counties in Ireland. There is 
another return made this year to parliament for five years, from 
1838 to 1842, both inclusive. This return gives the number of 
ejectments for all the counties of Ireland, but does not give the 
names of plaintiffs or the number of defendants." 

The number of defendants Mr. Crawford computes, 
by assuming the proportion to be similar to that set 
forth in the previous return; and he then proceeds : — 

" The number of entries being 28,559, the number of defend- 
ants would be 71,397. Each of these defendants is a separate 
occupier, and probably head of a family. Taking the families at 
the usual average of five heads the total number of the popula- 
tion against whom ejectment proceedings have been taken would 
amount to 856,985 souls in the five years, being at the average 

20 
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rate each year of 14,339 families, comprehending 71,394 heads of 
population. But I can show farther, continues Mr. Crawford, 
"that this extermination is going on in a rapidly increasing 
ratio." 

Well might Mr. Crawford call this horrible conduct 
of the exterminating landlords a dreadful and heartless 
persecution. It is not easy to conceive anything more 
calculated to demoralize a population. Three hundred 
and fifty-six thousand souls expelled from their homes 
in five years, and the extermination going on in a 
rapidly increasing ratio! Let us now see how the 
religious element was blended with this crusade against 
the people. Plainly the State Church was not idle. 
I have got here "Pettigrew and Oulton's Almanack 
for 1841/' and I find at page 345 the prospectus of a 
Protestant Tenant Society, under the auspices of Lord 
Lorton, the late Earl of Dunraven, and Lord Ennis- 
killen, who, the prospectus assures us, were associated 
with a numerous body of landed proprietors. I will 
read a few passages from the prospectus : — 

" Where the Established Church once stood, and the pure 
religion of Christ was disseminated, now stands the Popish mass- 
house, pouring forth the soul-destroying doctrines and immorality 
of Maynooth. From these districts all hope of the revival of 
either true religion or civilization, through any other means than 
the replacing a Protestant tenantry, is utterly banished. "What 
more immediately presents itself as an obvious duty to the 
protection of the* Protestant creed and constitution, is the pre- 
vention of the removal of the present Protestant tenantry of 
Ireland through the operation of those well-known causes which 
drive them away from the homes of their brave ancestors, to 
make way for the Papist, who introduces the misery, the super- 
stition, and conspiracy, of which his religion and political creeds 
are so prolific, and which are ultimately brought to bear against 
the constitution of England itself. The Irish Protestant Tenantry 
Society will strenuously labour to meet and counteract this 
destructive course of things. It will exert itself by every law- 
ful means within its reach to retain the Protestant population, 
and to introduce a Protestant tenantry into the districts before 
alluded to/' 
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Now, any person familiar with, the language of the 
proselytising societies, will at once recognize the source 
whence this diabolical manifesto derives its inspiration. 
Can it be believed, after the passages I have read, that 
its authors have the hypocritical effrontery to declare 
they will avoid interference with the Popish tenantry ? 
Much of the document closely resembles, in style and 
matter, the effusions with which many zealous divines 
of the State Church have familiarized the public. The 
extenninators pretend in this document that some 
Protestant tenantry had been banished. If there ever 
were any such Protestant tenantry, I should like to 
know who banished them? Their landlords were 
Protestants; and it is rather hard measure to expel 
the catholic tenants on the pretext that certain pro- 
testant tenants had been driven out by protestant land- 
lords in a former generation. But instead of wasting 
words about those imaginary Protestant tenants, let us 
observe that bitter, ferocious abuse of the catholic 
religion is assigned as a reason for expelling, the 
catholic occupiers. This is what the Catholics get by 
the State Church. The catholic ecclesiastical property 
is seized and handed over to another community ; and 
the reverend gentlemen who have grasped the spoils, 
infuse into the minds of protestant landlords a spirit 
of furious hostility to the plundered catholic people, 
multitudes of. whom have fallen victims to the exter- 
minating operations to which fanatical bigotry supplies 
so powerful a stimulant. The crowbar brigade, as it 
is called, has become a household word amongst us. 
Numbers of State Church divines assail our creed in 
tracts, placards, handbills, sermons, books, employing 
language identical in spirit with the words I nave 
quoted, but often incomparably more abusive* The 
Protestant Tenantry Society apply in practice the 
theological bigotry infused by their reverend instruc- 
tors. In July, 1863, a circular letter was issued from 
the Metropolitan Protestant Hall, urging upon Protes- 
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tant employers that by employing Catholics as domestic 
or farm servants, or by locating them on their lands as 
small farmers or stewards, the protestant employers 
incurred the risk of being assassinated. This circular 
was signed by the Secretary, and is couched in what is 
termed evangelical phraseology. It was meant for 
private circulation — a stab in the dark; but accident 
revealed it to the editor of the Nation, who gave it to 
the world. Now, if Anglican divines consider it their 
duty to poison society with fierce and deadly bigotry, 
it is not just that Ireland should be taxed to remu- 
nerate them for ministrations which are hostile to her 
peace, and which, if universally effective, would render 
the island a pandemonium. The reason I have called 
your attention to the landlord clearances and to the 
sectarian machinations of our adversaries against the 
people, is because these most disgraceful facts help to 
show the true cause why the Catholic proportion has 
fallen three per cent. So that when the champions of 
the State Church next shall boast of the decrease of the 
Catholics, and try to make capital out of it, they may 
be told that, if their Church has any hand in that 
decrease, her complicity in the means whereby it has 
been effected furnishes one of the most conclusive 
arguments against her. In truth they cannot look 
their client straight in the face. Few of them venture 
to assert in express terms that it is decent, honest, or 
rational to quarter a church on a nation that does not 
belong to it. The present condition of the grievance 
apparently perplexes them ; and, instead of a defence 
of it, they tell us something about the fifth or fifteenth 
century, or else they indulge in predictions of the 
future Protestantism of Ireland, the apostles of which 
are the crowbar brigade, the Protestant Tenantry 
Society, and the Secretary of the Metropolitan Protes- 
tant Hall. 

I have been sent some speeches of Mr. Napier, 
Dr. Stopford, Mr. Whiteside, Sir Hugh Cairns, and 
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others, in support of the State Church ; and there is 
something amusing in the efforts of these very able 
men to defend what is essentially indefensible. Dr. 
Stopford and Mr. Whiteside allege, that, inasmuch as 
certain Irish bishops in the sixteenth century became 
Protestants, they were ipso facto entitled to carry the 
Church property along with them into Protestantism. 
Now, I don't stop to wrangle about the historical ques- 
tion as to how many, or how few, of the Irish Catholic 
Bishops at that period embraced Protestantism. But 
I say this — that if every man of them did so, nay, if 
every priest in Ireland did so, their united act could 
not give them the slightest shadow of a title to carry 
into the protestant religion the ecclesiastical property 
that they had acquired on the express condition of 
being faithful to the catholic religion. They had been 
given the Church property in trust for the Catholics of 
Ireland, on the condition of performing for this catholic 
nation the spiritual duties- of catholic bishops and 
priests. If they ceased to perform those duties — if they 
abandoned the Roman Catholic Church, they necessarily 
ceased to fulfil the trust for which they had been given 
the revenues ; and, in ceasing to fulfil the trust, they 
ipso facto forfeited their right to the revenues. If a 
regiment of Wellington's had deserted to Bonaparte at 
Waterloo, it might as well be said that they still were 
entitled to receive British pay, although fighting in the 
service of France. The Catholic bishops, who, according 
to Mr. Whiteside and Dr. Stopford, deserted from Catho- 
licity to Protestantism, had just as little right to retain 
catholic pay when they were fighting in the rival ser- 
vice. But it may be said that the State had a right to 
transfer the revenues from the catholic to the protestant 
community, the former being then emphatically the 
nation, and the latter scarcely more than a handful of 
officials, civil, military, and ecclesiastical. Either the 
State had, or it had not, that right. If not, then the 
act was barefaced robbery. If it had the right, why, 
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then, it has just the same right now to transfer the 
revenues from the State Church to the secular service 
of the people at large, by applying them to such pur- 
poses of public utility as may conduce to the temporal 
prosperity of the country. It is thus that restitution 
can be made to the Irish nation, consistently with the 
principles of Voluntaryism. 

I now proceed to the arguments with which Mr. 
Napier tried, at the Bristol Church Congress, last Oc- 
tober, to enlist the prejudices of his English audience 
in favour of the Irish enormity. I feel unaffected 
respect for Mr. Napier's abilities. He has an acute 
and cultivated intellect ; and if any sort of plausible 
case can be made for compelling a nation to pay for a 
Church they reject, he is as well able to make it as any 
man I know. He tells the Bristolians about the recog- 
nition of the Church and the Scriptures by the common 
law ; and in order to stimulate their zeal, he informs 
them that a monk, not long ago, was prosecuted in 
Dublin for burning a copy of the Bible. If the monk, 
as I presume, was Father Petcherine, Mr. Napier ought 
to have been candid enough to add that the rev. gentle- 
man was acquitted of the accusation. But, then, this 
would have spoiled the effect of the story. Even if 
Father Petcherine had been guilty of the act, his con- 
duct would scarcely have been worse than that of the 
numerous English divines who try to sap the faith of 
the English public in the Bible and in the saving truths 
that it contains, and who, according to the decision of 
the highest Court of Appeal in the Anglican Church, 
have as perfect a right so to teach as any of their 
brethren have to teach the opposite. But Mr. Napier 
does not show us how Father Petcherine's conduct or 
misconduct has anything to do with the question of a 
State Church. Next, Mr. Napier repeats Dr. Stopf ord's 
argument about the conversion of the bishops at the 
Reformation, to which he adds a quotation from the 
late catholic Bishop of Leighlin, Dr. Doyle, explaining 
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that the temporal power of the Popes in the different 
kingdoms of Europe (for the extract says nothing of 
their spiritual authority) grew out of political circum- 
stances, and had not its origin in the Gospel. Why, 
we all knew that ; but the fact has no connection with 
the question of forcing a protestant State Church upon 
catholic Ireland. Next, Mr. Napier makes an affecting 
appeal to the presumed religious sympathies of his 
audience. He tells them that the Irish protestant 
Church adopted the English code of Thirty-nine 
Articles. " These," he says, " are our standard, the 
great bulwark of the Reformation — only inferior to the 
record of all-inspired truth, from which they are pro- 
fessedly derived. Now, I have already disclaimed the 
notion of putting my case on theological grounds. The 
Thirty-nine Articles may be good, bad, or indifferent, 
for what concerns the present question. If Mr. Napier 
meant no more than to make a profession of his own 
religious belief, of course I have not the least right to 
find fault with him But if he meant, as I presume he 
did, that because England believes in the Thirty-nine 
Articles, therefore England should force Ireland to pay 
for them, then his plea is as irrational as it would be 
for me to contend that Mr. Napier should pay for pro- 
pagating the doctrinal decisions of the Council of Trent, 
on the ground that I myself believe in them. We have 
here an instance of the absurdity into which an able 
man may fall when he tries to plead an untenable 
cause. Only conceive its being gravely argued, that 
because one country believes in a certain doctrinal code, 
therefore another country which does not believe in 
that code must be taxed for teaching it ! If the argu- 
ment were no worse than this, it would be abundantly 
absurd. But the absurdity is indefinitely aggravated 
by the fact that Mr. Napier's great bulwark of the 
Reformation, the Thirty-nine Articles, are largely re- 
pudiated by the clergy and people of England ; so that 
Ireland is to be compelled to pay for Mr. Napier's great 
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bulwark on the pretext that England, by a sort of legal 
fiction, is supposed to believe in it, whilst so far are the 
members of the English Church, clerical as well as lay, 
from really believing in Mr. Napier's great bulwark, 
that they nave from time to time struggled hard to get 
rid of the necessity of declaring with their lips a belief 
rejected by their hearts. In 1772 petitions were pre- 
sented to the English Parliament by numerous clergy- 
men and laymen against what they termed the grievance 
of subscribing the Thirty-nine -Articles. The question 
was largely discussed whether it was or was not neces- 
sary to believe them all ; but, not to detain you by a 
history of the various disputes on this question, I shall 
give you some idea of the present state of maimers by 
reading an extract from an address of the Rev. 
Christopher Nevile, explanatory of the reasons why he 
surrendered to his diocesan, the Bishop of Lincoln, the 
parishes of Wickenby and Thornby, of which he was 
incumbent. Mr. Nevile, like every other Anglican 
clergyman, had professed his belief in the Book of 
Common Prayer and in the Thirty- nine Articles ; but he 
really did not believe what he professed, and this he 
tells the public is the position of many ministers. Con- 
science-smitten, he honestly resolved on giving up his 
preferment, and he accompanied the surrender with the 
following instructive and remarkable declaration : — " I 
gave," he says, " my assent to the present Prayer-book 
on the faith of explanations to be found in the works of 
Paley, Wheatley, and Tomline, which were put into my 
hands by the Church herself. I signed my contract ' 
(pray mind this), " I signed my contract on the express 
understanding that actual assent to the Thirty-nine 
Articles was never expected of me" A clergyman de- 
clares his belief in the doctrinal code of his church on 
the express understanding that nobody is to fancy that 
he really means what he says. Of course if this were 
the case with Mr. Nevile alone, it would not be worth 
speaking of. But his case is the case of large numbers, 
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who, not believing the Thirty-nine Articles, and very 
naturally disliking the necessity of swearing they be- 
lieved them, induced Mr. Buxton to bring a bill into 
the House of Commons on the 9th June, 1863, to relieve 
them from the painful necessity of making a declaration 
opposed to their consciences. Mr. Napier pleads that 
the Irish should support the State Church on the ground, 
preposterous even were it true, that the English believe 
in it. But Mr. Buxton says that the English don't be- 
lieve in it. He told the House of Commons that the 
clergy were in a distressing bondage ; that the bishops 
were obliged to recommend a mental equivocation to 
candidates for ordination ; that many now felt it to be 
terrible to subscribe the Articles ; that they were driven 
to a tampering with their own truthfulness in doing it ; 
that the task was a hateful one to them, and that the 
honour of the Church was in question. I could easily 
multiply evidence to this effect, but it is needless at pre- 
sent. It is outrageous to insult this Catholic nation by 
compelling them to support an alien church which is 
not believed by many of its own ministers. 

Mr. Napier next defends the anti-Irish State Church 
by an appeal to the 5th article of the Union. "The 
union of the Churches," he says, " was politically com- 
pleted by the Act of Union, by which it was solemnized 
rather than constituted. The Act of Legislative Union 
was a great international engagement on both sides, of 
the Church and State." It is really monstrous to plead 
such a measure as the Act of Union in support of its 
kindred iniquity, the State Church. The destruction of 
the Irish Parliament was a gigantic crime, perpetrated 
by the British Government in shameless violation of 
tne solemn pledge they had given in 1783, by the Act 
23 George III., chap. 28, to respect for all future time 
the legislative independence of this country. The mode 
in which a rebellion was designedly provoked in order 
to plunge Ireland into such a state of dissension and 
weakness as should enable England to force the Union 
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upon her, forms one of the blackest chapters in our 
history. Bribery and military terror were the means 
employed. In the words of O'Connell, the ark of 
Union was floated into the constitution on a sea of Irish 
blood. Every man knows that Ireland was butchered 
and swindled out of her resident parliament. To the 
Union, thus achieved, Mr. Napier fitly appeals in de- 
fence of the Church Establishment. The stability of 
the State Church, he says, was guaranteed by that solemn 
international engagement ; a contract so sacred that it 
must not be disturbed. Now, I don't find that Mr. 
Napier is so anxious to insist on the sacred observance 
of the Union guarantee that Ireland never should be 
overtaxed. I should be very sorry to misrepresent him, 
and if I am mistaken, I shall be nappy to retract my 
error ; but I do not find him insisting on the Article of 
the Union that professes to secure to Ireland the exclu- 
sive use of her own surplus revenues, or remission of 
taxation to the extent of such surplus. On the direct 
contrary, if he be not misreported, he told Colonel 
Dunne's committee that he thought Ireland should go 
hand in hand with England in the matter of fiscal bur- 
dens. He takes the violation of the great international 
engagement, as he calls it, very quietly, when any of 
its provisions might perhaps be interpreted to our bene- 
fit. But, if he thinks he can show that it provides for 
the perpetuation of the ecclesiastical incubus, his anxiety 
is intense that it should be held inviolate. But the Im- 
perial Parliament has already decided this question 
against Mr. Napier. The 5th Article of the Union pro- 
vides that the discipline and government of the Estab- 
lished Church shall remain in full force for ever. But 
the Imperial Parliament, instead of preserving the go- 
vernment of the State Church in full force for ever, has 
already tampered with it to the extent of cutting away 
ten bishops. It has also suppressed parochial cures 
under certain circumstances. It has reduced the tithes 
by one-fourth. It has abolished the vestry cess, which 
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I believe amounted to £70,000 a year. We hear a 
good deal about internal reform, as it is called, in the 
Church Establishment. A specimen of this reform was 
the reduction in the number of bishops. Now, the 
people of Ireland are wholly indifferent whether there 
are ten bishops or fifty bishops in the State Church. 
What really concerns us is that the church of a frac- 
tional part of the people should not grasp the whole re- 
venues. But here it may console Mr. Napier to reflect 
that the disendowment which we seek will not violate 
the Act of Union. That Act speaks of the discipline of 
the Church ; it speaks of the government of the Church, 
and it stipulates for their preservation. But it does not 
say one word about the revenues of the Church — not 
one word about the temporalities of the Church — those 
temporalities which belong of right to the whole Irish 
nation, and with which the State, by a scandalous vio- 
lation of all honest principle, has invested the clergy of 
a small minority. Mr. Napier quotes Lord Castlereagh 
as officially announcing on behalf of England to the 
Irish Legislature, that the leading features of the Union 
were one State, one Legislature, one Church. But his 
lordship did not and could not add, one faith, one 
conscience, and one religious, belief. Without these 
the one compulsory Church is merely an audacious 
fraud upon the Irish people, against which our natural 
instincts of freedom and justice are in perpetual revolt. 
Mr. Napier, after dwelling on the argument he draws 
from the Union, proceeds to give what he calls his own 
view. " I hold," he says, " that as a branch of the 
Church of Christ we have an unanswerable and im- 
perishable claim on your sympathy and support." That 
is to say, because we are your co-religionists, we have 
an imperishable claim on your assistance to perpetuate 
the robbery of the Irish Catholics, and the rankling, 
festering animosities inevitably growing out of the anti- 
Irish ecclesiastical establishment. That is the plain 
English of Mr. Napier's appeal. 
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Bat, notwithstanding the right hon. gentleman's 
zealous advocacy, it is pretty clear that he has, after 
all, some misgivings that the State Church in Ireland 
is indefensible upon its own merits. For he eagerly 
renounces its individuality, and seeks to identify it with 
the English Establishment. He says, " You must drop 
that ' Church of England ' which is always grating in 
my ears. I protest against it. There- is no such 
Church. There is the Church of Christ in England. 
There is the Church of England and Ireland — the 
united Church — the one national Church of this realm." 
He sees, in spite of himself, the hopeless impossibility 
of defending the relations of* the State Church in Ire- 
land to the ecclesiastical- condition of Ireland ; so he is 
driven to the equally hopeless experiment of trying to 
defend it by buckling it on to the State Church of an- 
other .country. If it be called the Irish Church, why, 
that designation is ridiculous, for everybody knows it 
is rejected by the mass of the Irish people ; that it is 
unsuited to that people, and that its endowment is 
therefore an injustice. But then, thinks Mr. Napier, 
if we change its name — if, instead of Irish Church we 
cunningly call it a part of the United Church — this 
verbal sleight-of-hand will quite alter the case. True, 
the multitude are Catholics still ; true, the Irish Church 
property is dishonestly diverted from the service of the 
Irish people to the uses of a comparative few ; but, 
though the facts remain unchanged, we'll change the 
name of the Establishment, and, heigh! presto! the 
grievance will vanish. I recollect that Mr. Napier, in 
1856, made a speech in parliament against the May- 
nooth grant, in which he argued that as that grant, 
after a nine years' trial, had totally failed to fulfil the 
purpose of the State in granting it, the grant should 
be withdrawn. This struck me as a capital argument 
against the State Church endowment. That endow- 
ment, after a trial, not of nine years, but of three ' 
centuries, has totally failed to fulfil the professed pur- 
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pose of the State in granting it, namely, the conversion 
of the Irish people to the State religion ; and, therefore, 
according to Mr. Napier's argument, it ought to be 
withdrawn. I have now done with Mr. Napier. I 
respect him as a very able, and, I do not doubt, a very 
conscientious man. It is no fault of his to have failed 
to make out a good case for an institution which no 
possible advocacy could rescue from its inevitable help- 
lessness. 

We have next the Dean of Cork talking about the 
duty of a Christian State to support and endow a 
national Christian Church. The only rational ground 
on which a State Church can be defended is its utility 
in furnishing religious instruction to the nation. But 
when the nation have furnished religious instruction 
for themselves, and persistently reject that which the 
State presents to them — when the nation have been 
doing this for more than three centuries, then the sole 
argument for State Churchism falls to the ground, and 
the plausible talk about endowing a National Christian 
Church just means, that it is convenient and comfortable to 
fleece the Christians of unendowed churches, to put money 
in the pockets of the clergy of the favoured denomination. 

I have detained you so long, that I have left myself 
but little time to offer a few words on some arguments 
I find in a speech addressed by Sir Hugh Cairns to an 
assembly of the friends of what are styled the Irish 
Church Missions. This able and accomplished advocate 
tries to frighten all owners of property with the threat 
that the stability of their possessions is involved in the 
stability of the temporalities of the State Church. 
Here are his words : — " It was utterly impossible they 
could attempt to destroy any kind of property in the 
country without loosening the security of property of 
every kind. . ., . . They could not confiscate 
benefices without loosening the bonds that secured pro- 
perty of every kind in the kingdom." Just as if the 
ecclesiastical endowments, which Grattan called " the 
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salary of prayer," stood on the same basis with private 
property ! The law creates the endowments. But the 
law only protects other kinds of property. The revenues 
instituted by the State as the salary or remuneration 
for the performance of certain specific public functions, 
are legitimately liable to interference on the part of the 
State that created them. But this gives no precedent 
for State interference with property which the State 
did not institute : property acquired from industry, or 
inheritance, or gift. So much for the principle. Then 
as to the fact. All this bugbear about loosening the 
security of secular property if the ecclesiastical revenues 
were meddled with— all these menaces were dinned 
into our ears when parliament, about thirty years ago, 
struck twenty-five per cent, off the Irish tithe rent- 
charge. But what private property was loosened or 
lessened by extinguishing one-fourth of the parochial 
revenues of the Irish State clergy ? Can Sir Hugh 
Cairns, can any man show that private property was 
shaken or diminished to the extent of one farthing by 
what the learned gentleman would doubtless call the 
confiscation of a fourth part of the Irish benefices P Sir 
Hugh goes on to ask "What was the principle on 
which the assault on the Irish Branch of the ITnited 
Church " — (you see that, like Mr. Napier, he feels that 
the ricketty injustice cannot stand alone, so he mounts 
it for support on the back of the English Establish- 
ment) — " what was the principle," he asks, " on which 
the assault on the Irish Branch of the United Church 
was laid in the House of Commons ? It was said the 
Church of Ireland was not the Church of the majority, 
but the Church of the minority." He then goes on to 
argue that if the principle of endowing the pastors of 
the minority should be abandoned in Ireland, it might 
also be abandoned in England and Wales, in many 
parts of which the Dissenters greatly outnumber the 
State Churchmen, and by such an adaptation of the 
principle the English Church Establishment might be \ 
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shaken or destroyed. So that a gigantic public wrong 
is to be preserved until doomsday in Ireland, for no 
better reason than that the English and Welsh State 
clergymen of certain districts have been lazy and worth- 
less enough to let their flocks slip out of their fingers 
into the ranks of Dissent ! The pastoral incompetence 
of English and Welsh parsons is twisted into an argu- 
ment for the bondage of the Irish Catholics ! Because 
the majority of the inhabitants of certain English and 
Welsh parishes have got tired of the Established 
Church, therefore, the Established Church must be 
kept astride upon the backs of Irishmen ! Was ever 
such advocacy heard of ? If the principle which Sir 
Hugh cherishes in Ireland, the principle of endowing 
the minority, were logically followed out in England, 
you might have all the ecclesiastical State revenues of 
England and Wales in the hands of the Baptists or the 
Independents. It is enough to say that if the anti- 
Irish State Church were disendowed to-morrow, Eng- 
land is assuredly strong enough to preserve her own 
State Church, if she thinks it is worth preserving. 

Sir Hugh is certainly a thick and thin advocate. 
He converts the paucity of Protestants in certain parts 
of Ireland into an argument for maintaining the Pro- 
testant Establishment. He says : — " Take a parish ex- 
tending for miles where the population (he means the 
protestant population) only amounts to ten, twenty, or 
thirty for the whole parish ; if there was any place 
where the principle of an Established Church was valu- 
able, it is in a parish of that kind." Now, according 
to this argument, the value of the Establishment in 
such cases is in the direct ratio to the fewness of its ad- 
herents. So that if, on the average of the whole island, 
there were only one solitary Protestant to every parish, 
you would have an irresistible case for maintaining the 
protestant State Church. Where the Protestants are 
few, says Sir Hugh, the removal of the Established 
Church would consign them to irreligion and heresy 
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But suppose the Catholics were few, or the Pres- 
byterians few — would Sir Hugh thus provide for their 
wants P The State Church in Ireland is the corporate 
embodiment of astounding impudence. It seizes on the 
funds established by our Catholic predecessors for 
Catholic purposes, and its champion coolly tells us that 
even though the Protestants of an Irish parish only 
numbered a handful, the audacious iniquity must still 
be upheld for their benefit. They would otherwise 
lapse into irreligion or heresy. Now, I do not stand 
here as a theologian, and our case is independent of 
theological considerations. But I cannot help saying 
that before Sir Hugh Cairns next talks about heresy in 
connection with this question, he should recollect that 
the highest ecclesiastical Court of Appeal in the Church 
which he wishes to quarter in ceternum on the Irish 
Catholics, and which he tells us is to guard his half- 
dozen protestant parishioners from heresy, that Church, 
through its highest mouth-piece, has decided that a 
beneficed clergyman with cure of souls is at liberty to 
teach that portions of the Bible are not inspired ; that 
there is no eternal punishment for the unjust; and 
that there will not be a final day of judgment. I say 
not this in a spirit of bigotry. The earth contains not 
a people less disposed by nature than the Catholics of 
Ireland to dislike their fellow-citizens on mere sectarian 
grounds. There are protestant names that, Ireland 
loves in her heart of hearts. Need I mention our il- 
lustrious Henry Grattan P There are others, too, who 
- cannot be forgotten. So long as the most irreproach- 
able life — the most chivalrous honour — the most fervent 
devotion to the liberties of Ireland, shall find regard in 
men's breasts, so long shall the name of William Smith 
O'Brien be cherished with affectionate reverence among 
us. I knew him well, and my personal intercourse 
with him enabled me to perceive that the sensitiveness 
of his religious feelings as a Protestant equalled the 
fidelity of his patriotism. He was as anxious as any of 
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us that the State Church should be disendowed. I 
trust that the struggle for ecclesiastical justice now re- 
newed, may be carried on with spirit, with energy, 
with unflagging perseverance, and with an indomitable 
resolution never to desist until we rid our country of 
the corrosive and degrading bondage of a Church Es- 
tablishment unparalleled for its injustice among the 
nations of the earth. 

Mr. Daunt then read and moved the resolution as 
follows : — 

" That we demand the disendowment of the Established Church 
in Ireland as a condition without which social peace and stability, 
general respect for the laws, and unity of sentiment and of action 
for national objects, can never prevail in Ireland. And in making 
this demand, we emphatically disavow any intention to interfere 
with vested rights or to injure or offend any portion of our fellow- 
countrymen ; our desire being rather to remove a most prolific 
scurce of civil discord, by placing all religious denominations on a 
footing of perfect equality, and leaving each church to be main- 
tained by the voluntary contributions of its members." 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. Kenelm Digby, 
and passed unanimously. 
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